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IV  THE   INTRODUCTION. 

not  think  them  of  fufficient  importance  for  feparate  ] 
lication.      The   Asiatick  Society  was   accord' 
formed  on  the  15th  of  January*  1784,  by  thofe  G 
men  whofe  names  are  diftinguifhed  by  afterifks 
Lift  of  Members  at  the  end  of  this  book ;  and  ; 
materials  have  already  been  collefted  for  two  larj: 
lumes  on  a  variety  of  new  and  interefting  fubje& 
this  Publication  the  Inftitution  may  be  confidf 
having  taken  root;  but  the  plant  will  flourifh  c 
according  as  the  a&ivity  or  remiflhefs  of  the  M 
and  their  correfpondents  fhall  promote  or  obft 
growth.     It  will  flourifh,  if  naturalifts,  chymift 
quaries,  philologers,  and  men  of  fcience,  in  r 
parts  of  Asia,  will  commit  their  obfervations  tc 
and  fend  them  to  the  Prefident  or  the  Secretai 
cutta ;  it  will  laoguifh,  if  fuch  communication 
long  intermitted;  and  it  will  die  away,  if  they 
tircly  ceafe  :  for  it  is  morally  impoflible  that  a 
whatever  be  their  zeal,  who  have  great  publ 
to  difcharge,  and  difficult  private  ftudiesconne 
thofe  duties,  can  fupport  fuch  an  eftablifhmer 
the  mod  affiduous  and  eager  auxiliaries. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  fhort  hiftory  c 
tution,  it  may  be  proper  to  declare,  that  the  S 
pafs  no  decifion,  in   their  collective  capacil 
point  of  literature  or  philofophy ;  but  that  thf 
fuch  differtations,  as  they  fhall  think  worthy 
liflied  from  time  to  time,  muft  hold  themfc 
dually  refponfible  for  their  own  opinions  ;  ; 
which  is   conformable,  we  believe,  to  the 
fimilar  Societies  in  Europe. 

It  having  been  refolved  to  follow,  as  ne 
ble,  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Lon 
the  King  is  Patron*  it  was  agreed,  at  th 
meeting,  that  the  following  Letter  fhould 
•Governor  General  and  Council,  as  the  Ea 
in  the  Company's  territories :  and  their 
is  alfo  fubjoined,  was  received  in  the  coi 
month. 
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THE   ANSWI 

Gentlemen, 

W  E  very  much  approve  and  app 
vours  to  promote  the  extenfion  of  k 

«  •  *  • 

means  which  your  local  advantages  aft 
gree,  perhaps,  exceeding  thofe  of  any  p 
and  we  derive  great  hopes  of  your  attai 
pbrtant  an  end,  from  our  perfonal  kn< 
abilities  and  talents  of  the  Gentlemen  v 
read  in  the  fubfeription  to  your  addrefs. 

,  We  accept  the  title  you  have  been  de: 
ferring  upon  us  of  Patrons  to  your  Soc: 
be  happy  to  avail  ourfelves  of  any  occa 
occur  of  contributing  to  its  fuccefs. 

We  are,  Gentle*/ 

Your  mod  obedient  hun 


WARREN 
EDWARD 
JOHN  MAC 
JOHN  STA1 
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Mr.  Hastings  therefore  appeared,  as  Governor  General, 
among  the  Patrons  of  the  new  Society ;  bu4  he  /earned,  in  hsi 
private  flation,  as  thefrfl  liberal  promoter  of  ufiful  know ledge 
in  Bengal,  and,  especially  as  the  great  encourager  of  Perfian 
and  Sanfcrit  literature,  to  dcjerve  a  particular  mark  ofdt/hnc* 
Hon ;  and  he  was  accordingly  rcquefted,  in  ajh°tt  letter,  to  ac* 
cept  the  title  ^/"Prefident.  //  was,  indeed,  much  doubted  xohe* 
ther  he  would  accept  any  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  could  not 
have,  leifurc  to  fulfil ;  but  an  offer  of  the  honorary  title  was 
intended  as  a  tribute  of  refpeS,  which  the  occajion  feemed  to 
demand,  and  which  could  not  have  been  omitted  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  inattention  to  his  diftinguijhed  merit,  flu  anfwer 
is  alfo  annexed* 


,'. ..  iu"mrg 


•fst 


Gentlemen, 

X  AM  highly  fenfible  of  the  honour  which  you  have 
been  pleafed  to  confer  upon  me,  in  nominating  me  to  be 
the  Prefident  of  your  Society  5  ancj  I  hppe  ypu  will  both 
admit  and  approve  the  motives  which  ifppel  me  tp 
decline  it. 

From  an  early  conviftipn  pf  the  utility  of  the  infti- 
tution,  it  was  my  anxious  wifh  that  I  might  be,  by 
wh*$yer  meaos,  instrumental  in  promoting  the  fuccefs 
of  it ;  but  not  in  the  mode  which  you  have  propofed, 
whi$fc,  I  tear,  WWW  rather,  prove,  if  of  any  effed,  an 
incumbrance  on  it. 

I  have  not  the  leifure  requifiteto  difcharge  the  func- 
tions of  fuch  a  ftation :  nor,  if  I  did  poffefs  it,  would 
it  be  confident  with  the  pride  which  {every  jnau  may  bp 
allpwed  to  avow  ip  the  purfuit  or  fupport  of  the  objeft* 
of  his  perfenal  credit,  to  accept  the  firft  ftation  in  a  de- 

2  partment, 
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partment,  in  which  the  fuperior  talents  of  my  immediate 
followers  in  it  would  fhine  with  a  luftre,  from  which 
mine  mufl  fuffer  much  in  the  comparifon  ;  and  to  ftand 
in  fo  confpicuous  a  point  of  view  the  only  ineffective 
member  of  a  body  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  com- 
pofed  of  members  with  whofe  abilities  I  am,  and  have 
long  been,  in  the  habits  of  intimate  communication, 
and  know  them  to  be  all  eminently  qualified  to  fill  their 
refpe&ive  parts  in  it* 

On  thefe  grounds  I  requeft  your  permiffion  to  decline 
the  offer  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make 
to  me,  and  to  yield  my  pretentions  to  the  Gentleman 
whofe  genius  planned  the  inftitution,  and  is  mod  capa- 
ble of  conducing  it  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  and 
fplendid  purpofes  of  its  formation. 

I  at  the  fame  time  earneftly  folicit  your  acceptance  of 
fervices  in  any  way  in  which  they  can  be,  and  I  hope 
that  they  may  be,  rendered  ufeful  to  your  Refearches. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  obedient  and  mod  humble  Servant, 


WARREN  HASTINGS. 

Fort  William, 
January  30,  1784, 


On  the  receipt  of  this  Letter,  Sir  William  Jones  was 
nominated  Prtjideht  of  the  Society  ;  and,  at  their  next  meeting \ 
he  delivered  the  following  Difcourfe. 


A 

DISCOURSE 

ON.  THE 

INSTITUTION    OF   A   SOCIETY 

t 

FOR.   INQUIRING   INTO   THE 

.   HISTORY,  CIVIL  AND  NATURAL, 

THE      . 

ANTIQUITIES,  ARTS,  SCIENCES, 
AND  LITERATURE, 

OF 

ASIA. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

WHEN  I  was  at  fea  laft  Auguft,  Qt*  my 
voyage  to  this  country,  which  I  had  long 
and  ardently  defired  to  vifit,  I  found  one  evening, 
on  infpedting  the  obfervations  of  the  day,  that 
India  lay  before  us,  and  Perfia  on  our  left,  whilft 
a  breeze  from  Arabia  blew  nearly  on  our  ftern. 
A  fituation  fo  pleafing  in  itfelf,  and  to  me  fo  new, 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  train  of  refledions  in  a 
mind  which  had  early  been  accuftomed  to  con- 
template with  delight  the  eventful  hiftories  and 
agreeable  fidtiops  of  this  ealtern  world.  Jf t  gaye 
me  mexpreffible  pleafure  to  find  mylelf  in  the 
midft  of  fo  noble  an  amphitheatre,  alcqoft  en- 
circled 4by  the  yaft  regions  of  jifia,  whick:hai  ^\cr 

been 
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been  efteemed  the  nurle  of  fciehces,  the  inventref9 
of  delightful  and  ufeful  arts,  the  fcene  oFgloriousr 
adtions,  Fertile  in  the  productions  of  human  genius, 
'  abounding  in  natural  wonders,  and  infinitely  di~ 
veffified  in  the  forms  of  religion  and  government, 
in  the  laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  languages,  as 
wjell  as  in  the  features  and  complexions  of  men. 
I  could  not  help  remarking  how  important  and 
extenfive  a  field  was  yet  unexplored,  and  how 
many  falid  advantages  unimproved :  and  when  I 
confidered,  with  pain,  that,  in  this  fluctuating, 
imperfedt,  and  limited  condition  of  life,  fuch  in- 
quiries and  improvements  could  only  be  made  by 
the  united  efforts  of-  many,  who  are  not  eaiily 
brought,  without  fome  prefli  ng  inducement,  or 
ftrong  impulfe,  to  converge  in  a  comttaon  point, 
I  confoled  myfelf  with  a  hope,  founded  on  opi- 
nions, which  it  might  have  the  appearance  of 
flattery  to  mention,  that,  if  in  any  country  or 
community  fuch  an  union  could  be  effe&ed,  it 
was  among  my  countrymen  in  Bengal;  with  fome 
of  whom  I  already  had,  and  with  moft  was  defi- 
rous  of  having,  the  pleafure  of  heing  intimately 
acquainted. 

You  have  realized  that  hope,  gentlemen,  and 
even  anticipated  a  declaration  of  my  wifhes,  by 
your  alacrity  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Society 
for  inquiring  into  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities,  the 
Natural  Productions,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Litera- 
ture, of  Afia.  I  may  confidently  fortel,  that  an 
iijftitutian  £o  likely  to  afford  entertainment,  and 
convey  knowledge,  to  mankind,  will  advance  to 
maturity  by  flow,  yet  certain,  degrees  *  as  the 
Royal  bocicty,  which,  at  firft,  was  only  a  meeting 

i'.JV-  of 
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of  a  few  literary  friends  at  Oxford^  rofc  gra- 
dually to  that  fplendid  zenith,  at  which  a  Halley 
was  their  fecretary,  and  a  Newton  their  prefi- 
dent. 

Although  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that,  in 
order  to  enfure  oqr  fuccefs  and  permanence,  wc 
muft  keep  a  middle  courfe,  between  a  languid 
remiffnefs  and  an  over  zealous  activity,  and  that 
the  tree,  which  you  have  aufpicioufly  planted, 
will  produce  fairer  bloffoms,  and  more  exquifitc 
fruit,  if  it  be  not  at  firft  expo.fed  to  too  great  a 
glare  of  funfhine,  yet  I  take  the  liberty  of  fubmit- 
ting  to  your  confideration,  a  few  general  ideas  on 
the  plan  of  our  Society ;  afluring  you,  that,  whe- 
ther you  rejeft  or  approve  them,  your  correction 
will  give  me  both  pleafure  and  inftru&ion,  as  your 
flattering  attentions  have  already  conferred  on  me 
the  higheft  honour. 

It  is  your  defign,  I  conceive,  to  take  an  ample 
fbace  for  your  learned  inveftigations,  bounding 
them  only  by  the  geographical  limits  of  Afta*,  fo 
that  considering  Hindujlan  as  a  centre,  and  turn- 
ing your  eyes  in  idea  to  the  north,  you  have  on 
your  right  many  important  kingdoms  in  the  caftern 
peninfuja;  the  ancient  and  wonderful  empire  of 
China*  with  all  her  Tartarian  dependencies;  and 
that  of  Japan,  with  the  clufter  of  precious  iilands, 
in  which  many  Angular  curiofities  have  too  long 
been  concealed.  Before  you  lies  that  prodigious, 
chain  of  mountains  which  formerly,  perhaps,  were 
a  barrier  again  ft  the  violence  of  the  fea ;  and  be- 
yond them  the  very  interefting  country  of  Tiiet, 
and  the  y%&,  regions  of  Tartary,  from  which,  a« 

from 
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from  the  Trojan  horfe  of  the  poets,  have  iflued  fo 
many  confummate  warriors,  whofe  domain  has 
extended  at  leaft  from  the  banks  of  the  Iliffus  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  On  your  left  are  the 
beautiful  and  celebrated  provinces  of  Iran,  or 
Perfiai  the  unmeafured,  and,  perhaps,  unmea- 
furable  deferts  of  Arabia;  and  the  once  flou- 
rifhing  kingdom  of  Yemen,  with  the  pleafant  ifles 
that  the  Arabs  have  fubdued  or  colonized :  and 
farther  weftward,  the  AJiatick  dominions  of  the 
Turkijh  fultans,  whofe  moon  fcems  approaching 
rapidly  to  its  wane.  By  this  great  circumference 
the  field  of  your  ufeful  refearches,  will  be  inclofed: 
but,  fince  Egypt  had  unqueftionably  an  old  con- 
nexion with  this  country,  if  not  with  China;  fince 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  AbyJJinians  bear 
a  manrfeft  affinity  to  thofe  of  AJia ;  fince  the 
Arabian  arms  prevailed  along  the  African  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  even  eredted  a  powerful 
dynafty  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  you  may 
not  be  difpleafed  occafionally  to  follow  the  ftfeams 
of  AJiatick  .learning  a  little  beyond  its  natural 
boundary.  And  if  it  be  neceflary  or  convenient, 
that  a  fhort  name  or  epithet  be  given  to  our  Socie- 
ty, in  order  to  diftinguifti  it  in  the  world,  that  of 
Afiatick  appears  both  claflical  and  proper,  whether 
we  confider  the  place  or  the  objeft  of  the  inftitu- 
tion ;  and  preferable  to  Oriental*  which  is,  in 
ttuth,  a  word  merely  relative,  and  though  com- 
monly ufed  in  Europe,  conveys  no  very  diftinft 
idea. 

-  If  now  it  be  afked,  what  are  the  intended  ob- 
jeifts  of  our  inquiries  within  thefe  fpacious  limits, 
wac.anfwer,  Ma  n  and  Nature;  whatever  is  per- 

*.<:    .  formed 
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formed  by  the  one,  or  produced  by  the 
Human  knowledge  has  been  elegantly  s 
according  to  the  tjiree  great  faculties  of  th 
memory  %  reafon,  and  imagination,  which  w 
ftantly  find  employed  in  arranging  arid  re 
comparing .  and  diftinguifhing,  combining 
verfifying,  the  ideas  which  we  receive  throt 
fenfes,  or  acquire  by  reflection;  hence  th 
main  branches  of  learning  are  hiJlofyt  Jcin 
*arU  The  firft  comprehends  either  an  ace 
natural  productions,  or  the  genuine  rec 
empires  and  ftates ;  the  fecond  embraces  th 
circle  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  t 
with  ethicks  and  law,  as  far  as  they  dej 
the  reafoning  faculty ;  and  the  third  inch 
the  beauties  of  imagery,  and  the  charms  of 
tion^  difplayed  in  modulated  language,  o 
fented  by  colour,  figure,  or  found. 

Agreeably  to  this  analyfis,  you  will  inv 
whatever  is  rare  in  the  ftupendous  fabricl 
ture  ;  will  correct  the  geography  of  AJia 
obfervations  and  difcoveries  ;  will  trace  the 
and  even  traditions,  of  thofe  nations,  whe 
time  to  time,  have  peopled  or  defolated  : 
will  bring  to  light  their  various  forms  of  { 
ment,  with  their  inilitutions  civil  and  re 
.You  will  examine  their  improvements  and  n 
in  arithmetick  and  geometry,  in  trigone 
menfuration,  mechanicks,  opticks,  aftronoi 
general  phyficks ;  their  fyftems  of  morality 
mar,  rheto rick,  and  dialcdtick ;  their  Ikill 
rurgery  and  medicine ;  and  their  advam 
.whateyer  it  may  be,  in  anatomy  and  ch] 
To  this  you  will  add  refearches  inta  their  \ 
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ture,  manufactures,  trade;  and,  whilft  you  in- 
quire with  pleafure  into  their  muiick,  architecture, 
painting,  and  poetry,  will  not  negleft  thofe  infe- 
rior arts  by  wnich  the  comforts,  and  even  elegan- 
cies, of  focial  life  are  fupplied  or  improved.  You 
may  obferve  that  I  have  omitted  their  languages, 
the  diverfity  and  difficulty  of  which  are  a  (ad  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge  ;  but  I 
have  ever  confidered  languages  as  the  mere  inftru- 
ments  of  real  learning,  and  thinly  them  improperly 
confounded  with  learning  itfelf:  the  attainment 
of  them  is,  however,  indifpenfably  neceffary  ;  and 
if  to  the  Perftan,  Armenian,  Turki/h,  and  Arabick9 
could  be  added  not  only  the  Sanfcrit,  the  trea- 
fures  of  which  we  may  now  hope  to  fee  unlocked, 
but  even  the  Chinefe,  Tartarian,  Japanefe,  and 
the  various  infular  dialers,  an  immenfe  mine 
would  then  be  open,  in  which  we  might  labour 
with  equal  delight  and  advantage* 

Having  fubmitted  to  you  thefe  imperfect 
thoughts  on  the  limits  and  objeSls  of  our  future 
.Society,  I  requeft  your  permiflion  to  ad<|  a  few 
hints  on  the  conduit  of  it  in  its  prefent  immature 
ftate. 

Lucxan  begins  one  of  his  fatirical  pieces  againft 
hiftorians  with  declaring,  that  the  only  true  pro- 
pofition  in  his  work  was,  that  it  (hould  contain  no- 
thing true ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  advifable  at 
firft,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difference  of  fenti- 
-ment  on  particular  points  not  immediately  before 
jus,  to  eftablifh  but  one  rule,  namely,  to  have  no 
rules  at  all.  This  only  I  mean,  that  in  the  in- 
fancy of  any  fociety,  there  ought  to  -be .  no  con- 
finement. 
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finement,  no  trouble,  no  expenfe,  no  unneceffery 
formality.     Let  us,  if  you  pleafe,  fpr  the  prcfent* 
have  weekly  evening  meetings  in  this  hall,  for  the 
purpofe  of  hearing  original  papers  read  on  fuch 
fubje&s  as  fall  within  the  circle  of  our  inquiries* 
Let  all  curious  and  learned  men  be  invited  to  fend 
their  trafts  to  oar  fecretary ,  for  which  they  ought 
immediately  to  receive  our  thanks :  and,  if,  tor 
wards  the  end  of  each  year,  we  fhould  be  fupplied 
with  a  fufficiency  of  valuable  materials  to  fill  a 
volume,  let  us  prefent  our  Asiatick  mifcellany  to 
the  literary  world,   who  have  derived  fo  much 
pleafure  and  information  from  the  agreeable  work 
of  Kcempfer,  than  which  we  can  fcarce  propofe  a 
better  model,  that  they  will  accept  with  eagernefs 
any  frefh  entertainment  of  the  fame  kind.     You 
will  not,    perhaps,    be    difpofed    to   admit   mere 
tranflations  of  confiderable  length,  except  of  fuch 
unpublifhed  eflays  or  treatifes  as  may  be  transmitted 
to  us  by  native  authors:  but  whether  you  will 
enrol,  as  members,  any  number  of  learned  ne- 
tives,  you  will  hereafter  decide,  with  many  other 
queftions  as   they  happen  to  arife :  and  you  will 
think,  I  prefume,  that  all  queftions  (hould  be  de- 
cided, on  a  ballot,  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds ; 
and  that  nine  members  fhould  be  requifite  to  con* 
ilitute  a  board  for  fuch  decifions.     Thefe  points, 
however,  and  all  others,  I  fubmit  entirely,  gentle* 
men,  to  your  determination,  having  neither  wifh 
nor  pretenfion  to  claim  any  more  than  my  fingjc 
right  of  fuffrage.     One  thing  only,  as  eflential  to 
your  dignity,  I  recommend  with  earneftnefs,  on 
no  account  to  admit  a  new  member,  who  has  not 
exprefifed  a  voluntary  defire  to  become  (b ;  and  in 
that  cafe  you  will  not  require,  I  fuppofe,  any  other 

qualification 
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qualification  than  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  it. 

Your  inftitution,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  ripen 
of  itfelf ;  and  your  meetings  will  be  amply  fup- 
plied  with  interefting  and  amufing  papers,  as  foon 
as  the  objedt  of  your  inquiries  fhall  be  generally 
known.  There  are  (it  may  not  be  delicate  to 
nzmt  them,  but  there  are)  many  from  whole  im- 
portant ftudies  I  cannot  but  conceive  high  expec- 
tations. And,  as  far  as  mere  labour  will  avail,  I 
fincerely  promife,  that,  if,  in  my  allotted  fphere 
of  jurifprudence,  or  in  any  intellectual  excurfion 
that  I  may  have  leifure  to  make,  I  fhould  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  colledt,  by  accident,  either  fruits 
or  flowers  which  may  feem  valuable  or  pleafing,  I 
ihall  offer  my  humble  Nezr  to  your  Society  with 
as  much  refpe&ful  zeal  as  to  the  greateft  potentate 
on  earth. 
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A  DISSERTATION 

■ 

ON  THE 

Orthography  of  Asiatick  Words  in 

Roman  Letters. 

* 

EVERY  man*  who  has  occafion  to  corapbfe  trad* 
on  Asiatick  literature,  or  to  tranflate  from  the 
Asiatick  languages,  mud  always  find  it  convenient; 
and  fometimes  neceffary,  to  exprefs  Arabian^  Indian^ 
and  Persian  words,  or  fentences,  in  the  characters 
generally  ufed  among  Europeans;  and  almoft  ereiy 
writer  in  thofe  circumftances  has  a  method  of  nota- 
tion  peculiar  to  himfelf :  but  none  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  Arm  of  a  complete  fyftem,  fo  that  each  original 
found  may  be  rendered  invariably  by  one  appropriated 
fymbcfl,  conformably  to  the  natural  order  of  articu- 
Vol.  I.  fi  lation, 
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lation,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  primitive  potfer 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  modern  Europe  has  in 
general  adopted.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  objeft 
has  occafioned  great  confufion  inhiftory  and  geography. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  who  madd  a  voluntary  facrifice  of 
truth  to  the  delicacy  of  their  ears,  appear  to  have  altered, 
by  defign,  almoft  all  the  oriental  names  which  they  in- 
troduced into  their  jelegant,  but  romantic;  hiftories : 
and  even  their  more  modern  geographers,  who  were 
too  vain,  perhaps,  of  their  own  language  to  learn  any 
other,have  fo  ftrangely  difguifed  the  proper  appellations 
of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  in  Asia,  that,  without 
the  guidance  of  the  fagacious  and  indefatigable  Monfieur 
D'Anville,  it  would  have  been  as  troublefome  to  fol- 
low Alexander  through  the  Panjdb  on  the  Ptolemaick 
map  of  AGATHODiEMON,  as  aftually  to  travel  over  the 
fame  country  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  rudenefs  and  diforder. 
They  had  an  unwarrantable  method  of  moulding  foreign 
names  to  a  Grecian  form,  and  giving  them  a  refem- 
Blance  to  fome  derivative  word  in  their  own  tongue. 
Thus  they  changed  the  Gogra  into  Agoranis,  or  a  river 
of  the  assembly  ;  Uchab  into  Oxydracoe^ox  sharp-sighted; 
and  Renas  into  Aornos,  or  a  rock  inaccessible  to  birds  ; 
whence  their  poets,  who  delighted  in  wonders,  embel- 
lifhed  their  works  with  new  images,  diftingui filing  re- 
gions and  fortreffes  by  properties  which  exifted  only  in 
imagination.  If  we  have  lefs  livelinefs  of  fancy  than  the 
ancients,  we  have  more  accuracy,  more  love  of  truth, 
ahd,  perhaps,  more  folidity  of  judgment:  and  if  our 
works  fhall  afford  lefs  delight  to  thofe  in  refpeft  of 
whom  we  fhall  be  ancients,  it -may  be  faid,  without 
prefumption,  that  we  fhall  give  them  more  correft  in- 
formation on.  the  biftory  and  geography  of  this  eaftem 
world ;  fince  no  man  can  perfe&ly  defcribe  a  country 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  it.  The 
learned  and  entertaining  work  of  M.  D'Herbelot, 
which  profeffes  to  interpret  and  elucidate  the^Rames 
.of  perfons  and  places,  and  the  titles  of  books,  a- 
iounds  alfo  in  citations  from  the  beft  writers  oi^irabia 

3  and 
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and  Persia :  yet,  though  his  orthography  will  be  found 
lefs  defective  than  that  of  other  writers  on  fimilar 
fubjeCts,  without  excepting  theilluftrious  Prince  Kan- 
temir,  ftill  it  requires  more  than  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  Persian,  Arabick,  and  Turkish,  to  compre- 
hend all  the  characters  quoted  by  him  in  Eif,ropean~ 
charafters;  one  inftance  of  which  I  cannot  forbear  giv- 
ing. In  the  account  of  Ibnu  Zaidun,  a  celebrated 
Andalusian  poet,  the  firft  couplet  of  an  elegy  \n  Arabick 
is  praifed  for  its  elegance,  and  expreffed  thus  in  Roman 
letters : 

Iekadhein  tenagikom  dhamairna; 
Iacdha  alaina  alaffa  laula  taffina. 


c*  The  time,**  adds  the  tranflator,  fC  will  foon  come, 
tc  when  you  will  deliver  us  from  all  our  cares :  the  re- 
<c  medy  is  affured,  provided  we  have  a  little  patience." 
When  Dr.  Hunt,  of  Oxford,  whom  I  am  bound  to 
name  with  gratitude  and  veneration,  together  with  two 
or  three  others,  attempted,  at  my  requeft,  to  write  the 
fame  diftich  in  Arabian  characters,  they  all  wrote  it  dif- 
ferently, and  all,  in  my  prefent  opinion,  erroneoufly.  I 
was  then  a  very  young  ftudent,  and  could  not  eafily  have 
procured  Ibnu  Zaidun's  works,  which  are,  no  doubt, 
preferved  in  the  Bodley  library,  but  which  have  not 
fince  fallen  in  my  way.  This  admired  couplet,  there- 
fore, I  have  never  feen  in  the  original  characters,  and 
confefs  myfelf  at  a  lofs  to  render  them  with  certainty. 
Both  verfes  are  written  by  D'Herbelot  without  attention 
to  the  grammatical  points :  that  is,  in  a  form  which  no 
learned  Arab  would  give  them  in  recitation.  But,  al- 
though the  French  verfion  be  palpably  erroneous,  it  is 
by  no  means  eafy  to  correCt  the  error.  If  dldsd,  or  a 
remedy,  be#the  true  reading,  the  negative  particle 
mult  tje  abfurd ;  fince  tadssaind  fignifies  we  are  pa- 
tient, and  not  we  despair :  but  if  dldsay,  or  affliction^ 
be  the  proper  word,  fome  obfcurity  muft  arife  from  the 
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verb,  with  which  it  agrees.     On   the  whole, 
'  that  the  diftich  fliould  thus  be  written ; 


^O^O^.^  o^ 


IaamjLj  Ji^J/^J/l  IxaJx^  «-*aJu 


••      — 


^      Yecddu  hhi'na  tundji'cum  d'emairu 
Yahdi  dlaind  'Idsay  lau  Id  tadssin 

"  When  our  bofoms  impart  their  fecrets 
96  guifh  would  almoll  fix  our  doom,  if  v 
11  "'mutually  to  cdnfolc  ourfelves." 

The  principal  verbs  may  have  a  futun 
the  laft  word  may  admit  of  a  different  int 
Dr.  HutfT,  I  remember,  had  found  in  G 
|j  word  dhemdyer,  which  he  conceived  to  b 

nal.  After  all,  the  rhyme  feems  impei 
meafure  irregular.  Now  I  afk  whether  fi 
ties  could  have  arifen,  ifD'Hcrbelot,  or  t 
'  formed  a  regular  fyftem  of  expreffing^ra/ 
chara&ers,  and  had  apprized  his  reade 
introdu&ory  differtation  ? 

If  a  further  proof  be  required,  that 
will  be  ufeful  to  the  learned,  and  effential 
let  me  remark,  that  a  learner  of  Persia 
read  in  our  bell  hiftories  the  life  of  Sul 
wifti  to  write  his  name  in  Arabick  letter 
it  thirty-nine  different  ways,  and   be 
The  word  fhould  be  written  Adzem,  wi 
'  on  the  firfi  conforiant. 


There  are  two  general  modes  of  exh 
words  in  our  own  letters :  they  are  founc 
nearly  oppofite  -,  but  each  of  them  has 
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and  each  has  been  recommended  by  refpe&able  autho- 
rities. The  firft  profeffes  to  regard  chiefly  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  intended  to  be  expreffed ;  and  this 
method,  as  far  as  it  can  be  purfued,  is  unqueftionably 
ufeful :  but  new  founds  are, very  inadequately  prefented 
to  a  fenfe  not  formed  to  receive  them ;  and  the  reader 
mud,  in  the  end,  be  left  to  pronounce  many  letters 
and  fyllables  precarioufly ;  befides,  that  by  this  mode 
of  orthography  all  grammatical  analogy  is  deftroyed, 
fimple  founds  are  reprefented  by  double  charaQers, 
vowels  of  one  denomination  (land  for  thofe  of  another; 
and  poffibly,  with  all  our  labour,  we  perpetuate  a  pro- 
vincial or  jnelegant  pronunciation.  All  thefe  objec- 
tions may  be  made  to  the  ufual  way  of  writing  Kum- 
onerbund9  in  which  neither  the  letters  nor  the  true 
found  of  them,  are  preferved ;  while  Kemerbend,  or 
Cemerbendy  as  an  ancient  Briton  would  write  it,  clearly 
exhibits  both  fhe  original  characters,  and  the  Persian 
pronunciation  of  them.  To  fet  this  point  in  a  ftrong 
light,  we  need  only  fuppofe  that  the  French  had  adopted 
a  fyftem  of  letters  wholly  different  from  ours,  and  of 
which  we  had  no  types  in  our  printing-houfes :  let  us 
conceive  an  Englishman^  acquainted  with  their  language, 
to  be  pleafed  with' Malherbe's  well-known  imitation 
of  Horace,  and  defirous  of  quoting  it  in  fome  piece  of 
criticifm  :  he  would  read  it  thus  : 

c  La  mort  a  des  rigueurs  a  nulle  autre  pareilles : 

*  On  a  beau  la  prier : 

*  La  qruelle  qu'elle  eft  fe  bouche  les  oreilles, 

'  Et  nous  laiffe  crier. 

*  Le  pauvre  en  fa  cabane,  ou  le  chaurae  le  couvre, 

*  Eft  fujet  a  fes  loix, 

*  Et  la  garde,  qui  veille  aux  barrieres  du  Louvre, 

*  N'ep  defend  pas  nop  rois  !*•  ' 

Would 
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Would  he  then  exprefs  thefe  eight  verfes,  in  Roman 
charafters,  exaftly  as  the  French  themfelves  in  faS  ex-r 
prefs  them ;  or  would  he  decorate  liis  compofition  with 
a  paflage  more  refembling  the  dialeft  of  lavages,  than 
that  of  apolifhed  nation?  His  pronunciation,  good 
or  bad,  would,  perhaps,  be  thus  reprefented : 


c  Law  more  aw  day  reegyewrs  aw  nool  otjruh*  parellyuhf 
4  Onne  aw  bo  law  preeay ;  - 

c  Law  crooellyuh  kellay  fuh  boofhuh  lays  qrellyuh, 
f  Ay  noo  layfuh  creeay. 

*  Lnh  povre  ong  faw  cawbawn  oo  luh  qhoomh  luh 
*  coovruh, 

4  Ay  foozyet  aw  fay  Iwaw, 
f  Ay  law  gawrduh  kee  velly  6  bawryaynih  dyopLoovruhf 

*  Nong  dayfong  paw  no  rwaw!' 

The  fecond  fyftem  of  Asiatich  orthography  CQnfifU 
in  fcrupuloufly  rendering  letter  for  letter,  without  any 
particular  care  to  preferve  the  pronunciation ;  and,  as 
long  as  this  mode  proceeds  by  unvaried  rules,  it  feems 
clearly  entitled  to  preference. 

For  the  firft  method  of  writing  Persian  words,  the 
warmeft  advocate,  among  my  acquaintance,  was  the  late 
Major  Davy,  a  member  of  our  fociety,  and  a  man  of 
parts,  whom  the  world  loft  prematurely,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  meditating  a  literary  retirement,  and  hoping  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  doraeftick  happinefs, 
and  in  "the  cultivation  of  his  very  ufeful  talents.  He 
valued  himfelf  particularly  on  his  pronunciation  of  the 
Persian  language,  and  of  his  new  way  of  exhibiting  it 
in  our  charaflers,  which  he  inftrufted  the  learned  and 
amiable  editor  of  his  Institutes  of  Timour,  at  Oxford, 

to 
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to  retain  with  minute  attention  throughout  his  work. 
Where  he  had  acquired  his  refined  articulation  of  the 
Persian  I  never  was  informed ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  fpells  moft  proper  names  in  a  manner  which  a  native 
of  Persia,  who  could  read  our  letters,  would  be  unable 
to  comprehend.  For  inftance;  that  the  capital  of 
Azarbaijan  is  now  called  Tabriz,  I  know  from  the 
mouth  of  a  perfon  born  in  that  city,  as  well  as  from 
other  Iranians ;  and  that  it  was  fo  called  fixteen  hun- 
dred ye&rs  ago,  we  all  know  from  the  Geography  of 
Ptolemy ;  yet  Major  Davy  always  wrote  it  Tubburaze,^ 
and  innfted  that  it  fhould  thus  be  pronounced.  Whe- 
ther the  natives  of  Semerkand  or  Samarkand,  who  pro- 
bably fpeak  the  dialeft  of  Soghd  with  a  Turanian  pro- 
nunciation, call  their  birthplace,  as  Davy  fpelled  itf 
Summurkund,  I  have  yet  to  learn ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
it ;  and  am  convinced,  that  the  former  mode  of  writing 
the  word,  expreffes  both  the  letters,  and  the  found  of 
them,  better  than  any  other  combination  of  charafters. 
His  method,  therefore,  has  every  defeS ;  fince  it  ren- 
ders neither  the  original  elements  of  words,  nor  the 
founds  reprefented  by  them  in  Persia,  where  alone  we 
muft  feek  for  gehuine  Persian,  as  for  French  in  France, 
and  for  Italian  in  Italy. 

The  fecond  method  has  found  two  able  fupporters  in 
Mr.  Halhed  and  Mr.  Wilkins;  to  the  firft  of  whom 
the  pubJick  is  indebted  for  a  perfpicuous  and  ample 
grammar  of  the  Bengal  language  ;  and  to  the  fecond 
for  more- advantages  in  Indian  literature,  than  Europe 
pr  India  can  ever  fufficiently  ^knowledge. 

Mr.  Halhed  havingjuftly  remarked,  c  that  the  two 

*  greateft  defefts  in  the  orthography  of  any  language 

*  are  the  application  of  the  fame  letter  to  feveral  dif- 
ferent founds,  and  of  different  letters  to  the  fame 

*  found,*  truly  pronounces  them  both  to  be  c  fo  com- 

*  mon  in  English,  that  he  was  exceedingly  embarraffed 

*  in  the  choice  of  letters  to  exprefs  the  found  of  the 

•  *  Bengal 
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1  Bengal  vowels,  and  was  at  lad  by  no  means  fatisfied 
*  with  his  own  felettion.'  If  any  thing  diflatisfies  me, 
in  his  clear  and  accurate  fyftem,  it  is  the  ufe  of  double 
letters  for  the  long  vowels,  (which  might,  hoyever, 
be  juftified,)  and  the  frequent  intermixture  of  Italick 
with  Roman  letters  in  the  fame  word ;  which,  both  in 
writing  and  printing  muft  be  very  inconvenient. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  added,  that  his  diphthongs  are  not 
expreffed  analogoufly  to  the  founds  of  which  they  are 
compofed. 

1  The  fyftem  of  Mr.  Wilkins  has  been  equally  well 
QonGdered;  and  Mr.  Halhed  himfelf  has,  indeed, 
adopted  it  in  his  preface  to  the  Compilation  of  Hindu 
Laws.  It  principally  confifts  of  double  letters,  to  fig-* 
nify  our  third  and  fifth  vowels ;  and  of  the  common 
profodial  marks,  to  afcertain  their  brevity  or  their 
length  :  but  thofe  marks  are  fo  generally  appropriated 
to  books  of  profody,  that  they  never  fail  to  convey  an 
idea  of  metre.  Nor,  if  either  profodial  fign  were 
adopted,  would  both  be  neceffary  ;  fince  the  omiffion 
of  a  long  mark  would  evidently  denote  the  fhortnefs  of 
the  qnmarked  vowel,  or  converfely.  On  the  whole, 
I  cannot  but  approve  this  notation  for  Sanscrit  words, 
yet  require  fomething  more  univerfally  expreflive  of 
Asiatich  letters.  As  it  isperfeft,  however,  in  its  kind, 
and  will  appeaf  in  the  works  of  its  learned  inventor, 
I  fhall  annex,  among  the  examples,  four  ,<Iiftichs  from 
the  Bhdgawat,  expreffed  both  in  his  method  and  joaine*. 
A  tranflation  of  them  will  be  produced' on  ancyfyer  oc- 
cation.  But,  in  order  tp  render  this  traft  as  complete 
as  poflible,  a  fuller  fpecimen  of  Sanscrit  wilt' be  fub- 
jpined  with  the  original,  printed  in.tbe  characters  of 
Bengal,  into  which  the  BrdJimans  of  that  province 
jranfpofe  all  their  books,  few  of  them  being  able  to 
read  the  Devandgari  letters  j  fo  far  has  their  indolence 
prevailed  over  their  piety! 

*  Hate  IV. 

Let 
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Let  me  now  proceed,  not  prefcribing  rules  for 
others,  but  explaining  thofe  which  I  have  prefcribed 
for  rnyfelf,  to  unfold  my  own  fyftem,  the  convenience 
of  which  has  been  proved  by  careful  obfervation  and 
long  experience. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  difcourfe  on  the  organs 
of  fpeech,  which  have  been  a  thoufand  times  diffefted, 
and  as  often  defcribed  by  muficians  or  anatomifts ;  and 
the  feveral  powers  of  which  every  man  may  perceive, 
either  by  the  touch  or  by  fight,  if  he  will  attentively 
obferve, another  perfon  pronouncing  the  different  claffes 
of  letters/or  pronounce  them  himfelf  diftin&ly  before 
a  mirror :  but  a  ftiort  analyfis  of  articulate  founds  may 
be  proper  to  introduce  an  examination  of  every  fepa- 
rate  iymbol. 

All  ikings  abound  with  errour,  as  the  old  fe archers 
for  truth  remarked  with  defpondence :  but  it  is  really 
deplorable  that  our  firft  ftep  from  total  ignorance 
(hould.be  into  grofs  inaccuracy;  and  that  we  (hould 
begin  our  education  in  England  with  learning  to  read 
the  Jive  vowels,  two  of  which,  as  we  are  taught  to  pro- 
nounce them,  are  clearly  diphthongs.  There  are,  in- 
deed, five  fimple  vocal  founds'  in  our  language,  as  in 
that  of  Rome,  which  occur  in  the  words  an  innocent  bull, 
though  not  precifely  ill  their  natural  order;  for  we  have 
retained  the  true  arrangement  of  the  letters,  while  we 
capricioufly  difarrange  them  in  pronunciation ;  fo  that 
pur  eyes  are  fatisfied,  and  our  ears  difappointed.  The 
primary  elements  of  articulation  are  the  soft  and  hard 
breathings,  the  spiritus  lenis  and  spiritus  asper  of  the 
Latin  grammarians.  If  the  lips  be  opened  ever  fo  little, 
the  breath  fuffered  gently  to  pafs  through  them,  and 
the  feebleft  utterance  attempted,  a  found  is  formed  of 
fo  fimple  a  nature,  that,  when  lengthened,  it  continues 
nearly  the  fame,  except  that,  by  the  leaft  acutenefs  in 
the  voice,  it  becomes  a  cry,  and  is  probably  the  firft 
fgund  uttered  by  infanta ;  but  if,  while  this  element  is 

articulated, 
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i 
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articulated,  the  breath  be  forced  with  an  effort  through 
the  lips,  we  form  an    aspirate,  more  or  lefs  harfh  in 
proportion  to  the  force  exerted.     When,  in  pronoun- 
cing the  fimple  vowel,  we  open  our  lips  wider,  we  ex-* 
prefs  a  found  completely  articulated,  which  moft  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  place  the^h*  in  their  fymbolical 
fyftems : '  by  opening  them  wider  (till,  with  the  corners 
of  them  a  little  drawn  back,  we  give  birth  to  the  second 
of  the  Roman  vowels;  and  by  a  large  aperture,  with  a 
farther  inflexion  of  the  lips,  and  a  higher  elevation  of 
the  tongue,  we  utter  the  third  of  them.     By  purling  up 
our  lips  in  the  lead  degree,  we  convert  the  fimple  ele- 
ment into  another  found  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
finst  vowel,  and  eafily  confounded  with  it  in  a  broad 
pronunciation :  when  this  new  found  is  lengthened,  it 
-approaches  very  nearly  to  the  fourth  vowel,  which  we 
form  by. a  bolder  and  ftronger  rotundity  of  the  mouth ; 
a  farther  contfa&ion  of  it  produces  the  fifth  vowel, 
which,  in  its  elongation,  almoft  clofes  the  lips,  a  fmalt 
paffage  only  being  left  for  the  breath.  Thefe  are  alffhort 
vowels :  and  if  an  Italian  were  to  read  the  words  an  inno- 
cent bull,  he  would  give  the  found  of  each  correfppnding 
long  vowel,  as  in  the  monofyllabies  of  his  own  language, 
sd,  si,  so,  se,  $u.   Between  thefe  ten  vowels  are  number- 
lefs  gradations,  and  nice  inflexions,  which  ufe  only  can 
teach;  and,  by  the  compofition  of  them  all,  might  be 
formed  an  hundred  diphthongs,  and  a  thoufapd  triph-? 
thongs ;  many  of  which  are  found  in  Italian,  and  were 
probably  articulated  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  we  have  only 
occafion  in  this  traft  for  two  diphthongs,  which  are  com- 
pounded of  the^r^  vowel  with  the  third,  and  with  the 
fifth,  and  fhould  be  expreffed  by  their  conftituent  let- 
ters.    As  to  thofe  vocal  compounds  which  begin  with 
the  third  and  fifth  fhort  vowels,  they  are  generally,  and 
not  inconveniently,   rendered  by  diftinft  charafters, 
which  are  improperly  arranged  among  the  confonants. 
The  tongue,  which  aflifts  in  forming  fome  of  the  vowels, 
i.<  the  principal  inftrument  in  articulating  two  liquid 
founds,  which  have  fomething  of  a  local  nature  :  one^ 

by 
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by  ftrilring  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth,  while  the 
breath  paffes  gently  through  the  lips ;  another,  by  an 
inflexion  upwards,  with  a  tremulous  motion ;  and  thefe 
two  liquids  coalefce  with  fuch  eafe,  that  a  mixed  letter, 
ufed  in  fome  languages,  may  be  formed  by  the  firft  of 
them  followed  by  the  fecond.  When  the  breath  is 
obftrufted  by  the  preffure  of  the  tongue,  and  forced 
between  the  teeth  on  each  fide  of  ity  a  liquid  is  formed 
peculiar  to  thp  British  dialeQ:  of  the  Celtick. 


We  may  now  confider  in  the  fame  order,  beginning 
with  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  ending  with  the  per- 
fpft  clofe  of  the  lips,  thofe  lefs  mufical  founds,  which 
^require  the  aid  of  a  vowel,  or  at  leaft  of  the  simple 
breathing,  to  be  fully  articulated :  and  it  may  here  be 
premifed,  that  the  harsh  breathing  diftinftly  pronounced 
after  each  of  thefe  consonants*  as  they  are  named  by 
grammarians,  conftitutes  its  proper  aspirate. 


By  the  affiftance  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate  are  pro- 
duced two  congenial  founds,  differing  only  as  Aarri  and 
soft ;  and  thefe  two  may  be  formed  ftill  deeper  in  the 
throat,  fo  as  to  imitate,  with  a  long  vowel  after  them, 
^he  voice  of  a  raven  •  but  if,  while  they  are  uttered, 
the  breath |>e  harihly  protruded,  two  analogous  articu-* 
lations  are  heard,  the  fecond  of  which  feems  to  charac- 
terize the  pronunciation  of  the  Arabs ;  while  the  nafal 
found,  very  common  among  the  Persians  and  Indians^ 
may  be  confidered  as  the  soft  palatine,  with  part  of  the 
breath  palling  through  the  nofe ;  which  organ  would  by 
itfelf  rather  produce  a  vocal  found,  common  alfo  in 
Arabia,  and  not  unlike  the  cry  of  a  young  antelope,  and 
fome  other  quadrupeds. 

Next  come  different  claffes  of  dentals  ;  and  among 
the  firft  of  them  fhould  be  placed  the  sibilants,  which 
mod  nations  exprefs  by  an  indented  figure.    Each  of 

the 
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the  dental  founds  is  hard  or  foft,  fharp 
by  thrufiing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  bet 
we  form  two  founds  exceedingly  comr 
and  English,  but  changed  into  lifping 
Persians  and  Frencfy;  while  they,  on 
have  a  found  unknowrf  to  the  Arabs,  an 
our  language,  though  it  occurs  in  fom 
cocnpofition  of  the  hard  fibilant  with 
pronounced  as  a  diphthong.  The  liqui 
thefe,  being  formed  by  the  tongue  ai 
teeth,  with  a  litde  afliftance  from  th 
and  we  muft  particularly  remember,  wl" 
the  pronunciation  of  Indian  diale&s,  t! 
«>f  this  clafs  are  varied  in  a  lingular  ma 
the  tongue  upwards,  and  almoll  bcncli 
wards  the  palate,  fo  as  to  exclude  them 
voider,  but  not  from  the  analogy,  of  de 

•  The  labials  form  the  lafl  feries,  mc 
pronounced  by  the  appulfe  of  the  lips 
or  on  the  teeth,  and  one  of  them  by  the 
The  letters  by  which  they  are  denote 
moil  alphabets,  the  curvature  of  one  1 
and  a  natural  character  for  all  articula 
eafily  be  agreed  on,  if  nations  would  ag 
generally  beneficial,  by  delineating  the 
fpeech  in  the  aft  of  articulation,  am 
each  a  diftinfct  and  elegant  outline.  A ; 
would  be  that  in  which  every  idea  cap 
the  human  mind  might  be  neatly  and  < 
preffed  by  one  fpecifick  word;  fimple, 
fimpje ;  complex,  if  complex  :  and  on 
ciple  a  perfect  fyftem  of  letters  ought  to 
pifick  fymbol  for  every  found  ufed  in  ] 
language  to  which  they  belonged.  In 
old  Persian,  or  Zend,  approaches  to 
the  Arabian  alphabet,  which  all  Moha 
have  inconfiderately  adopted,  appears 

lj]  plete  for  the  purpofe  of  writing  Arabick 
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could  be  added,  or  taken  away,  without  raanifeft  incon- 
venience; and  the  fame  may  indubitably  be  faid  of  the 
Divandgari  fyftem ;  which,  as  it  is  more  naturally  ar- 
ranged than  any  other,  fhall  here  be  the  ftandard  of  my 
particular  obfervations  on  Asiatick  letters.  Our  English 
alphabet  and  orthography  are  difgracefully,  and  almoft 
ridiculoufly,  imperfeft;  and  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
exprefs  either  Indian,  Persian  or  Arabian  words  in  Ro- 
man chara&ers,  as  we  are  abfurdly  taught  to  pronounce 
them :  but  a  mixture  of  new  charafters  would  be  incon- 
venient ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  diacritical  marks  ufed 
by  the  French,  with  a  few  of  thofe  adopted  in  our  own 
treatifes  on  fluxions,  we  may  apply  ourprefent  alphabet 
fo  happily  to  the  notations  of  all  Asiatick  languages,  ^s 
to  equal  the Devandgarz  itfelf  in  precifion  and  clearnefs ; 
and  fo  regularly,  that  any  one,  who  knew  the  original 
letters,  might  rapidly  and  unerringly  tranfpofe  into 
them  all  the  proper  names,  appellatives,  or  cited  paf- 
fages,  occurring  in  tra£ts  of  Asiatick  literature. 


****£«$&; 


3C  ■ 

This  is  the  fimpldl  element  of  articulation,  or  firft 
vocal  found,  concerning  which  enough  has  been  faid. 
The  word  America  begins  and  ends  with  it;  and  its 
proper fymbol  therefore  is  A;  though  it  may  be  often 
very  conveniently  expreffed  by  E,  for  reafons  which  I 
fhall  prefently  offer.  In  our  own  anomalous  language 
we  commonly  mark  this  elementary  found  by  our  fifth 
vowel,  but  fometimes  exprefs  it  by  a  ftrange  variety  both 
of  vowels  and  diphthongs ;  as  in  the  phrafe,  a  mother 
bird  flutters  over  her  young ;  an  irregularity,  which  no 
'  regard  to  the  derivation  of  words,  or  to  blind  cuftom, 
can  in  any  degree  juftify.  The  Ndgari  letter  is  called 
Acdr)  but  it  is  pronounced  in  Bengal  like  our  fourth 

'  ihort 
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fhort  vowel ;  and  in  the  west  of  India  like  our  first* 
In  all  the  diale&s  properly  Indian,  it  is  confidered  as 
inherent  in  every  confonant ;  and  is  placed  laft  in  the 
fyftem  of  the  Tibetians,  becaufe  the  letters  which  include 
it  are  firft  explained  in  their  fchools.  If  our  double 
confonants  were  invariably  conne&ed,  as  in  Sanscrit,  it 
would  certainly  be  the  better  way  to  omit  the  fimple 
element,  except  when  it  begins  a  word.  This  letter 
anfwers  to  the  fat-hhah,  or  open  found  of  the  Arabs% 
and,  in  fome  few  words,  to  the  Zeber  of  the  Persians, 
or  an  acute  accent  placed  above  the  letters :  but  this 
Arabian  mark,  which  was  fupplied  in  the  Pahlavi  by  a 
diftinft  charafter,  is  more  frequently  pronounced  at 
Isfahan,  either  like  out  first  or  our  second  fhort  vowel, 
as  in  chashm  and  ferzend;  and  the  diftinftion  feems  to 
depend,  in  general,  on  the  nature  of  the  confonant 
"which  follows  it.  Two  of  our  letters,  therefore,  are 
neceflary  for  the  complete  notation  of  the  acdr  and 
zeber;  and  thus  we  may  be  able  occafionally  to  avoid 
ridiculous  or  offenfive  equivocations  in  writing  orien- 
tal words,  and  to  preferve  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  Persians,  which  differs  as  widely  from  that  of  the 
Muslimans  in  India,  as  the  language  of  our  court  at 
St.  Jameses  differs  from  that  of  the  rufticks  in  the 
Gentle  Shepherd. 


*i 


When  theirs*  vowel,  as  the  Persians  pronounce  it  in 
the  word  bakht,  is  doubled,  or  prolonged,  as  in  bahht% 
it  has  the  found  of  the  fecond  Ndgarl  vowel,  and  of  the 
firft  Arabick  letter,  that  is,  of  our  long  vowel  in  cast ; 
but  the  Arabs  deride  the  Persians  for  their  broad  pro- 
nunciation of  this  letter,  which  in  Iran  has  always  the 
found  of  our  vowel  in  call,  and  is  often  fo  prolated,  as 
to  refemble  the  fourth,  and  even  thefifth,  of  our  long 
vowels.  Its  natural  mark  would  be  the  fhort  A  doubled : 
but  an  acute  accent  in  the  middle  of  words,  or  a  grave 
at  the  end  of  them,  will  be  equally  clear,  and  conform- 
ably 
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able  to  the  praQice  of  polifhed  nations  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  very  broad  found  of  the  Arabian  let- 
ter, which  they  call  extended,  and  which  the  Persians 
extend  yet  more,  as  in  the  word  dsdn>  may  aptly  enough 
be  reprefented  by  the  profodial  fign,  fince  it  is  conftantly 
long  ;  whereas  the  mark  hamzhah  as  conftantly  shortens 
the  letter,  and  gives  it  the  found  of  the  point  above  or 
below  it,  as  in  the  words  osul  and  Mam.  The  changes 
of  this  letter  may  perplex  the  learned,  but  his  perplexity 
will  foon  vanifh  as  he  advances.  In  writing  Asiatick 
names,  we  frequently  confound  the  broad  a  with  its 
correfpondent  Ihort  vowel,  which  we  improperly  ex- 
prefs  by  an  O  :  thus  we  write  Cossim  for  Kdsim,  in  de- 
fiance of  analogy  and  corre&nefs.  Our  vowel  in  fond 
occurs  but  feldom/if  ever,  in  Arabian,  Indian,  or 
Persian  words.  It  is  placed,  neverthelefs,  in  the  gene- 
ral fyftem,  with  the  fhort  profodial  mark,  and  (lands  at 
the  head  of  the  vowels,  becaufe  it  is,  in  truth,  only  a 
variation  of  the  fimple  breathing, 

t 

Our  third  vowel,  correQly  pronounced,  appears  next 
in  the  Ndgari  fyftem, ;  for  our  second  fhort  vowel  has  no 
place  in  it.  This  vocal  found  is  reprefented  in  Arabick 
by  an  acute  accent  under  the  letter,  which  at  Mecca  has 
almoft  invariably  the  fame  pronunciation ;  but  fince  in 
the  Zend  a  charafter  like  the  Greek  E-psilon  reprefents 
both  our  second  and  third  (hort  vowels,  the  Persians  of- 
ten pronounce  zir  like  zeber,  calling  this  country  Hend, 
and  the  natives  of  it  Hendus :  neverthelefs,  it  will  be 
proper  to  denote  the  Sanscrit  icdr  and  the  Arabian  casr 
hy  one  unaltered  fymbol,  as  in  the  words  Indra  and  Imam. 


a 


The  third  vowel  produced  or  lengthened  is,  for  the 
reafon  before  fuggefted,  belt  marked  by  an  accent,  ei- 
ther acute  or  grave,  as  in  Italian ; 

oe 
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Sc  ccrca,  fe  dice : 
L'amico  dov'e  ? 
L'amico  infelice, 
Rifpondi,  mori ! 
Ah  !  no ;  si  gran  duolo 
Non  darle  per  me. 
Rifpondi,  ma  folo : 
Piangendo  parti. 


.  It  was  once  my  praftice  to  reprefent  thii 

I  two  marks,  as  in  the  words  Lebeid  and  J 

j  note  the  point  in  Arabick  as  well  as  the  1 

J  but  my  prefent  opinion  is,  that  Lebld  < 

■  more  conformable  to  analogy,  and  to  the 

graphy,  which,  of  all  European  fyfter 

near  eft  to  perfection. 


^ 


5  This  is  our  fifth  vowel;  for  our  fou: 

j  k  like  our  second,  rejefted  from  the  pure  j 

f  '7  the  Sanscrit  in  the  west  of  India,  and  at  J5 

"  the  Bengalese  retain  it  in  the  firft  Ndg( 

they  call  ocdr.  To  the  notation  of  this  f 
in  full,  and  the  Persian  in  gul,  fhould 
propriated,  fmce  it  is  a  fimple  articula 
without  impropriety,  be  reprefentedb; 
It  anfwers  to  hu-psilon,  and,  like  th; 
founded  with  iota.     Thus  mushc  has  tf 
among  the  modern  Persians*,  as  Nuv 
ced  Nympha  by  the  Romans.  The  a 
is,  however,  frequently  founded,  ef; 
like  our  fhort  O^n  memory;  and  t 
marks  for  a  variable  found  is  not  i 
and  will  fometimes  be  found  very  c 
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The  fame  lengthened,  and  properly  expreffed  by  an 
accent,  as  in  the  word  virtu :  it  is  a  very  long  vowel  ia 
Persian^  lb  as  nearly  to  treble  the  quantity  of  its  corre- 
fpondent  fhgrt  one ;  and  this,  indeed,  may  be  obferved 
of  all  the  long  vowels  in  the  genuine  Isjahdhi  pronun- 
ciation ;  but  the  letter  vdu  is  often  redundant,  fo  as  not 
to^alter  the  found  of  the  ftiort  vowel  preceding  it;  as 
in  khosh  and  khdd:  it  may,  neverthelefs,  be  right  to 
exprefs  that  letter  by  an  accent. 


* 


A  vocal  found  peculiar  to  the  Sanscrit  language  *  It 
is  formed  by  a  gentle  vibration -of  the  tongue  preceding 
our  third  vowel  pronounced  very  short,  and  may  be 
well  expreffed  by  the  profodial  mark,  as  in  Rishiy  a 
Saint,  When  it  is  connefted  with  a  confonant*  as  in 
Cktiskna,  no  part  of  it  is  ufed  but  the  curve  at  the 
Bottom.  We  have  a  fimilar  found  in  the  word  merrily * 
&e  fecond  fyllable  of  which  is  much  lhorter  than  the 
toft  fyllable  of  riches* 


$ 


The  fame  complex  found  confiderably  lengthened  * 
and,  therefore,  diftinguifliable  by  the  profodial  fign  of 
a  long  vowel, 

Vot.I.  C  In 
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In  Bengal,  where  the  ra  is  often  funk  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  compound  fyllables,  this  letter  expreffes  both 
fyllables  of  our  word  lily:  but  its  genuine  found,  I 
believe,  is  /n,  a  fhort  triphthong,  peculiar  to  the  San~ 
scrit  language. 

Whatever  be  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  former 
fymbol,  this  is  only  an  elongation  of  it,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  diftinguilhed  by  the  metrical  lign  of  a  long 
vowel.         * 

Our  second  long  vowel,  beft  reprefented,  like  the, 
others,  by  an  accent,  as  in  Veda,  the  facred  book  pf . 
the  Hindus,  which  is  a  derivative  from  the  Sanscrit  root 
vidj  to  know.  The  notation  which  I  recommend  wiH( 
have  this  important  advantage,  that  learned  foreigner* 
in  JSurope  will  in  general  pronounce  the  oriental  words,, 
expreffed  by  it,  with  as  much  correQnefs  and  facility  of 
our  own  nation. 

This  is  a  diphthong,  compofed  of  our  Jirst  and  third 
vowels,  and  expreffible,  therefore,  by  them,  as  in  the 
tyord  Vcddya,  derived  from  Viday  and  meaning  a  man 
of  the  medical  cast  in  Bengal,  It  is  pronounced  as  the 
Greek  diphthong  in  poimen,  a  shepherd^  was  probably 

(bunded 
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founded  in  ancient  Greece,    The  Arabs  and  the  English 

articulate  this  compofuion  exafctly  alike  ;    though  we 

are  pleafed  to  exprefs  it  by  a  fimple  letter,  which  on  the 

continent  of  Europe  has  its  genuine  found.     In  the 

mouth  of  an  Italian  the  conltituent  vowels  in  the  words 

mai  and  miei  do  not  perfe£Uy  coalefce,  and,  at  the  clofe 

of  a  verfe,  they  are  feparated ;  but  a  Frenchman  and  a 

Persian  would  pronounce  them  nearly  like  the  preceding 

lohg  vowel ;  as  in  the  word  Mai,  which  at  Paris  means 

our  month  of  the  fame  name,  and  at  Isfahan  fignifies 

wine.     The  Persian  word,  indeed,  might  with  great 

.  propriety  be  written  mei,  as  the  diphthong  feems  rather 

to  be  compofed  of  our  second  and  third  fhort  vowels  $ 

acompofitron  very  common  in  Italian  poetry* 


3 


Though  a.  coalition  of  acdr  and  near  forms  this 
found  in  Sanscrit,  as  in  the  myftical  word  6m,  yet  it  is, 
in  f^a,  a  fimple  articulation,  and  the  fourth  of  our 
long  vowels. 


$ 


Here, .  indeed,  we  meet  with  a  proper  diphthong, 
compounded  of  our  first  and  fifth  vowels  $  and  in  Persia 
the  conftituent  founds  are  not  perfe&ly  united;  as  in 
the  word  Firdausi,  which  an  Italian  would  pronounce 
exa&ly  like  a  native  of  Isfahan.  Perhaps,  in  Arabick 
words,  it  may  be  proper  to  reprefent  by  an  accent  the 
letters  yd  and  wdw,  which,  preceded  by  the  open  vowel, 
form  the  refpe&ive  diphthongs  in  Zohdir  and  Jauheri : 
but  the  omiffion  of  this  accent  would  occafion  little  in* 
convenience. 

<?2  Tfaw 


to 
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This  is  no  vowel,  but  an  abbreviation,  at  the  end  of 
a  fyllable,  of  the  nasal  confonants :  thus  the  Portuguese 
write  Siad  for  Siam  with  a  nafal  termination :  and  the 
accurate  M,  D'Anville  exprcfles  great  unwillingnefs 
to  write  Siam  for  the  country,  and  Siamois  for  the  people 
of  it,  yet  acknowledges  his  fear  of  innovating,  *  not- 
€  withftanding.his  attachment  to  the  original  and  proper 
4  denominations  of  countries  and  places.'    It  appears  to 
me,  that  the  addition  of  a  diftinft  letter  ga  would  be 
an  improper  and  inconvenient  mode  of  cxprcfling  the 
nafal  found,  and  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt 
the  Indian  method  of  diftinguifhing  it,  in  Sanscri' 
Chinese^  and  Persian  words,  by  a  point  above  the  I' 
ter ;  as  in  Sinha,  a  lion  ;   Cdnhi,  the  name  of  an  i)f 
trious  Emperor;  and  Sdmdn,  ahonfehold. 


This  too  is  an  abbreviation  or  fubftitute,  at 
of  a  fyllable,  for  the  strong  aspirate^  and  may 
guifhed  in  the  middle  of  a  word  by  a  hyy 
duh-c'ha,  pain ;  though  it  feems  often  to  r 
Arabian  hd,  which  gives  only  a  more  fore 
the  vowel  which  precedes  it,  as  in  hhic 
It  is  well  known,  that,  when  fuch  Aral 
ufed  in  conftruftion,  thtjinal  afpirate  o 
has  the  found  of  td ;  but,  as  the  letter 
tered,  it  ihould,  I  think,  be  prefervc 
ters,  and  expreffed  either  by  two  poh 
jirabicky  or  by  an  accentual  mark ; 
Zubdahu'lmulc,  or,  the  Flower  of 
comma  to  denote  the  fuppreffion 
learner  will  know,  that  the  firft  v 
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nounced  ZubdaU  The  hd.  is  often  omitted  by  us,  when 
we  write  Persian  in  English  letters,  but  ought  invariably 
to  be  inferted,  as  in  Shdhndmah  ;  fince  the  afpiration  is , 
very  perceptibly  founded  in  the  true  pronunciation  of 
dergdh)  rubdh^  and  other  fimilar  words.  The  Sanscrit 
charafter  before  us  has  the  Angular  property  of  being 
interchangeable,  by  certain  rules,  both  with  ra  and  sa; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Sylva  of  the  Romans  was 
formed  from  the  JEolick  word  hylva9  and  as  arbos  wa£ 
ufed  in  old  Latin  for  arbor. 


^ 


We  come  now  to  the  firft  proper  confonant  of  the 
Indian  fyftem;  in  which  a  feries  of  letters,  formed  in 
the  throat  near  the  root  of  the  tongue,  properly  takes 
the  lead.     This  letter  has  the  found  of  our  h  and  c  in 
the  words  king  and  cannibal ;  but  there  will  be  great 
convenience  in  expreffing  it  uniformly  by  the  second  of 
thofe  marks,  whatever  be  the  vowel  following  it.     The 
Arabs,  and,  perhaps,  all  nations  defcended  from  Sew* 
have  a  remarkable  letter  founded  near  the  palate  with  a 
hard  preflure,  not  unlike  the  cawing  of  a  raven,  as  in 
the  word  Kdsim;  and  for  this  particular  found  the  redun- 
dance of  our  own  alphabet  fupplies  us  with  an  ufeful 
fymbol.     The  common  people  in  Hhejdz  and  Egypt 
confound  it,  indeed,  with  the  firft  letter  of  Gabr  ;  and 
the  Persians  only  add  to  that  letter  the  hard  palatine 
found  of  the  Arabian  hdf:  but,  if  we  diftinguilh  it  in- 
variably by  k,  we  (hall  find  the  utility  of  appropriating 
our  c  to  the  notation  of  the  Indian  letter  now  before  us. 
The  third  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet  was  probably 
articulated  like  the  kappa  of  the  Greeks;  and  we  may 
fairly  fuppofe,  that  Cicero  and  67/ A#ra -were  pronounced 
alike  at  Rome  and  at  Athens.      Tbe  Welsh  apply  this 

letter 
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letter  uniformly  to  the  fame  found,  as  in  cae  and  cefn; 
and  a  little  praftice  will  render  fuch  words  as  citdb  and 
cinnara  familiar  to  our  eyes. 

x  We  hear  much  of  afpirated  letters ;  but  the  only 
proper  aspirates  (thofe,  I  mean,  in  which  a  ftrong 
breathing  is  diftinftly  heard  after  the  confonants)  are  to 
be  found  in  the  languages  of  India ;  unlefs  the  word  ca- 
chexy,  which  our  medical  writers  have  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  be  thought  an  exception  to  the  rule.  This 
afpiration  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  comma,  as  the  letter 
before  us  is  exprefl'ed  in  the  word  c'hanitra,  a  spade. 
The  Arabian^  Persian,  and  Tuscan  afpirate,  which  is 
formed  by  a  harfh  protrufion  of  the  breath,  while  the 
confonant  is  roughly  articulated  near  the  root  of  'the 
tongue,  may  be  written  as  in  the  word  makkzen^  a 
treasury. 

Whatever  vowel  follows  this  letter,  it  fhould  con- 
stantly be  expreffed  as  in  the  words  gul,  a  flower,  and 
gil,  clay  :  and  we  may  obferve,  as  before,  that  a  little 
ufe  will  reconcile  us  to  this  deviation  from  our  irregular 
fy  ftem.  The  Germans %  whofe  pronunciation  appears  to 
be  more  confiftent  tljan  our  own,  would  fcarce  under- 
stand the  Latin  name  of  their  own  country,  if  an 
Englishman  were  to  pronounce  it  as  he  was  taught  at 
fchooU 


The  proper  afpirate  of  die  laft  letter,  as  in  the  word 
Rag*kuvansa*  The  Persians  and  Arabs  pronounce  their 
ghain  with  a  bur  in  the  throat,  and  a  tremulous  motion 

of 
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of  the  tongue,  which  gives  it  a  found  refembling  that 
of  r,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Northumberland:  but  it  is, 
in  truth,  a  compound  guttural,  though  frequently  ex- 
prefled  by  a  fimple  letter,  as  in  Gaza>  which  fhould  be 
written  Ghazzah,  a  city  of  Palestine;  and  in  gazelle,  as 
the  French  naturalifts  call  the  ghazdl,  or  antelope, 
of  the  Arabians.  The  Persian  word  mi'gh,  a  cloud,  is 
meg* ha  in  Sanscrit;  as  mzsh,  a  (heep,  appears  alfo  to  be 
derived  from  mcsha,  by  that  change  of  the  long  vowels, 
which  generally  diftinguifhes  the  Iranian  from  the 
Indian  pronunciation. 

This  is  the  nasal  palatine,  which  I  have  already  pro- 
posed to  denote  by  a  point  above  the  letter  n;  fince  the 
addition  of  a  g  would  create  confufion,  and  often  fug- 
geft  the  idea  of  a  different  fyllable.  Thus  ends  the 
firft  feries  of  Ndgari  letters,  confiding  of  the  hard  and 
soft  guttural,  each  attended  by  its  proper  afpirate,  and 
followed  by  a  nasal  of  the  fame  clafs ;  which  elegant 
arrangement  is  continued,  as  far  as  poffible,  through  the 
Sanscrit  fyftem,  and  feems  conformable  to  the  beauti- 
ful analogy  of  nature. 

.  The  next  is  a  feries  of  compound  letters,  as  mofl: 
grammarians  confider  them,  though  fome  hold  them  to 
be  fimple  founds  articulated  near  the  palate.  The  firft 
of  them  has  no  diftinft  fign  in  our  own  alphabet,  but  is 
exprefTed,  as  in  the  word  China9  by  two  letters,  which 
are  certainly  not  its  component  principles.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  properly  denoted,  as  it  is  in  the  great 
work  of  M.  D'Hsrbelot,  by  tsh;  but  the  inconve- 
nience of  retaining  our  own  fymbol  will  be  lefs  than 
that  of  introducing  a  new  combination,  or,  inventing, 
after  the  example  of  D*»  Fhankun,  a  new  chara&er. 

China  '■ 
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China  is  a  Sanscrit  word ;  and  it  will  be  convenient  fo 
to  write  it,  though  I  feel  an  inclination  to  exprefs  U 
otherwife. 


5 


The  fame  compofition  with  a  ftrong  breathing  arti-* 
tulated  after  it.  Harfh  as  it  may  feem,  we  cannot,  if 
we  continue  the  former  fymbol,  avoid  cxpre(Dng  this 
(bund,  as  in  the  word  ck'handas^  metre. 


3f 

This  too  feems  to  have  been  confidered  by  the  Hindu* 
as  a  fimple  palatine,  but  appears,  in  truth,  to  be  the 
complex  expreflSon  of  chh.     Perhaps  the  fame  letter 
may,  by  a  I'm  all  difference  of  articulation,  partake  of 
two  different  found?.     TW.>y  at  lcaft,  we  may  obferve* 
that  the  letter  under  coniideration  is  confounded,  as  9 
fimple  found,  v/iih  ya;  and,  as  a  compound,  with  7 
one  of  its  conftituenti .  thus  the  ydsvih  of  Arabia  is 
us  catted  jasmin ;  while  the  fame  man  is  Giorgi  at  Ran 
and  Zorzi  at  Venice ;  or,  (to  give  an  example  of  b 
in  a  fingle  word,)  yug,  or  junction,  at  Bdndres,  isjf 
Bengal;  and  was  pronounced  zug,  or,  in  the  nof 
tive,  zugon,  at  Athens.     We  fhould,  however,  1 
ably  exprefs  the  letter  before  us  by  ja. 

'  The  Arabian  letters  Hhal\  Udd>  and  dhd,  are 
nounced  in  Persia  like  za,  with  a  fort  of  lifp, 
attempt  to  give  them  their  genuine  found :   TI 
be  well  expreffed  as  in  fluxionary  characters,  b* 
Of  points  above  them,  i,  i,  2. 
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The  preceding  letter  afpirated,  as  in  the  word 
J'hasha,  a  fifh. 

This  is  the  second  nafal,  compofed  of  the  former  and 
the  letter  ya.  As  the  Italian  word  agnello  and  our 
onion  contain  a  compoGtion  of  n  and  y>  they  fliould 
regularly  be  written  any ello  and  onyon;  and  the  Indian 
found  differs  only  in  the  greater  nafality  of  the  firft  let- 
ter, which  may  be  diftinguifhed,  as  before,  by  &  point* 
A  very  ufeful  Sanscrit  root,  fignifying  to  know,  begins 
with  the  letter  jay  followed  by  this  compound  nasals 
and  fliould  be  written  jnyd\  whence  jhyana>  know-, 
ledge :  but  this  harfh  combination  is  in  Bengal  foften- 
ed  into  gyd :  it  is  exprefled  by  a  diftinQ.  character, 
which  (lands  laft  in  the  plate  annexed* 

In  the  curious  work  entitled  Tofifahu'l  Hind%  or,  The 
Present  of  India,  this  is  the  fourth  feries  of  Sanscrit 
letters ;  but,  in  general,  it  has  the  third  rank,  more 
agreeably,  I  think,  to  the  analogy  of  the  fyftem.  This 
clafs  is  pronounced  with  an  inflexion  of  the  tongue  to- 
wards the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  gives  an  obtufe 
.  found  to  the  confonant,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  an 
accent  above  it.  The  firft  is  the  Indian  /a,  as  in  the 
word  coiara,  a  rotten  tree,  and  is  commonly  exprefled 
hi  Persian  writings  by  four  points,  but  would  be  bettet 
parked  by  the  Arabian  ia>  which  it  very  nearly  re* 
(emblcs, 

•PlateJI, 

The 
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Tlie  fame  with    d  ftrong  breathing  after  it,  as  in 
Faicuni'ha,  or  unwearied^  an  epithet  of  Vishnu. 


A  remarkable  letter,  which  the  Muslimans  call  the 
Indian  ddl ;  and  exprefs,  alfo,  by  four  points  over  it : 
but  it  fhould,  by  analogy  to  the  others,  be  diftinguiflicd 
by  an  accentual  mark,  as  in  the  word  dam/a,  punilh- 
ment.     When  the  tongue  is  inverted  with  a  flight  vi- 
bratory motion,  this  letter  has  a  mixture  of  the  r 
with  which  it  is  often,  but  incorreftly,  confounded; 
in  the  contmon  word  bera  for  becla,  great.   It  refcm? 
the  Arabian  Had. 


U 


The  preceding  letter  afpirated,  as  in  D'hdcd, 
perly  pronounced  Dacva.  In  the  fame  manner 
written' the  Arabian  JHid^  but  without  the 
fince  its  afpirate  islefs  diftin&ly  heard  than  r 
dian  found. 


^ 


This  is  the  nasal  of  the  third  feries,  ar 
a  fimilar  inverfion  of  the  tongue.     In  Sa- 
ufually  follows  the  letters  ra  and  sha,  (a' 
derived  from  Brahman^  the  Supreme  B* 


\ 
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name  of  his  preserving  power,)  or  precedes  the  other 
letters  of  the  third  clafs. 


^5 

Here  begins  the  fourth  feries,  on  which  we  have 
little  more  to  remark*  The  firft  letter  of  this  clafs  is 
the  common  ta,  or  hard  dental,  if  it  may  not  rather  be 
con  fide  red  as  a  lingual. 


Its  afpirate,  which  ought  to  be  written  with  a  com- 
ma, as  in  the  word  AswatVha%  the  Indian  fig-tree,  left 
it  be  confounded  by  our  countrymen  with  the  Arabian 
found  in  thurayyd%  the  Pleiads,  which  is  precifely  the 
English  afpiration  in  think ;  a  found  which  the  Persians 
and  French  cannot  eafily  articulate.  In  Persian  it 
fhould  be  exprefled  by  s  with  a  point  above  it. 


The  soft  dental  in  Devald,  or  Deity. 

The  fame  afpirated,  as  in  D*herma,  juftice,  virtue* 
or  piety.  We  muft  alfo  diftinguifli  this  letter  by  a 
comma  from  the  Arabian  in  dhahab9  gold ;  a  found  of 
difficult  articulation  in  France  and  Persia^  which  we 
write  thus  very  improperly,  inftead  of  retaining  the 
genuine  Anglosaxon  letter;  or  expreffing  it,  as  we  might 
with  great  convenience,^/^. 

The 
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The  fimpje  nasal,  founded  by  the  teeth  with  a  little 
aflpiftance  from  the  noftrils,  but  not  fo  much  as  in  many 
^French  and  Persian  words.  Both  this  nasal  and  the 
former  occur  in  the  name  Ndrdyena,  or  dwelling  in 
water* 


Next  eome  the  labials  in  the  fame  order ;  and  fipft 
the  hard  labial  pa,  formed  by  a  ftrong  compreflion  of 
the  lips,  which  fo  ill  fuits  the  configuration  of  an  Ara- 
bian mouth,  that  it  cannot  be  articulated  by  an  Arab 
without  much  effort. 


The  proper  afpirate  of  pa,  as  in  the  word  shepherd; 
but  often  pronounced  like  our  fa,  as  in  fela,  inftead  of 
p'kela,  fruit*     In  truth,  the  fa  is  a  diftinft  letter ;  an(* 
our  pha,  which  in  English  is  redundant,  fhpuld  be  2j 
propria  ted  to  the  notation  of  this  Indian  labial.     . 


The  soft  labial  in  Budd'ha,  wife,  and  the  feconc7 
ter  in  moil  alphabets  ufed  by  Europeans  ;  which 
with  a  vowel,  a  labial,  a  palatine,  and  a  lingu; 
ought  ever  to  be  diftinguiQied  in  Ndgari  by  a  trar 
bar,  though  the  copyifts  often  omit  this  ufefv 
tin&ion. 
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The  Indian  afpirate  of  the  preceding  letter,  as  in  the 
word  bhdshd;  or  a  spoken  dialeft.  No  comma  is  necef- 
fary  in  this  notation,  fince  the  found. of  bha  cannot  be* 
confounded  with  any  in  our  own  language. 


ST 


This  is  the  laft  nafal,  as  in  Menu,  one  of  the  firft 
created  beings  according  to  the  Indians:  it  is  formed, by 
clofing  the  lips  entirely,  whilft  the  breath  partes  gently 
through  the  nofe.  And  here  ends  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  Ndgari  letters.  Another  feries  might  have 
been  added,  namely,  sa,  sha,  za,  zha,  which  are  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  ta,  tha,  da,  dha,  and  the  reft  ;  but 
the  two  laft  founds  ate  not  ufed  in  Sanscrit.  / 


IT 


Then  follows  a  fet  of  letters  approaching  to  the  na- 
ture of  vowels.  The  firft  of  them  feems,  in  truth,  to 
be  no  more  than  our  third  fhort  vowel  beginning  a 
diphthong,,  and  may,  therefore,  be  thought  a  fuper- 
fluous  chara&er.  Since  this  anion,  however,  produces 
a  kind  of  confonant  articulated  near  the  palate,, it  i$ 
ranked  by  many  among  the  eonfonants,  and  often  con- 
founded with  ja:  hence  Yamuna,  a  facred  river  in  India> 
called  alfo-  the  Daughter  of  the  Sun,  is  written  Jpmanes 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Jumna,  lefs  properly,  by  the  English* 


Th* 
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The  two  liquids  na  and  ma*  on  of  which  is  a  lingual 
and  the  pther  a  labial,  are  kept  apart,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  analogy  of  the  fyftem ;  and  the  other  two  are 
introduced  between  the  two  femivowels :  the  firft  of 
thefe  is  ra,  as  in  Ra'ma,  the  conqueror  of  Sildn. 


The  fecond  is  la  in  Lahca%  another  name  of  that 
ifland  both  in  Tibut,  and  in  India.  A  defeft  in  the  or-' 
gans  of  the  common  Bengalese  often  caufes  a  confufion 
between  there  two  liquids,  and  even  the  found  of  na  is 
frequently  fubftituted  for  the  letter  before  us. 


When  this  charaQer  correfponds,  as  it  fometinjes 
does  in  Sanscrit^  with  our  wa,  it  is,  in  fa&,  our  fifth 
short  vowel  preceding  another  in  forfning  a  diphthong, 
and  might  eafily  be  fpared in  our  fyftem  of  letters;  but, 
when  it  has  the  found  of  va,  it  is  a  labial,  formed  by 
ftriking  the  lower  lip  againft  the  upper  teeth,  and  might 
thus  be  arranged  in  a  feries  of  proportionals,  pa>fa>bay 
va.  It  cannot  eafily  be  pronounced  in  this  manner  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  and  fome  other  provinces, 
who  confound  it  with  Z>a,  from  which  it  ought  carefully 
to  be  diftinguifhed;  fince  we  cannot  conceive  that,  in 
fo  perfeQ  a  fyftem  as  the  Sanscrit*  there  could  ever  have 
been  two  fymbols  for  the  fame  found.  In  faft,  the  Mon- 
tes  Parveti  of  our  ancient  Geographers  were  fo  named 
from  Pari: eta,  not  Parbeta>  a  mountain.  The  wdw  of 
the  Arabs  is  always  a  vowel, either  feparate  or  coalefcing 

with 
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'with  another  in  the  form  of  a  diphthong  ;  but  in  Persian 
words  it  is  a  confonant,  and  pronounced  like  our  va, 
though  with  rather  lefs  force. 

Then  follow  three  sibilants,  the  firft  of  which  is 
often,  very  inaccurately,  confounded  with  thq  fecond, 
and  even  with  the  third  :  it  belongs  to  that  clafsof  con*     '• 
fonants  which,  in  the  notation  here  propofed,  are  exT 
preffed  by  acute  accents  above  them,  to  denote  an  in-' 
verfion  of  the  tongue  towards  the  palate,  whence  this 
letter  is  called  in  India  the  palatine  sa.   It  occurs  in  a 
great  number  of  words,  and  fhould  be  written  as  in 
palasa,  the  name  of  a  facred  tree,  with  a  very  brilliant 
flower.     In  the  fame  manner  may  be  noted'  the  idd  of   iA 
the  Arabs  and  Hebrews,  which  laft  it  refembles  in  (hape,  "# 
and  probably  refembled  in  found ;  except  that  in  Casmir^ 
and  the  provinces  bordering  on  Persia,  it  is  hardly  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  the  following  letter. 

The  second  is  improperly  written  ska  in  our  English 

fyftem,  and  cha9  ftill  more  erroneoufly,  in  that  of  the 

French ;  but  the  form  generally  known  may  be  retained, 

fo  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  too  great  a  change  even 

from  wrong  to  right.     This  letter,  of  which  sa  and  ha 

are  not  the  component  parts,  is  formed  fo  far  back  in. 

the  head,  that  the  Indians  call  it  a  cerebral.     Either  it 

was  not  articulated  by  the  Greeks,  or  they  chofe  to  ex- 

prefs  it  by  their  Xi ;  fince  of  the  Persian  word  Ardashir 

they  have  formed  Artaxerxes.  *'■      ■ 

i 

'.T 

The  dental  sa,  which  refembles  the  Hebrew  letter  of 
the  fame  found,  and,  like  that,  is  often  miftaken  by 
ignorant  copyifts  for  the  ma* 

The 
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The  ftrong  breathing  ha9  but  rather  mifplaced  in  the 
JNdgari  fyftem,  fince  it  is  the  fecond  element  of  articu* 
late  founds.  The  very  hard  breathing  of  the  Arabs  may 
be  well  expreffed  by  doubling  the  mark  of  afpiration, 
as  in  Muhhammed ;  or  by  an  accent  above  it,  in  the 
manner  of  the  long  vowels,  as  in  Ahmed* 

The  Indian  fyftem  of  letters  clofes  with  a  compound 
of  ta  andsAa,  as  in  the  word paricshd,  ordeal :  it  is  ana- 
*  logous  to  bur  x9  a  fuperfluous  chara&er,  of  no  ufe,  that 
1  know  of,  except  in  algebra.  The  Bengalese  give  it 
the  found  of  cya,  or  of  our  k  in  fuch  words  as  kind  and 
sky :  but  we  may  conclude,  that  the  other  pronunciation 
is  very  ancient,  fince  the  old  Persians  appear  to  have 
borrowed  their  word  Racshah  from  the  Racsha,  or  rfe- 
'mon  of  the  Hindus,  which  is  written  with  the  letter  be- 
fore us.  The  Greeks  rendered  this  letter  by  their  Khi9 
changing  Dqcshin>  or  the  fouth,  into  Dakhin. 

All  the  founds  ufed  in  Sanscrit,  Arabick,  Persian^ 
and  Hindi,  are  arranged  fyftematically  in  the  table  pre- 
fixed to  this  differtation*;  and  the  fingular  letter  of  the 
Arabs,  which  they  call  din,  is  placed  immediately  be- 
fore the  confonants.  It  might  have  been  clafied,  as  the 
modern  Jews  pronounce  it,  among  the  ftrong  nasals  of 
the  Indians ;  but,  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  it  has  a  very 
different  found,  of  which  no  verbal  defcription  can  give 
an  idea,  and  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  nasal 
vowel:  it  is  uniformly  diftinguiftied  by  a  circumflex 
either  above  a  (hort  vowel,  or  over  the  letter  preced- 
ing a  long  one,  as  Urn,  learning ;  ddlim,  learned. 

•  Plate  I. 

Agreeably 
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Agreeably  to  the  preceding  analyfis  of  letters,  if  I 
were  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  English  orthography,  I 
fhould  write  Addison  s  description  of  the  angel  in  the 
following  manner,  diftinguifhing  the  simple  breathing* 
or  firft  element,  which  we  cannot  invariably  omit,  by  a 
perpendicular  line  over  our  firft  or  fecond  vowel : 

So  hwen  sm  enjel,  bai  divain  cam&nd»  •- 
Widh  raifin  tempefts  fhecs  a  gilti  land, 
Sch  az  av  let  or  pel  firitanya  pift, 
Calm  and  firm  hi  draivz  dhi  fyuryas  J)14ft, 
And,  pliz'd  dh*  almaitiz  arderz  tu  perflSrm, 
Raids  in  dhi  hwerlwind  and  daire&s  dhi  Harm. 

This  mode  of  writing  poetry  would  be  the  tquch- 
ftone  of  bad  rhymes,  which  the  eye  '  as  well  as  the  eat  ;* 
would  inftantly  deteft ;  as  in  the  firft  couplet  of  this' 
defcription,  and  even  in  the  laft,  according  to  the  com- 
mon pronunciation  of  the  word  perform.  I  clofc  this 
paper  with  fpeciraens  of  oriental  writing ;  not  as  fixed 
ftandards  of  orthography,  which  no  individual  has  a 
right  to  fettle,  but  as  examples  of  the  method  which 
1  recommend;  and,  in  order  to  relieve  the  drynefs  of 
the  fubjeft,  I  annex  tranflations  of  all  but  the  firft  fpe- 
cimen,  which  1  referve  for  another  occafion* 


I. 

Four  Distichs  from  the  Sr'i  bha'gawat*, 

Mr*  Wjlkins's  Orthography^ 

ahamevasSmevagre  nanyadyat  sadasat  paratn 
paschadaham  yadetachcha  yovaseeshyeta  sosmyahSm. 


•  Sec  Plate  IV.    The  Letters  are  in  Plate  II. 
Vol.  I.  -D  rceterthara 
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r£etertham  yat  prateeyeta  na  prateeyeta  chatmane? 
tadveedyad  atmano  mayam  yatha  bhaso  yatha  tamah 

[n55 

yatha  mahantee  bhootanee  bh5oteshoochchavacheshwa~ 
pravecshtanyapraveeshtanee  tatha  teshoo  nateshwaham 


ctavSdeva  jfifcjnasyam  tattwa  jSejnasoonatmanah 
an  way  a  vyateereklbhyam  yat  syat  sarvatra  sarv£da. 


This  wonderful  paffage  I  fhould  exprefs  in  the  following; 

manner : 


*  $  aham€vasam£vagre  nanyadyat  sadasat  param 
hl  paschadaham  yadetachcha  yovasishyeta  s6smyahatfi 


tf  tcrt'ham  yat  pratiyeta  na  pratiyeta  chatmani 
tadvidyadatmano  mayam  yat'ha  bhaso  yat'ha  tamah 


yatlia  mahanti  bhutini  bhuteshuchchavacheshwanu^ 
pravishianyapravishtani  tat'ha  teshu  na  teshwahanj 


etavadeva  jijhySsyam  tattwa  jijiiyasunatmanah 
ftnwaya  vyatirecabhyam  yat  syat  servatra  servada* 


II. 

•  ■•  ■ 

Mo'HA  MlJDGARAt 

The  title  of  this  fine  piece  properly  fignifies,  Tht$, 
Mallet  of Delusion  or  Folly,  but  may  likewife  be  trans- 
lated, A  Remedy  for  Distraction  qf  Mind :  it  is  com* 

m.  £ofo< 
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*  pofed  iiv  regular  anapaeftick  verres  according  to  the 
ftliaeft' rules*  of  Greek  profody;  but  in  rhymed  cou- 
plet^ two  of  which,  here  form  a  sloca. 


» .  .  » ■ 


■  * 


-s 


•  ■ 
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mu&ha  jahihi  dbanagamatrishnam 
curu  tenubaddhimanah  suvitrishnam 
yallabbase  nijacarmopattam  a 

vittam  .ttena  vinodaya  chittam. 

ca  tava  cahtd  caste  putrah 
sariscafoyam  ativavichittrah 
casya  twam  va  cuta  ayata 
stattwam  chintaya  tadidam  bhratah. 


i 

1 

i 
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ftia  cum  dhanajanayauvanagarvaitt 
harati  nimeshat  calah  sarvam 
friayamayamidamac'hilam  hitwa 
brehoiapadapn  previsasu  viditwa* 


nalinidalagatajalayattararalam    •  - 
tadvajjivanamatisaya  chapalam 
cshenamiha  sajjana  sahgatireca 
bhawati  bhawarnavatarane  naudL 

angam  galitam  palitaoa  itmn&aip 

*  » 

dantavihinapi  jatam  tuh&am 
caradhritacampitasobhitadahdam 
tadapi  namunchatyaaa  bhaqftaou 

y&vajjananam  iavanmara&am 
tavajjanani  jaifaarfc  fcayanam 
iti  sansarc  fp'hutatara  doshah 
cat'hamiha  manava  tava  fefuoshaln 

dinayaminyau  sayam  pratah 
sisiravasantau  punar£yatah 
calah  tridati  gach'hatyayu 
Btadapi  na  murichatyasavayu,h. 

suravaramandiratarutalavasah 
sayya  bhutalamajinam  vasah 
cervaparigrahabhogatyagah  , 
casya  suc'ham  na  caroti  viragah. 


P  m  fcatrau 
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Satrau  mitre  putre  bandhau 
ma  curu  yatnam  vigrahasahdhau 
bhava  samachittah  servatra  twam 
vahch'hasyachirad  yadi  vifhnutwam 

ashtaculachalaseptasamudra 
brchmapurahdaradinacararudrih 
natwam  nay  am  nay  am  loca 
stadapi  cimart'ham  criyate  socah. 


twayi  mayi  chanyatraico  vishnur 
vyart'ham  cupyasi  mayyasahishnuh 
servam  pa&yatmanyatmanam 
aervatrotsrija  bhedajnyanam . 

valaftavat  cridasa&a 
staruhastavat  tarunira&ah 
vriddhastavach  chintamagnah 
pereme  brahmani  copi  nalagnah. 


dwadasa  pajj' hat  icabhi  rase  shah 
&ishyanam  cat'hitobhyupadesah 
yesham  naisha  caroti  vivecam 
tesham  cah  curutamatirecam. 


A  verbal  Tranflation. 

i .  Reftrain,  deluded  mortal,  thy  third  of  acquiring 
wealth ;  excite  an  averfion  from  it  in  thy  body,  under- 
{landing,    and    inclination ;    with   the    riches    which 

l       *    *  thou 
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thou  acquired  by  thy  own  a&ions,  with  thefe  gratify 
thy  foul. 

2.  Who  is  thy  wife ;  who  thy  fon ;  how  extremely 
wonderful  is  even  this  world ;  whofe  creature  thou  alfo 
art ;  whence  thou  cameft — meditate  on  this,  O  brother, 
and  again  on  this. 

3.  Make  no  boaft  of  opulence,  attendants,  youth ; 
all  these  time  fnatches  away  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye : 
checking  all  this  illufion  like  Mdyd%  fet  thy  heart  on  the 
foot  of  Brahme,  fpeedily  gaining  knowledge  of  him. 

4.  As  a  drop  of  water  moves  tremulous  on  the  lotos- 
leaf,  thus  is  human  life  inexpreffibly  flippery  :  the  com- 
pany of  the  virtuous  endures  here  but  for  a  moment ; 
that  is  our  fh%>  in  paffing  the  ocean  of  the  world. 

5.  The  body  is  tottering ;  the  head,  grey ;  the  mouth, 
toothlefs :  the  delicate  ftaff  trembles  in  the  band  which 
holds  it :  (till  the  flaggon  of  covetoufnefs  remains  un- 
emptied. 

6.  How  foon  are  we  born !  how  foon  dead !  how  long 
lying  in  the  mother's  womb !  How  great  is  the  preva- 
lence of  vice  ia  this  world!  Wherefore, O  man,  haft 
thou  complacency  here  below  ? 

1" 

7.  Day  and  flight,  evening  and  morning,  winter  and 
fpring,  depart  and  return:  time  fports,  life  paffes  on* 
yet  the  wind  of  expectation  continues  unreftrained. 

8.  To  dwell  under  the  manfion  of  the  high  Gods  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  to  have  the  ground  for  a  couch,  and 

a  hide  for  vefture,  to  renounce  all  extrinfick  enjoyments ;        o 
whom  doth  not  fuch  devotion  fill  with  delight  ? 

9.  Place 


# 


r 
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9.  Place  not  thy  affe&ions  tob  ftrongly  ori  fob  or 
friend,  on  a  fon  or  a  kinfman,  in  war  or  in  peace :.  be 
thou  even-minded  towards  all,  if  thou  defireft  fpeedily  , 
to  attain  the  nature  of  Vishnu. 

10.  Eight  original  mountains,  and  feven  feasf 
Brahme,  Indra,  the  Sun,. and  Rvdha^  these  are  per-* 
itoanent  ,*  not  thou,  not  I,  nor  this  or  that  people:  where^ 
fore  then  fliould  anxiety  be  raifed  i&  $ur  minds  ? 

it*  In  thee,  in  me,  in  every  other  being,  is  Vishnu  j 
fooliffily  art  thou  offended  with  me,  not  bearing  my  apr 
proach  :  fee  every  foul  in  thy  own  foql ;  in  all  places 
Jay  aiide  a  notion  of  diveriity. 

12.  The  boy  fo  long  delights  in  his  play;  the  youth 
fo  long  purfues  hi&  damfel;  the  old  man Jb  long  broods 
over  uneafinefs;  that  no  one  meditates  cftpthe  Supreme 
3eing*j 

13.  This  is  the  inftruftion  of  learners  delivered  in 
twelve  diftinQ  ftanzas :  what  more  can  be  done  with 
ftich,  as  this  work  fills  Hot  with  devotion  ? 

Ill, 


A 


The  following-Elegy,  which  is  chofeq  as  a  fpecimen  of 
Arabick*%  was  compofed  by  a  learned  Philofopher 
and  Scholar,  Mi'r  Muhammed  Htbiain,  before  his 
journey  to  Haidardbdd  with  Rrt&Afy&  Johnson, 

md  ansa  Id  ansa  dllati 
Jdat  ilayya  dlai  hadhar 
dlnaumu  dthhala  jafnahd 
Wadlkalhu  idra  bihi  dldkadr 


rasadat 


•  Plate  V.  and  Plate  HI. 
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rasadat  dsdwida  haumihd 
fatakhallasat  minhd  dlgharw 
nazadt  khaldhhzldh  lehd 
dlld  tufdjihnd  bishar 

teshcu  dliarika  UShulmahih 
fahadat  bihd  najma  dlsahhar 
fi  loildhik  had  cahhalat 

bisawddihdjafna  alhamar 

wa  terai  dlghamdma  cadjmulik 
terdi  dlnujuma  dlai  d&har 
tebci  uyunoh  lihemdi 
dfai  fiaddyihihd  dlzuhar 


* 


wadlberhu  yebsimu.  thegruhu 
djabdh  lihdtica  fllghiyar   < 
wadlrddu  cdda  yukharrihi 
dldsmdkha  fi  iummi  dlfiajar 

fahawat  tuddnikuni  wakad, 
Madharat  vndki  min  khafar 
wadldemu  bella  hhududahd 
wqsakai  riyafldh  lilna'dhar 

wateneffasat  iSh  call  am  at 
wararnatfuwddi  bidlsherar 
Mhallat  tuddtibunei  dlai 
dn  jedda  li  dzrnu  dlsafar 


M<a 
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hdlat  ddhabta  fuwddand 
waddhaktahu  Herra  dlsahar 
tadsi  dwqmera  lilhawai 
»  ivatuiiuu  nd'sifiaca  dlghudar 

wateduru  min  drSih  ilai 
drdih  wamd  ter&di  dlmekarr 
yaumdn  tesiru  lica  dlbihhdru 
watdraKah  turmai  bibarr 

md  dhd  dfddaca  jaulahoh 
ftaula  dlbilddi  siwai  dlSajar 
adlifta  dilhbda  dlfeld 
tuanesita  drama  dlbasher 

dm  kad  melelta  jiwdrand 
yd  wdifta  khillln  kad  nafar 
fdrfiem  dlai  kalbi  dlladhi 
rdma  dlsuluwwa  wamd  kadar. 


The  Tranflation. 

i.  Never,  oh !  never  (hall  I  forget  the  fair  one,  who 
came  to  my  tent  with  timid  circumfpe£Uon : 

a.  Sleep  fat  heavy  on  her  eye-lids,  and  her  heart 
fluttered  with  fear. 

3.  She  had  marked  the  dragons  of  her  tribe,  (the 
sentinels,)  and  had  difmiffed  all  dread  of  danger  from 
them; 

4.  She 
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4.  She  had  laid  afide  the  rings  which  ufed  to  grace 
her  ankles ;  left  the  found  of  them  fliould  expofe  her 
to  calamity : 


5.  She  deplored  the  darknefs  of  the  way,  which  hid 
from  her  the  morning-ftar. 


6.  It  was  a  night,  when  the  eye-lafhes  of  the  moon 
were  tinged  with  the  black  powder  (alcohol)  of  the 
gloom; 


7.  A  nighty  in  which  thou  mighteft  have  feen  the 
clouds,  like  camels,  eagerly  grazing  on  the  ftars; 


8.  While  the  eyes  of  heaven  wept  on  the  bright  bor- 
ders of  the  iky ; 


9.  The  lightning  difplayed  his  fhining  teeth,  with 
wonder  at  this  change  in  thejirmament ; 

10.  And  the  thunder  almoft  burft  the  ears  of  the 
deafened,  rocks. 


11.  She  was  defirous  of  embracing  me,  but,  through 
modefty,  declined  my  embrace. 

12.  Tears  bedewed  her  cheeks,  and  to  my  eyes, 
watered  a  bower  of  rofes. 

13.  When  fhe  fpake,  her  panting  fighs  blew  flames 
jnto  my  heart. 

14.  She 
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14.  She  continued  expoftulating  with  me  on  my  ex- 
ceflive  defire  of  travel. 


15.    c  Thou  haft  melted  my  heart,  ((he  faid,)  and 
•  made  it  feel  inexpreffible  anguifh. 


16.  f  Thou  art  perverfe  in  thy  conduft.  to  her  who 
4  loves  tho#>  and  obfequious  to  thy  guileful  advifer. 


17.  f  Thou  goeft  round  from  country  to  country, 
•  and  art  never  pleafed  with  a  fixed  refidence. 


18.  *  One  while  the  feas  roll  with  thee  ;  and,  another 
4  while,  thou  art  agitated  on  the  fliore. 


19.  €  What  fruit,  but  painful  fatigue,  can  arife  fronj 
*  rambling  over  foreign  regions  ? 

20.  f  Haft  thou  affociated  thyfelf  with  the  wild  an- 
€  telopes  of  the  defert,  and  forgotten  the  tame  deer  ? 


21.  c  Art  thou  weary  then  of  our  neighbourhood? 
*  O  woe  to  him  who  flees  from  his  beloved  I 


22.    f  Have  pity  at  length  on  my  afflifted  heart, 
c  which  feeks  relief,  and  cannot  obtain  it.f 

Each  couplet  of  the  original  confifts  of  two  Dimeter 
Jambicks^^tid  muft  be  read  in  the.  proper  cadence. 

IV.  As 
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IV. 


As  a  fpecimen  of  the  old  Persian  language  and  charac- 
ter, I  fubjoin  a  very  curious  pa  Rage  from  the  Zendy 
which.was  communicated  to  me  by  Bahman,  thefoa 
of  Bahra'm,  a  native  of  Yezd,  and,  as  his  name  in* 
dicates,  a  Pdrsi :  he  wrote  the  paflage  from  memory; 
fince  his  books  in  Paklavi  and  Deri  are  not  yet 
brought  to  Bengal.  It  is  a  fuppofed  anfwer  of  I'z  ad 
or  God  to  Zera'htusht,  who  had  afked  by  what 
means  mankind  could  obtain  happinefs. 

Az  pid  u  mad  che  ce  pid  u  mad  ne  khoshnud  bid  har- 
.grz  bihisht  nevinid ;  bejdyi  cirfah  biz'ak  vinid:  mehdn 
rd  be  dzarmnzc  ddridy  ce/tdn  rd  be  hick  giinah  maydx- 
~.  arid ;  aj  khishdvendi  dervish  nang  meddrid :  ddd  u 
yenddd  i  khdliki  yectd  beh  car  ddrid ;  az  ristdkhi  zi  ten 
pasin  endi  sheh  nemdyid :  mabddd  ce  ashil  ten  khz  sh 
rd  duzakhi  cunid%  va  dnche  be  khz  shten  nashdhad  be. 
casdn  mapasendid  va  ma  punid:  herche  be  giti  cunid 
fe  mainu  qz  au^h  pazirah  dyed  *. 

A  verbal  Tranflation. 

"  If  you  do  that  with  which  your  father  and  mother 
are  not  pleafed,  you  (hall  never  fee  heaven ;  inftead  of 
.goad  fpirits,  you  (hall  fee  evil  beings :  behave  with 
honefty  and  with  refpe£t  to  the  great ;  and  on  no  ac- 
count injure  the  mean  :  hold  not  your  poor  delations  a 
reproach  to  you  :  imitate  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of 
the  Only  Creator :  meditate  on  the  refurre&ion  of  the 
future  body ;  left  you  make  your  fouls  and  bodies  the 
inhabitants  of  hell ;  and  whatever  would  be  unpleafing 
to  yourfelves,  think  not  that  pleating  to  others,  and  do 
it  hot :  whatever  good  you  do  on  earth,  for  that  you 
fliall  receive  a  retribution  in  heaven." 

♦  PUtc  VIL    The  Zend  Letters  are  in  Plate  III. 

II 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  fufpe&ed  (and  the  language  itfelf 
may  confirm  the  fufpicion)  that  this  do&rine  has  been 
taken  from  a  religion  very  different,  both  in  age  and 
authority,  from  that  of  Zera'htusht. 


V. 


The  following  ftory  in  modern  Pirsian  was  given  to 
me  by  Mirzd  Abdu'lrahhi'm  of  Isfahan :  it  feems 
extra&ed  from  one  of  the  many  poems  on  the  loves 
of  Mejnu'n  and  Lail'i,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of 

■  the  Eaft.  Each  verfe  conlifts  of  a  Cretick  foot  fol- 
lowed by  twb  Choriambij  or  a  Choriambus  and  a 
Molossus. 


& 
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Jtfrj  f^O^^      £.^\J{/tyr^ 
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Shirmasti  seri  pistani  diem 
petveresh  ydftehi  ddmeni  ghetn 

Sbi  rang  d  rokhi  laildyi  jonun 
hfidli  rokhsdrehi  hdmun  Mejnun 

9 

ydft  ckun  rdh,  hi  cdshdnehi  ishk 
asitqn  shud  bideri  hhdnehi  ishk 

Itrsereshshakhiijon&n  sdyahjicand 
hiss e hi  ddshikz  ash  gasht  biland 

der  drab  her  larqfi  ghaughd  shud 
7\akli  u  nokli  mejdlu-hd  shud 


s 
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hud  dmzrl  btfrab  vdld  shah 
*  Ja&iii  micnai  d  eervat  #  bijehdh 

tore  tdzi  ghemi  hejrdh  didak 
pur  guli  ddghi  moRabbat  cktdak 

didah  der  iifliyl  khod  s&ziferdk 
talkhiyi  zahri  ferdkesh  bimezdk 

yaft  ckun  kiiiehi  an  derd  si  gal 
mrdfermdh  bighutdmi  der  Hal 

eeh  siyl  najd  kadam  sdz  zi  ser 
shau  beh  tdjil  ravdn  ckun  ierier 

5h  cekdil  bordah  zi  Mejniln  li  nigdk 
beh  berem  zud  biydver  hemrdk 

raft  d  dvard  ghuldmac  der  Hal 
Laill  ah  pddishahi  mulct  jemdl 

beh  ghuldmi  digaresk  shudfermdtt 
eeh  td  hem  shau  bi  sift  dasht  ravdn, 

jdnibi  zinati  drbdbi  jonun 
shemi  pur  nuri  m  oh  abb  at  Mejnulb 


*  TW  leader  Will  ftpply  the  point  tfftt  4  wta>  it  foods  foe  /% 


*tt 
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zud  aver  berem  an  sukhiak  rd 
an.  jigarsuzi  ghem  dnduhhtah  rd 

raft  6  bergasht  ghuldmac  chu  nigdh 
vdliyi  cishvari  ishkesh  hemrdh 

card  urd  chu  na&ar  mardi  amir 
did  zdri  bi  ghemi  ishk  dslr 

her  seresh  shakhsi  jonUn  cardak  vaien 
zahhmi  hejrdn  bi  tenesh  pirdhen 

muyi  ser  ber  bedenesh  gashtah  kobd 
muzah  dz  abilahi  pd  ber  pd 

sfidn&h  dz  khdrj.  mughildh  ber  mush 
khirkah  dz  rigi  biydbdh  ber  dusk 


goft  cai  gomshudahi  vddiyi  ghem 
hich  khwdhi  ceh  temenndt  dehem 


serferdzat  curiam  dz  micnat  djdk 
Laill  arem  biberet  khdier  khwdh 

4. 

goft  nl  ni  ceh  baiidest  baiid 

ze,  reh  ra  hem  nazari  bd  khorshid 

goft  khwdhi  ceh  corn  rdst  bigu 
sairi  ah  safhahi  rolhsdri  nicu 


# 
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yd  neddri  bijemdlesh  maili 
tost  berguyi  bi  jdni  Laill 

goft  cdl  kodvahi  drbdbi  cereftt. 
zerraki  khdci  deret  tdji  serem 

ber  dilem  derd  zi  Laill  cdjist 
kfiwdheski  vaU  zi  bi  insdfist 

bahri  khorsendlyi  in  jozvi  Jiahir 
bas  buvad  pertavi  dz  mihri  monir 

goft '  b  gardld  suyl  dasht  ravdn 
didah  girydn  6  mizhah  dshqfishdn, 


% 


The  Tranflation, 


i.  The  man  who  had  inebriated  himfelf  with  milk 
from  the  nipple  of  Anguifh,  who  had  been  nouriihed 
in  the  lap  of  Affliftion, 

2.  Mejnu'n,  mad  with  the  bright  hue  and  fair  face 
of  Laij/i,  himfelf  a  dark  mole  on  the  cheek  of  the 
defert, 

3.  Having  found  the  way  to  the  manfion  of  Love, 
became  fixed  like  the  threlhold  on  the  door  of  Love's 
palace. 

a 

4.  Over  his  head  the  form  of  Madnefs  had  caft  her 
fhadow :  the  tale  of  his  paflion  was  loudly  celebrated. 

Vol.  I,  E  5.  Among 
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5.  Among  the  Arabs  a  tumult  arofe  on  all  fides:  the 
relation  of  his  adventures  was  a  deflert  in  their  affera- 
blies. 

6.  A  powerful  Prince  reigned  in  Arabia,  poffcffing 
worldly  magnificence  and  riches : 


7.  He  had  feen  the  depredations  of  Grief  through 
abfence  from  a  beloved  objeft :  he  had  plucked  many 
a  black-fpotted  (lower  from  the  garden  of  Love. 


8t  Even  in  his  infancy  he  had  felt  the  pain  of  repa- 
ration :  the  bitter  tafte  of  that  poifon  remained  on  his 
palate. 

9.  When  he  learned  the  ftory  of  that  affliQed  lover* 
he  inftantly  gave  an  order  to  a  Have, 


10.  Saying,  *  Make  thy  head  like  thy  feet  in  running 
*  towards  Najd:  go  with  celerity,  like  a  violent  wind* 


11.  c  Bring  fpeedily  with  thee  to  my  prefence  Her 
€  who  has  ftolen  the  heart  of  Mejnu'n  with  a  glance.* 


12.  The  {tripling  ran,  and  in  a  ihort  time  brought 
Lailiv,  that  Emprefs  in  the  dominion  of  beauty. 


13.  To  another  flave  the  Prince  gave  this  order; 
*  Run  thou  alfo  into  the  defert : 

14.  c  Go  to  that  ornament  of  frantic  lovers*  M ejn  v'tt9 
'  the  illumined  taper  of  love. 

15.  c  Bring 
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;   15.  c  Bring  quickly  before  me  that  inflamed  youth, 
f  that  heart-confuroed,  anguifh-pierced  lover/ 


j 6.  The  boy  went,  and  returned,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  accompanied  by  the  ruler  in  the  territories 
pf  Love.    * 

'    17.  When  the  Prince  looked  at  him,  he  beheld  a 
wretch  in  bondage  to  the  mifery  of  defire. 


18.  Madnefs  had  fixed  her  abode  on  his.  head;  hfc 
was  clothed,  as  with  a  yeft,  with  the  wounds  of  fe  par  a  ton. 

*»  ^*  »  .  . 

19.  His  locks  flowed,  like  a  mantle,  over  his  body : 
bit  only  fandal  was  the  callus  of  his  feet; 


2qgJn  his  hair  ftuck  a  comb  of  Arabian  thorns :  a 
robeWfand  from  the  defert  covered  his  tack. 


21.  c  O  thou,  (faid  the  Prince^)  who  haft  been  loft  in 

*  the  valley  of  forrow ;  do  thou  not  wifb  me  to  give 

*  thee  the  obje&  of  thy  paflion, 

22.  <  To  exalt  thee  with  dignity  and  power,  to  bring 

*  JLaih'  before  thee  gratifying  thy  foul?* 


23.  *  No,  no,  (anfwered  he :)  far,  far  is  it  from  my 
'.  wifli,  that  an  atom  ftiould  be  feen  together  with  the  fun/ 

24.  'Speak  truly,  (replied  the  Prince:)  art  thou  not 

*  willing  to  recreate  thyfelf  on  the  fraooth  plain  of  that 

*  beautiful  cheek  ? 

E2  25.  <Or 


0 
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25.  '  Or  haft  thou  no  inclination  to  enjoy  her  charms* 
4 1  adjure  thee,  by  the  foul  of  Lail'i,  to  declare  the 
c  truth  V 


-    &G.  He  rejoined :  €  O  chief  of  men  with  generous 

*  hearts,  a  particle  of  dull  from  thy  gate  is  a  diadem  on 

*  my  head. 

J17.  f  The  pain  of  my  love  for  Lail%i  is  fufficient  for 

*  my  heart :  a  wifli  to  enjoy  her  prefence  thus  would  be 

*  injuftice. 

2%.  €  To  gratify  this  contemptible  foul  of  tainef^ 
c  fingle  ray  from  that  bright  luminary  would  be  enough/ 


*i 


29.  He  fpake,  ^nd  ran  towards  the  defert,  his^ye 
weeping,  and  his  eye-lafhes  raining  tears. 

<  Thefe  couplets  would  fully  anfwer  the  purgttje  of 
fliowing  the  method  in  which  Persian  may  pe^nritten 
according  to  the  original  chara&ers,  with  feme  regard 
alfo  to  the  Isfahdnc  pronunciation ;  but  fince  a  very  in- 
genious artift,  named  Muhammad  Ghaut'h,  has  en~ 
graved  a  fetVaftich  on  copper,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  art, 
and  fince  no  moveable  types  can  equal  the  beauty  of 
Persian  writing,  I  annex  his  plate*,  and  add  the  four 
lines,  which  he  has  fele&ed,  in  English\etters :  they  are 
too  eafy  to  require  a  tranflation,  and  too  infignificant  to 
deferve  it. 

Huwa*l  dziz 
.     Ckaskmi  teraUum  %i  to  ddrim  md 
keblah  toyi  rH  beceh  arim  md 
ftdjati  md  dz  lb  her  dyed  temdm 
ddmenat  dz  oaf  naguzdrim  md. 

•  Plate  VI. 

VI.  The 


Voi-l. 


Flate.6. 
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VI. 

The  firft  foecimen  of  Hindi,  that  occurs  to  me,  is  a  little  Gha- 
zal9  or  love  fong,  in  a  Choriambick  meafure,  written  by 
Gunna'  Beigum,  the  wife  of  Gha'ziu'ldi'n  Kha'n, 
a  man  of  confummate  abilities  and  confummate  wickednefs, 
who  has  borne  an  aftive  part  in  the  modern  tranfaftions  of 
Upper  Hindu  flan. 


*./"• 


(JUT**  fc  * 

Muddaii  kemse  sokkan  sdz  hi  sdlust  hai 
mb  tamennd  co  yehan  rnuzhdei  mdyusi  hai 

dh  ab  casrati  ddghi  ghemi  khubdh  sc  temdm 
iaffiai  sinah  mcrdjilwai  iausi  hai 


•■ 
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'  *  hat  wcri  iarailjigar  hhuni  terd  muddaui 
.  al  Ainnd  cisci  tujhe  khwdhishi  pdkusi  hat 

dwazi  derdmezc  se  wah  there  hai'n  sdre 
jis  lelji  zakhm  nc  shemshiri  teri  chusi  hat. 

tohmati  ishh  abas  carte  hath  mujkper  Minnai 
hah  yeh  seek  milne  ci  khiibdn  se  tu  tuc  khusl  lial* 

The  Tranflation. 

i.  My  beloved  foe  fpeaks  of  mc  with  diflimulation  \ 
And  now  the  tidings  of  defpair  are  brought  hither  to  the 
defire  of  ray  foul. 

g.  Alas!  that  the  fmooth  fiirface  of  my  bofom* 
through  the  ifiarks  of  burning  in  the. fad  abfence  of 
lovely  youths,  is  become  like  the  plumage  of  a  peacock. 

3.  Like  me,  O  Hhindy  (the  fragrant  and  elegant 
ihrub,  with  the,  leaves  of  which  the  nails  of  Arabian 
womqri  are  dyed  crimfon,)  ihy  heart  h?.o  l^ng  been  full 
of  blood  :  whofe  foot  art  thou  defirous  ol  killing, 

4.  Inftead  of  pain*  my  beloved,  every  wound  frond 
thy  cimeter  fucks  with  its  lips  the  fweetnefs  with  whiph 
it  is  filled; 

5.  The  fufpicion  of  love  is  vainly  call  on  Minnat-^- 
Yes ;  true  it  is,  that  my  nature  rather  leads  me  to  the 
company  of  beautiful  youths. 

Thus  have  I  explained,  by  pbfervations  and  examples* 
ihy  method  of  noting  in  Boman  letters  the  principal 
languages  of  Asia ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  Armenian^ 
Turkish,  and  the  various  dialeSs  of  Tartary,  may  be 
cxprfcfTed  in  the  fame  manner  with  equal  advantage  r 
but,  as  Chinese  words  are  not  written  in  alphabetical 
chj*  triers,  it  is  obvious  that  they  muft  be  noted  ac- 
corcii";.r  u*  the  bed  pt onunciation  ufed  in  China; , which 
has,  I  ?n-.ciyt}0,  [v,y  rounds  incapable  of  being  rendered 
b>  the  fymboU  uku  in  this  eflay. 

II,  ASTRONOMICAL 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

IN 

FORT   WILLIAM 

AND  BETWEEN 

MADRAS  and  CALCUTTA. 

By  Colonel  THOMAS  D.   PEARSE, 

Commandant  of  the  Artillery,  and  Second  in  Command  of  the 

Bengal  Army* 

I  BEG  leave  to  communicate  to  the  Society  fome 
Aftronomical  Observations  which  I  made  at  different 
times  in  Fort  William. 

The  clock  I  ufed  from  December,  1775,  was  made 
by  Eolicot  :  It  beats  dead  feconds:  there  is  one  hand 
for  minutes,  and  the  hours  revolve  with  the  plate  fixed 
to  the  hour  wheel. 

The  pendulum  can  be  lengthened,  without  (topping 
the  clock,  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  which  fupports  the 
fpring  by  which  the  pendulum  hangs.  Arid  the  pendu- 
lum is  defcribecKn  the  47th  volume  of  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions,  p.  479.  The  clock-cafe  is  firmly 
fcrewed  to  the  wall.  The  tranfit  inftrumetit  was  made 
by  Sisson  ;  it  is  four  feet  long,  and  has  a  double  objeft 
glafs.  This  is  fupported  by  two  iron  bars,  which  are 
joined  to  a  fquare  frame,  that  lies  two  feet  under  ^he 
floor,  buried  in  brick  work. 

The  upright  bars  are  prote&ed  by  a  cafe  of  wood, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  hoiife,  without  touching  them  in 
any  part. 

At  firft  I  ufed  the  cornice  of  the  Commandant's 
houfe  to  adjuft  by;  but  afterwards  a  Aider,  with  a* (lit 

in 
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Elace,  behind  which  I  could  place  a  light  to  adjuft  with 
y  night*  There  was  another  objeft  alfo  to  the  fouth, 
about  1500  yards  off,  which  I  cbuld  ufc  by  day ;  and 
both  thefe  were  fixed  when  the  tranfits  by  telefcope 
and  equal  altitudes  agreed,  and  were  examined  from 
time  to  time. 

I  had  only  a  tolerably  good  Had  ley's  quadrant  and 
quickfilver,  till  December,  1776,  when  1  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  an  18  inch  land  quadrant,  made  by 
Ramsden,  with  a  micrometer  to  fubdivide  the  nonius. 
This  inverts,  and  is  capable  of  the  niceft  adjullments. 
My  firft  telefcope  was  an  18  inch  reflector,  made  by 
Gregory. 

In  Auguft,  1777,  I  obtained  Mr.  Smith's  refraftor, 
made  by  Dollond,  with  a  triple  object  glafs,  and  a 
double  objeft  glafs  micrometer.  And  1  made  a  polar 
axis  for  it  of  brafs  with  rack  work,  and  a  declination 
circle  not  divided,  which  is  alfo  racked;  to  which,  when 
the  micrometer  was  ufed,  the  telefcope  was  fixed. 

I  likewife  communicate  observations  made  by  myfelf 
chiefly,  and  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke  for  me,  to  as- 
certain the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  places  between 
Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Going  to  Madras  in  1782,  I  ufed  a  Hadley's  oftant 
and  quickfilver,  which  I  fhall  here  defcribe. 

The  oftant  had  a  wooden  index.  I  feparated  the  part 
which  carries  the  fpeculum  from  the  arm ;  then  fixed  it 
into  a  lath,  and  turned  it  on  its  own  center :  it  was 
three  tenths  of  an  inch  thick  ;  the  thicknefs  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  then  the  edge  was  turned  away  on 
each  fide ;  fo  that  the  whole  piece  of  wood  became  like 
three  wheels  of  different  diameters  joined  together  on 

therr 
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their  flat  furfaces,  and  the  middle  one  was  the  biggeft; 
that  below  was  the  next  in  fize ;  and  the  upper  one  was 
the  leaftj  ar\d  only  equal  to  the  brafs  plate  on  which  the 
fpeculum  was  fcrewed. 

\ 

A  plate  of  brafs,  nearly  one  tenth  thick,  broad 
enough  to  admit  of  a  hole  as  big  as  the  under  circular 
part  of  the  turned  wood,  and  to  afford  a  rim  of  half  an 
inch  broad,  was  then  fixed  into  the  lath,  and  had  a  hole 
turned  in  it  of  that  fize :  on  one  fide  it  had  an  arm  as 
broad  as  the  wooden  index  was. 

A  fecond  plate  of  the  fame  kind  was  alfo  prepared; 
but  the  hole  was  larger,  though  lefs  than  the  middle 
part  of  the  turned  wood. 

The  turned  piece  was  then  fixed  to  the  oftant  by  its 
/pin,  and  the  plate  with  the  fmaller  hole  beneath  it.  As 
they. fitted  Very  nicely,  the  brafs  plate  turned  upon  the 
wood  round  the  center  of  the  o£tant,  if  that  were  held 
faft ;  and  both  turned  on  the  center  pin  if  they  were 
preffed  together. 

1 
The  plate  with  the  large  hole  was  then  laid  above  the 

turned  wood,  its  center  coinciding  with  the  common 
center :  the  wooden  arm  of  the  index  had  the  end  neareft 
the  center  Cut  away,  above  and  below,  equal  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  plates  of  brafs :  it  was  there  fixed  to  the 
oftant  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  it  was  cut  off  from 
the  centre,  and  the  brafs  plates  were  drilled  and  rivet- 
ted' to  it. 


When  thefe  plates  were  prefled  together,  they  held 
the' turned  piece  as  it  were  in  a  vice ;  when  they  were 
forced  afunder,  the  turned  piece  might  be  moved  in- 
dependently ;  and  there  were  in  the  dire&ion  of  the 

\  radius 
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radius  two  fcrews,  one  beyond  the  fpeculum,  and  onfe 
between  it  and  the  nonius,  for  the  purpofe :  they  had 
button  heads,  and  their  (hanks  were  as  high  as  the  top 
of  the  index  fpeculum* 

On  the  back  of  the  oflant  there  was  a  fcrew  with  a 
button  head  ;  the  thread  entered  the  centre  pin,  and  the 
flioulder  preffed  upon  the  plate  which  keeps  that  pin  in 
its  place. 

The  back  fcrew. and  vice  fcrews  being  flacked,  the  in* 
dex  fpeculum  was  brought  parallel  to  the  horizon  glafs ; 
then  the  vice  fcrews  were  turned  to  join  the  fpeculum 
to  the  index,  as  before  the  alteration  was  made. 

To  extend  the  power  of  the  o&ant  occafionally,  it 
was  nicely  adjufted  :  then  the  index  was  carried  to  90% 
and  there  fcrewed  to  the  limb.  Next  the  back  fcrew  of 
the  centre  pin  was  forced,  till  by  its  preffure  the  fpecu- 
lum was  held  faft  :  after  that,  the  vice  fcrews  being 
flacked,  the  index  was  carried  back  to  o°,  and  there 
fcrewed  to  the  limb.  Whilft  it  was  in  this  pofition,  the 
vice  fcrews  were  again  turned,  which  fixed  the  fpecu- 
lum piece  to  the  index,  and  then  the  back  fcre\y  being 
flacked,  the  fpeculum  followed  its  motions.  When  it 
was  ufed,  the  incjex  (hewed  the  angle  which  was  to  be 
added  to  9Q0  for  the  angular  diftance. 

Bv  this  contrivance,  with  an  o&ant,  I  could  take  an* 
gles  of  1500;  and  coufequently  meridian  altitudes  as 
far  as  750  :  and  if  the  horizon  glafs  and  telefcope  could 
Jiave  been  made  to  Aide  nearer  towards  the  centre,  it 
would  have  inpreafed  ftill  further. 

In  Rams  den's  new  quadrant  there  is  a  fcrew  to  adjuft 
the  horizon  glafs,  and  bring  it  parrallel  to  the  other: 
provided  the  index  fpeculum  is  perpendicular  to  the 
limb,  this  is  all  well ;  but  if  that  be  inclined,  as  foon  as 
the  index  quits  0°,  there  will  be  an  error  in  the  angles 

obferved. 
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obferved.  I  found  it  fo  experimentally,  and  correfted 
tny  quadrants  accordingly,  by  turning  the  horizon  glafs 
round  its  own  axis;  then  having  adjufted  as  ufual,  the 
error  fideways  was  corre&ed  by  moving  both  glaffes, 
by  means  of  their  adjufting  fcrews,  and  dividing  the 
error  between  them.  If,  when  the  horizon  gials  was 
reftored  to  its  proper  pofition.  there  Hill  was  a  lateral 
error,  the  operation  was  repeated.  .  I  do  not  find  any 
mention  of  this  in  any  of  the  inftru&ions  for  ufing 
HadleY's  inftruments  that  I  have  feen.  . 

The  horizon  was  artificial,  invented  for  the  occafion, 
and  confifted  of  a  wopden  trough  about  half  inch  deep, 
(or  rather  more,)  filled  nearly  with  quickfilver,  which 
ferved  to  float  a  plate  of  thick  glafs,  the  under  furface 
of  which  had  been  unpolifhed  and  blacked,  that  only 
one  image, might  appear.  This  needs  not  any  adjuft- 
ment :  the  only  requifite  is,  that  the  glafs  be  equally 
thick  all  over,  and  fmooth ,  that  which  was  ufed  was  a 
part  of  a  very  large  looking  glafs,  that  had  been  broken 
by  accident. 

The  w&tch  was  a  time-keeper,  by  Brookbank,  which 
goes  whilft  it  is  wound  up,  and  is  tolerably  good,  con- 
fidered  as  a  fale  watch  fent  to  India. 

The  telefcope  had  a  double  objeft  glafs,  with  a  brafs 
ft  and,  and  was  made  by  Gregory:  it  magnifies  80 
times,  but,  like  all  of  this  conftruftion,  that  I  have 
feen,  it  had  a  dark  fpeck  in  the  middle,  and  was  not 
equally  good  in  the!  whole  field. 

In  the  way  back,  we  had  a  land  quadrant,  of  1 5  inches 
radius,  made  by  B.  Martin,  and  fent  out  by  the  India 
Company.  It  was  ufed  by  Mr,  Hurst  in  the  tranfit  of 
Venus.  This  could  not  be  inverted.  But,  te  deftroy 
the  effe&s  of  collimation  and  error  of  level,  the  lati- 
tudes are  all  determined  by  ftars  taken  north,  and  fouth 
of  each  place,  as  the  obfervations  will  (hew. 

T.  D.^JPEARSE. 
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JUPITER'S  FIRST  SATELLITE. 

IMMERSIONS. 


JfftmnTwm 

T**h. 

JMh 

€tWtiXm 

Imswn. 

I»«*Mr. 

H.  M.  S. 

H.  M.  S. 

H.  M.  S. 

1774, 14th  0&.      1 

12-32.25 

6.39.00 

5-53-*5 

Juf**r  very  marl? 
vertical,  and   dw 

23d  do. 

8.57.15 

3°3-  n 

5-53-58 

tUft  took  madu 

1776,  1 3th  Nov* 

13.58.56,3 

8.04.46 

5.54.10,3 

29th. 

1 2.09.39 

6.15.53 

S-53-46 

6th  Dec. 

14.00.32,6 

8.06.38 

5»S3-54»6 

13th* 

i5-5°-59>3 

9.57.02 

5-53.57-3 

15th. 

10.18.31 

4-*4-35 

5-53-56 

22d. 

1 2.08.47,6 

6.14.50 

5-53-57>6 

31ft. 

8.26.54,1 

2.32.49 

5.54.05,1 

1777,  16th  Jan. 

^8.51.19,6 

2.57.11 

5.54.08,6 

nBm»l*i  trlml*  -^-^ 

27th  Dec. 

9.38.58,8      3-4501 

5.53.57.8  r^S/-----'- 

EMERSIONS. 

1774,  29th  Dec. 

1 1.25.47 

5-3W*|  5-53-45. 

>777»  3oth  Jan- 

12.36.11,8 

6.42.30 

5.53.41,8 

177 8, 15th  March 

8.40.49,6 

2.47.41 

5.53.08,6 

Mbrfj  triple  ob>ft 
tlafr. 

7th  April 

9.00.02,2 

3. 07. 00 

5.53.02,2!  ^Wtt#> 

14th. 

10.56.35,1 

5.03.30 

5.53.05,1  J     Dtao# 

1779,    3d  May 

1 12.07.38,8 

6.14-37 

1  5-53-01*8 

1       Dkto. 

SECOND  SATELLITE. 
IMMERSIONS. 


1776.    4th  Dec. 

nth. 

1 8th. 

29th. 
1780,  nth  July. 


10.53.33,5 
13.25.50,4 

15.58.21 

7.48.01,4 

9-34*i7»3 


4.58.08 

7.30.42 

10.03.14 

1.52.27 

3-4«-33 


5-55-2i>5 
5.55.08,4 

5.55.07,0 
5-55-34*4 


Emerged  front  behJajf 

and  was  quite  cksir 
of  the    body     at 

Slaft. 


EMERSIONS. 


17.75,  29th  Dec. 

*777>  23<*  Jan\ 
29th  April 

6th  May 

1779,  8th  May 


8.47.41,7 

7-3*-44»3 
7.20.34,1 

9.59.28,9 
1 1.45-53-5 


2.53.18 
1.37.41 
1.25.43 
4.04. 1 1 


5-S*'23*7 

5-55-°3»3 
5.54.51,1 

5-55-*7>9 
5-53-4°>5 


Here  the  tablet 

to  have  been  ear* 

recced* 
DJUhuTs  triple  objeft 

"third 
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THIRD  SATELLITE. 


Datt. 


1774,  10th  Nor, 

1775.  28th  Jan. 


1776,    3d  Nov, 

17  th. 

23d  Dec. 
1777*  28th  Jan. 
1 778,    3d  April. 


■779,    id  May. 


fiwr«ff»        1      Epbtmeru. 

H.M.S.IH.M.S. 


13.12.30 

7.28-58,5 
9.04.21 


10.55.20,2 

11.10.33,6 

10.13.13,2 

9.21.24,9 


844-37>5   M4-»7 
45.26,5 

11.32.80j6'  5.44.27 


7. 1 8.1 7 
3.0749 


5.00.14 

9-4*-37 
5.19.58 

4.22.53 
3k33-" 


Emerfion. 

Immerfion. 

Emerfion. 


Emerfion. 
Immerfion. 
Immerfion. 
Emerfion. 
Do* 


Immerfion. 
Emerfion. 


But  I  thought  I  far 
it  about  &  minuto 
before;  however  it 
was  fo  very  dim  that 
I  cannot  be  certain 


I  think  1  might  htra 
feen  it  earner  if  I 
bad  expected  it  to 
emerge  at  a  greater 
diftance  than  00a 
Satellite  appeared, 
which  was  the  cafe. 

DoBtnvTs  triple  objed 
glaft. 

Rather  doubtful 

1  thought  I  faw  it,  bat 
fyfiter  was  fe  very 
bright  it  daazfedmr 
•yea. 


FOURTH  SATELLITE. 


1776,  2d  Nov. 

1777,  8tMan» 
25th. 


1.3.23.14,01 
9.28.49,5 

7.2jf.02^5 


1^78,    9th  May. 


8.25.13,0 


Emerfion. 

Immerfion. 

Emerfion. 


Emerfion. 


At  the  time  of  (hit 
observation,  there 
was  a  very  fmall  flat 
a  very  little  to  tha 
weft  of  the  weftcroc 
moft  Satellite. 

DoHand't  triple  ebjeft 
glais. 


Other 
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Other  Observations  of  Jupiter  and  his  Satellites. 

■ 

1776)  t2d  November,  between  9  and  ten,  I  Taw  a 
very  fraall  ftar,  not  bigger  than  a  Satellite,  very  near  to 
Jupiter.     The  configuration  thus, 


•     • 


At  tgh.  g'.  39".  the  configuration  was  thus, 


that  is,  the  two  outermoft  Satellites  had  gone  forwarc^ 
and  -Jupiter  back,  in  right  afcenfion,  vifibly. 

gpth  November  the  configuration  was  thus, 


w 


that  is,  the  ftar  was  north ;  diftant  from  the  limb  in  de* 
clination  about  the  quantity  of  the  lefler  axis.  In  right 
afcenfion  the  ftar  was  advanced  further  than  Jupiter's 
centre,  about  a  fifth  of  the  axis.  Some  time  after  I 
found  that  the  little  Satellite,  which  was  below  thelimbf 
had  immerged  into  the  diflk ;  and  foon  after  I  faw  tho 
ftiadow  of  that  Satellite  upon  the  Great  Belt.  I  ob-* 
ferved  the  (hadow  go  off  the  di(k ;  snd  about  an  hour 
aftgr  that,  the  Satellite  emerged  a  little  to  the  north  of 

1  the 
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the  Great  Belt.  The  times  were  noted,  but  the  book 
was  deftroyed  by  accident.  When  Jupiter  paffed  the 
meridian,  I  could  not  fee  the  ftar  in  the  tranfit  telefcope; 
but  about  4'  afterwards  the  configuration  was  thus, 


'.  w 


that  is,  a  line  drawn  from  the  ftar  to  Jupiter* s  centre, 
made  an. angle  with  the  Great  Belt,  which  I  judged  to 
be  about  410;  and  in  that  direftion  it  was  about  the 
quantity  of  the  leffer  axis  diftant  from  the  limb ;  fo  that 
Jupiter  had  moved  back  about  1  of  his  diameter  from 
the  time  I  firft  faw  him  to-night  till  be  paffed  the 
meridian. 

1776,  8th  December,  my  clock  was  flopped  by  an 
earthquake,  which  fpoilt  the  obfervatioh  of  die  immer* 
lion  of  Jupiter's  firft  Satellite. 


1776,  23d  December,  an  Emersion  of  the  first  Satellite 

from  the  Disk. 

Apparent  Time  cor  reft. 

The  fhadow  touched  the  middle  of 

the   edge  of  the  Great  Belt,  and  h     ,    „ 

made  a  vifible  notch  in  it         -  *  11.26.0a 

It  was  ftill  vifible      -        -        -  -  •  28,05 

It  vaniihed       -         -   "     -         -  30.50 

Satellite  at  the  edge  of  the  limb  -  53. 25 

In  contaft  emerged  -  5^53 

1777,  25th  January,  7h.23'.oo",6, 1  faw  a  fmall  ftar 
a  little  to  the  weft  of  the  wefternmoft  Satellite,  npt  fo 

bright 
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bright  as  either  of  them ;  it  was  hardly  vifible  through 
the  refle&or. 

Configuration  thus, 


W 


l6th,  I  could  not  find  the  ftar  at  jh.  1  lm. 


scjth  May,  Jupiter's  fecond  Satellite  im-     h   ,     „ 
merged  behind  the  difk      -  7*a5-*8,7 


1779,  ad  May,  an  Immersion  of  Jupiter's  first 

Satellite  into  the  Disk. 

Apparent  Time  eorr$&, 
h    /      // 

In  contaft       -        -        •        -         -         *i-3i-37>6 

Immerfion  doubtful  ~  35- 19*6 

certain  -  35  50*6 

If  the  immerfions  and  emerfions  of  this  nature  were 
calculated  fo  as  to  fet  aftronomers  to  look  out  for  them, 
Jupiter's  fatellites  might  be  rendered  more  ufeful  than 
they  now  are  in  regard  to  longitudes  by  land ;  and  that 
too,  whether  the  calculations  are  accurate  or  erroneous* 

For  I  mean  to  ufe  an  immerfion  or  cmerfion  of  any 
kind,  pnly  to  note  an  inftant  for  taking  the  altitude  of 
Jupiter  at  the  place  of  obfervation. 

If  the  inftruments  be  of  equal  powers,  and  the  eyes 
of  equal  ftrength,  then  certainly  the  altitudes  will  be 

taken 

'«*  . 
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t?ken  by  every  perfon,  who  (hall  obferve  the  fame  phe- 
nomenon* at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  of  time;  and 
thence  the.diftance  of  Jupiter  from  the  meridian  of 
each  will  be  known  to  feconds,  if  we  fuppofe  the  lati- 
tudes known  before-hand. 

And  if  the  telefpape*  of  quadrants  could  be  made 
fufftcicntly  powerful.tp  obfervethe  fatellites,  then  a  tin- 
gle obferver,  at  apy  place,  could  perform  the  whole 
without  trouble  or  difficulty,  and  would  only  need  a 
common  watqh,  and  a  little  more  patience  than  would 
be  requifite  if  the  watch  were  perfeft.  and  calculation 
true. 

But  fuppofing  the  tplefcopes  and  quadrants  as  they 
are,  arid  two  obfervers  at  each  place,  one  employed 
with  the  fatellite,  and  the  other  with  the  quadrant,  then 
the  latter  muft  carefully  keej>  the  body  of  Jupiter  on  the 
line  of  altitude  till  the  other  tells  him  to  ftop,  which  is 
to  be  dorte  at  the  inftant  of  obferving  the  expected  phe- 
Aonicnon* ■■* 

i 

By  this  mode  a  degree  of  longitude  may  be  meafured 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  a  degree  of  latitude;  and  it 
igwhat  I  have  in  contemplation  to  perform,  as  foon  as 
I  c*n  get  the  requi(it$  inftruments. 

Remarks  on  some  erroneous  Observations  of  Jupiter's 

Jlvst^Satellite, 

In  1778  I  took  notice  that  when  Jupiter  is  very  near 
the  oppofition,  the  obfervations  are  not  to  be  depended 
on,  and  that  the  Satellite  vanilhed  without  changing 
colbur.  The  fame  happened  in  1779,  1780,  and  again 
in  1784,  at  Beermilwilsa ;  therefore  I  have  put  down  the 
times  of  fuch  obfervations,  as  they  are  reduced  to  ap- 
parent time,  from  the  known  deviation  of  the  clock 
from  mean  time.     The  tranfit  inftrument  was  examined 

Vol-  I  F  by 
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by  ftars  that  pafs  over  the  zenith,  and  by  others  north : 
and  fouth,  and  by  equal  altitudes;  all  which  (hewed  it* 
was  as  nicely  in  the  meridian  as  it  well  could  be.  : 

In  1779^  on  the  3d  of  March,  I  obferved  u  and  /x  Ge- 
minorum,  and  the  deviation  was  the  fame  as  that  de- 
rived from  the  tranfits  of  the  fan'  on  the  23d  February 
and  5th  March.  In  the  obfervatibn  of  the  moon  23d 
November  following,  the  accuracy  of  its  pofition  was 
afcertained,  fo  that  the  times  were  correQ:  •  and  the  er- 
rors depend  on  lomething  at  the  Satellite  and  planet.' 
Perhaps  Jupiter's  atmofphere  may  be  fo  denfe  as'  to 
prevent  the  free  paffage  of  the  diminifhed  light  foon  af- 
ter the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe,or  even  before  it.  If 
fo,  thefe  obfervations  may  tend  to  clear  up  that  point, 
and  to  meafure  the  extent  of  that  atmofphere. 


Datt. 


turrtB. 

H.  M.  S. 


Efhemeris. 

H.  M.  S. 


MM4+4tfi 


1778,     4th  Feb. 

'779>  23d  <*o. 

2d  March. 
9th  do. 
1  ith  do. 


1780,  13th  March. 


7.51.10,3 

9.02.51,0 

10.58.15 

12.53.08 

7.20.35,3 


10.10.47,7 


1.58.08 
3. 1 0.0 1 

5-o5-*7 
7.01.07 

1. 30. 10 


} 


4.20.23 


Thefe  two  were  obferyed 
at  Dumdum;  but  the 
time  was  taken  from 

..  the  tranfit  inftrument 
by  a  watch,  carried 
out  before  and  back 
after,  and  compared 
with  the  dock* 


All  thefe  obfervations  were  made  with  Dolland's  triple 
objeftglafs. 


Observations  of  Venus. 

/ 

*  1 

1776,  2d  January,  at  711.55',  in  the  morning,  I  mea- 
fured  the  diftance  between  Venus  and  the  Sun  460  3*r 

.  Iwas 
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I  -was  informed  the  natives  were  viewing  it  with  af- 
tonifhment,  but  I  did  not  fee  it  with  the  naked  eye. 
Through  the  little  telefcope  of  my  Had  ley's  quadrant 
it  appeared  as  bright  as  Capilla. 

Apparent  Time  cornel* 

h     '     " 

1777,  lft  July,  Venus  paffed  the  meridian     21.3c  41.5 
14th,  Venus  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 

has  been  fo  three  days. 
Paffed  the  meridian  -         -         -         21.01.02,0 


Distances  from  the  Sun,  measured  with  an  Hadley's 

quadrant. 

h     /    // 
Weft  limb  410  57'       -  21.21.58,5 

Eaft  do.  420  29'  -  -  25. 08,5 

15th,  Paffed  the  Meridian  -         -  20.59.29 

16th,  Ditto  -----         58.08.5 

17th,  Still  vifible. 

Distances  measured  as  before. 

From  neareft  limb     420  31*  -  -         0.08.10 

From  fur  theft  do.      430  05'  -  -         0.12.14 

'    1780,  i%th  March)  an  appulse  of  Venus  to  Mars. 


Inch.     N<m> 

Diftauces. 

i    11 

Appannt\ime  ctrrea. 
h     /      ;/ 

a.45  »3     = 

=      15.17.2 

••            • 

7-39-33»9 

2.45  *  8     = 

=       15  20,9        - 

- 

44-33-9 

a>45  u  5     = 

=5      15.18.7 

» 

49-33»9 

N.  B.  The  fcale  of  the  micrometer  is  divided  into 
twentieth  parts  of  an  inch,  and  the  nonius  fubdividcs 
thefe  into  twenty-five  parts  each. 

F  2  'i  he 
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The  next  morning  the  Sun's  diameters  were  meafured. 


Inch.             Kott. 

Horizontal 

5*5    //     17i»5 

Vertical 

5,10    „    ai 

Error  of  micrometer 


Mean    5,15     „     06,625 


+ 


5,15     „     10,625 


Sun's  diameter  by  Ephemeris  32'  11  ",6,  from  which 
the  diftances  were  calculated. 


i§th  March,  Difference  of  Declinations,  and  right 

Ascension. 

Afferent  Time  corrtit* 
Inch.    Non.  /     //  h      /       // 

4,20  „  00    =    26.08,7      at        -         7-4*. 5M 
Mars  paffed  the  vertical  wire         -  -         43*09)4 

Venus  do.  45«i6*4 


Mars  was  fouth  of  Venus. 


Observations  of  Mars. 
An  appulse  of  Mars  to  x  Librae. 

Djfttnces: 
Inch.  N$fU 

1.00  „    19      =z= 

*>oo  ;/  17    =    6.17,0    - 
The  ftar  was  weft  of  „ Mars. 


1,    ,, 

6.18,5    - 


h    1,  u 
10.50-05 

10.58.05 


Observations  of  the  Moon. 
1775, 12th  January %  an  occultation  of  Aldebaran. 


Imjnerfion 


8-54-55 
I  believt 
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- 1. believe  the  watch  was  fet  by  equal  altitudes,  but  I 
have  loft  the  book  in  which  the  entry  was  made,  and 
have  only  a  copy  of  my  observations  as  a  regifter  of 
this  and  the  next  that  follows. 

15th  February,  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon. 
End  ioh.i5,.oo,/,5,  apparent, time  correft. 

1776,  3d  March,  an  occultation  c/Regulus. 

Not  having  an  ephemeris  at  the  time,  the  obfervation 
was  accidental,  and  confequently  not  prepared  for. 
The  t  ran  fit  inftrument  was  but  lately  put  up,  and  had 
not  been  much  ufed,  bijt  it  was  the  only  refource  for 
time  :  accordingly,  it  was  adjufted  truly  as  to  level  and 
wires,  but  it  was  not  in  the  meridian  accurately.  There- 
fore the  tranfits  of  feveral  ftars  were  taken  to-determine 
the  pofition  of  the  inftrument,  and  the  error  of  that  be- 
ing known,  the  times  could  be  correfted  by  a  very  eafy 
rule,  which  I  fubjoin.  Let  x  be  the  error  in  fecohds  at 
the  horizon,  a  aqd  b  the  fines  of  the  zenith  diftances  of 
two  ftars,  a  and  b  the  fines  of  the  polar  diftances,  d  the 
difference  of  the  errors  of  the  clock,  as  found  from  the 
obferved  and  the  calculated  tranfit  of  thofe  two  ftars. 

•  X       it 

Then will  be  the  fpace  at  the  equator  for  the  equa- 

•  X        0 

tion  to  correft  one,  and the  fame  for  tbe  other: 

and  the  Aim  of  thefe  two  will  be  equal  to  d+15.  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,       *1  * — =rf.    Whence  for 

°     15   A   '  15   B 

all  fmajl  angles  x lg       ■  ,  A  B 

p  a  b  +  b  a 

K  and  y  Leonis  were  the  two  ftars  that  were  relied  on 

for  time  and  pofition,  becaufe  they  pafs  fo  nearly  at 

equal  diftances  from  the  zenith,  that  the  mean  of  their 

errors  Of  the  clock  would  be  fo  near  to  the  true  one, 

8  that 
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that  any  clock  yet  invented  could  not  Ihew  the  differ- 
ence a&ually. 

The  difference  of  their  errors  was  5",6,  and  thence 
the  error  of  the  tranfit  inftrument  was  only  i246",i6 
at  the  horizon,  and  the  diftance  of  the  wires  of  the  te- 
lefcope  is  1478". 


3d  March.  • 

D  Weil  Limb. 

%  Leonis. 

a  Leon  is. 

£  The  Northern. 

£  The  Southern. 

y  The  Southern. 

y  The  Northern. 

$  Urfae  Major  is. 

t  Urfae  Majoris. 

Immerfion, 

It  was  emerged, 
but  I  did  not 
fee  the  Emer- 
fion. 


10.58.19,5 

11.0145,0 

03.11 

10.39 
14.04 
14.08 

13.08.48 
4840 

14^)2.39,5 
52.30 


Equation  for 
the  Error  oj 
the  Inftru- 
ment. 


—  15,08 

—  7,16 
—14,07 

+  3>oi 

—  M9 
+92,27 

+92,01 


10.54.56,86  41.64 
56.15,96.41,03 

i 
11^400,66.41,41 


07.24    6.41,41 

i3-°343>96-3^37 
43.54    6.38,00 


6th  March,  Equal  Altitudesy  by  a  Hadley's 
Quadrant  and  Quicksilver* 


Quadrant. 
0       1 
30.00 

h      /      // 

rifing     -     20.29.41 
falling    -     27.42.30 

6.05,5 

30-30 

rifing     -     2O.32.14 
falling   -     27.39.56 

Mean    • 
Equation  of  equal  altitudes    • 

6.05,0 

■    6.05.25 
7»to 

This 
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This  compared  with  the  error  of  the  clock  by  ?  and  ** 
>  flaews  ttat  it  was  loting  i7",o6  daily;  at  which  rate, 
to  the  time  that  e  Urfae  Majoris  paffed  the  meridian,  it 
jnuft  have  loft  i",95>  and  the  error  by  i  ought  to  have 
been  6'.  39",4-  The  difference  is  only  1  ",4/ which  is 
not  greater  than  the  errors  of  obfervation  may  fome- 
time  be  in  flars  of  great  declination. 

Refulu  Apparent Time  c$rre&. 

>  Weft  Limb  pafled  the  meridian  -     10.51.23 

Regulus  -  ,  -  -         5&15»5. 

Immerfion      -  13-56.00,15 

And  emerged  in  lefs  than  50'. 

1776,  30th  July,  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon. 
Beginning  of  total  darknefs. 

Apparent  Time  correB. 
h     /    // 

By  eye  -  17.00.49 

By  telefcope       -  -  -  -         01.16 

Clouds  prevented  any  other  obfervations. 

1777>  20*k  January*  an  occultation  of  £  Geminorum 

by  the  Moon. 


1 

1 

Apparent  Time  correB. 

V 

Immerfion 

- 

h    /   // 

-     *3-37-38>6 

23d  January %  an  eclipse  of 

the  Moon. 

Apparent  Time  correal. 

Eclipfe  began  - 
Shadow  well  defined 
Mare  Humorum  touched 
Grimaldus  do. 

- 

-    8.41.21,7 

44-33*7 

49- i  3.7 

5°-43»7 
Grimaldus 
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Apparent  Time  nrre&m 
h      ,      « 

Grimaldus  paffed    .  -  -  53.18,7 

Mare  Humorum  do.      -  -  -  53-33»7 

Tycho's  dark  circle  touched  -  -  56-13t7 

Tvcho's  bcdv  do.  -  -  56-4°»7 

Corpcrnicus  do.             -  g.26.28,7 

Do.  paffed       -  33  23*7 

Going  off  again. 

Copernicus  paffed          -  10.12.58,5 

Grimaldus  do.               -  21.23,5 

Mare  Kumorum  touched  -             -          Z^^JiS 

Arifteus  paffed                -  -                         37-33*5 

Mare  Humorum  do.     -  47-23>5 

Regiomontanus  do.       -  11.00.08,5 

Tycho'sbody                -  °2-33»5 

Tycho's  dark  circle  paffed  -             -          05.38,5 

Vendelin  do.                  -  12.23,5 

Faint  Penumbra  remained  -             -          32-25»5 

Limb  clear.     End         -  -             -          33-33*5 

)  Weft  limb  paffed  the  meridian  -     12.03.22,7 

Ealt  do.  do.      -  05.38,2 

The  times  are  thofe  of  the  fhadow's  edge,  unlefs  it 
be  otherwife  exprefled. 

1777,  13th  February,  an  occultation  off*  Ceti. 

Apparent  Time  carrqjk 

Immerfion        -  7-53-4^7 

I  was  very  certain  of  the  time  of  the  immerfion. 
Five  feconds  before  it  the  ftar  began  to  change  colour, 
and  to  lofe  light  fenfibly :  onefecond  before  the  im* 

merfion 


k 
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merlon  it  was  confiderably  broader  and  redder  than  at 
fuft;  and  the  light  was  not  fo  ftrong  as  before. 

This  fupports  the  fuppofition  of  an  atmofphere  round 
the  moon,  though  it  does  not  extend  to  any  great  dis- 
tance. It  has  been  doubted^  and  is,  I  believe,  not  yet 
absolutely  admitted.  But  our  atmofphere  iaiay  be 
doubted  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon ;  for  if  to  its 
greateft  extent,  fuppofed  45  miles,  it  were  of  the  fame 
denfity  as  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  the 
cafe,  it  would  not  fubtend  a  minute,  as  the  earth  is  8000 
tiiiles  in  diameter,  and  the  great  eft  parallax  only  62'. 

*777»  *6^  May,  an  appulse  of  the  Moon  to  v  Scorpii. 

Apparent  Time  correS. 

b 

/      // 

y  Weft  limb  paffed  the  meridian         -         7*59'5o,i 
y  Scorpii  do.     -----         8.00.02,1 

By  the  arch  of  the  tranfit  inftrument,  the  ftar  was  10' 
from  the  limb. 

*779*  ***  May%  an  appulse  of  the  Moon  to  Mars 

and  Saturn. 

Having  brought  the  Moon's  limb  to  run  along  a  wire 
of  declination. 

Apparent  Time  correS. 
h      /      u 

The  eaftern  limb  paffed  the  vertical  wire       10. 23.09,5 
Saturn  paffed  the  fame      -        -        -'      10.23.21,5 


Saturn  did  not  come  within  the  fcale  of  the  micrometer. 
<  For  the  right  Ascensions. 

Apparent  Time  oorreeJ. 
''  '  h     /      // 

Mar*  T  12.55.4a 

Sahirn  y  Paffed  the  meridian  at        56.34 

)  Eaftern  limb    J  57-36 

Distances 
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Distances  of  the  Moon  and  Mars. 

Apparent  Time  correBm 
Jmh*      Nonm  t      it  h      /      // 

4»7°  a  o8»5   -  28.40,3  i3l8-42»5 

4,65  „  21      =  28.31,1  26.34,5    % 

*  *■-        «  *.       _  AQ  «£  ~  f  Mean  of  the  three  times  7  ft„    „  - 

4,65  „  15     as  28.26,7  j  and  thc  famc  mcafurc.  J  3*-53,5 

4,65  „  21      s=  28.31,1  36-49^5 

4>7°  "  °5     =  28.37,7  4106,5 

1779,  3d  May,  an  appulse  of  the  Moon  to  b  Ophiuchi. 

Difference  of  Declination. 

Inch.       No*.                  '       „  Apparent  Time  correB. 

WO   11    17       =    28.09,9 IO. 22.58,1 

The  flar  was  to  the  weft  of  the  Moon's  horn  from 
which  the  diftance  was  meafured,  becaule  the  micro- 
meter could  not  take  in  the  limb. 

Inch.       Nott.            t     n  Apparent  Time  correBm 

4,6o   //    17    -    28.09,9  « 10.22  51,1 

Examination  of  the  Micrometer. 

h      ;  Inch.     Noitm 

1  ft  May,  19.29.  lefler  diameter  of  the  Sun  5,2  ;/  13 

Again  -  -  -  5,2  „  15 
Greater  diameter  -  5,2  „  23 
Again  5,2  „  24 

Hence  mean  diameter     5,2  ;/  17,5 
There  aietwenty-fiv«  nonius  to  divide  one  twentieth 

of  an  inch. 

When  the  limbs  coincided  the  zeros  agreed. 

The  ephemeris  gives  i5'-54",6  for  the  femi-diameter,. 

therefore  one  nonius  is  equal  to  0^,72 94. 

1779,  2 $d  November,  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

Apparent  Time  correB* 

Beginning       -----         12.02.33,0 
Shadow  well  defined  -  03.36,0 , 

Ariftafchus      -----  10.37,1 

Infula 
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1                                " 

■ 

Apparent  Time  ftrrefi. 

—          ■  •                          ',                  !  ■  .   ■ 

Ihfula  Ventorum 

-. 

12.14.32,9 

Copernicus    - 

- 

- 

24.18,9 

Mare  Vaporiirh           - 

- 

- 

32.07,8 

Bright  fpot  in  Mare  Vaporum 

- 

3427,7 

Tjcho's  body  touched 

- 

- 

35-29»7 

Mare  Serenitatis,  do.  the  border 

- 

.35  47*7 

Tycho'paffecT  " 

- 

- 

36-5»>7 

Mare  Tranquilitatis  touched 

- 

40. 1 7,6 

Ariadaes 

- 

- 

4*-37>6 

Mare  Serenitatis  paffed 

- 

- 

44.07,6 

Meerob 

- 

- 

51-37»5 

M^re  Crrfium  touched 

- 

- 

52.37»5 

4 

Do.  paffed     - 

- 

56.40,4 

Total  darknefs  by  eye 

- 

- 

13-o°-37>5 

By  telefcope 

- 

-' 

01.41,3 

Do.  end  by  telefcope 

- 

- 

14.40.13,3 

By  eye 

- 

- 

41.16,3 

Grimaldus  paffed 

- 

- 

43"06>3 

Ariftarchus 

- 

- 

50.42,2 

Iniula  Ventorum  touched 

- 

- 

53-46,2 

Paffed 

- 

- 

54- 20,2 

Copernicus 

- 

- 

15.02.44,1 

Tycho's  body  touched 

- 

- 

04.56,0 

Paffed 

- 

- 

06.23,0 

Mare  Crifium  touched 

m 

- 

32.22,7 

Paffed           -  . 

- 

- 

35-55*7 

Mare  Faecunditatis  paffed 

- 

• 

37-23*5 

End  by  telefcope,  doubtful 

- 

39-45>6 

Certain 

- 

- 

42.00,6 

/ 

• 

The 
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The  apparent  times  here  noted  in  thefe  obfcrvations 
were  derived  from  the  mean  times,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  clock  and  mean  time  being  applied  to  the 
hours  fhewn  by  the  clock  ;  and  as  the  difference  or  equa- 
tion was  derived  from  the  tranfit  inftrument,  here  foU 
lows  an  examination  of  its  pofitipn. 


•■ 

Iran/its  over  the 

middle  Wire  bj 

Clock. 

Difference  between 

the  Clock  and  mean 

Time. 

22d  November 
G  Weft  limb 
Eaft  do. 

n    >     // 
23.42.34 

4453 

— 2'.57"  to  be  added 
to    all    the    tranfit 
hoars. 

1  11 

Center 
Eqtn.  time 

*34343>S 
0.1 3.1 9.5 

23d  November 
m  Arietis 
*  Weft  limb 
T>  Eaft  do. 
Rigei 
BeUatrix 
Caflor 
Procyon 
ift  December 
G  Weft  limb 
Eaft  do. 

Center 
Eqtn.  «f  time 

9.42.02 
11.38.28 
40.51 
12.50.41 
1 3.00.01 
1 5.06.5 1 
14.05 

23.45.26 
4747 

23.46.36,5 
10.17,7 

Equal  altitudes  with  the  quadrant  which  has  only 

one  wire. 


JO.  Before  and  after  this  loft  tranfit. 

h 
Rifing  |U  limb 

L  limb 
Falling  L  Hnib 

Ulimb 

Center  23.46.32,4 

Equation  of  equal  altitudes 


20.16.41 
20.19.38,5 
27.13.27 
27. 16.23 


Another  altitude  not  mowed. 


h    /     // 
20.23.47 

20.26.46,5 

27.06.17    . 

27.09.19 


23  4&32>4 
+    4>37 
23.46.36,77 


*78°* 
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Apparent Time  correfU 

4780$  J 8th  February,  >  Eaft  limb  paffed  h.   ,    „ 

:    the  meridian  -  10.39.31,6 

15th  April,  >  Weft  limb  paffed  the  me- 
ridian       -  9-17-34 

£th  Augustyan  appuhe  of  the  Moon  to  Jupiter. 

)  Weft  limb  paffed  a  circle  of  the  meridian  7.14.44 
Jupiter's  weftern  limb  -  -  -  -  14-48 
Eaftern  do.  -         -         -         -         -14.58 

Center  -.-.-.-_•     18.49 

>  Weft  limb  -     ,  -        -        -        -        00.53 

Jupiter's  'center       -        -        -        -        -         25.06 

I  - *5-i9 

Jupiter's  center      -        -        -        -        -        42.31 

»  *»-----  43.08 
Jupiter    .       -  -        '•■       -        -        51.21 

Jupiter         -         •        -        -        -        -       8.42.22 

»  -  ■      *        -        -        -        -        -        44-4* 

The  difference  of  declination  of  Jupiter 

and  the  neareft  horn  of  the  Moon,  was 

9'.oi",4  -         -  7128.40 


Distances  of  Limbs* 


§    11 

14-33*2  -        -        -        -        -  .     7.32.121 

1501,5             35-3^ 

i53*>7              38.53 

*t>.25>9  -        -        -        -        -  44- 31 

17*06,5  -     "  -        -        -        -  48.16 

30.58,6  .....  8.35.49 

Observations 
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TR1VAT00RE, 


Observations  by  T.  D.  P.  1783. 

O Oil  the  meridian,  Dec.  5th,     23.33.52,5  flow  26.07,4 
©Qh  the  meridian,  Dec.  6th, ,   23.35.53,1  flow  24.06,9 

Daily  gain       -  2.00,6 

The  equation  of  equal  altitudes  was  applied. 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  fint  Satellite. 

h    /     // 
6th  Dec  by  watch  emerged     6.31.53 

Too  flow  at  noon    +26.0713 

Gain  till  obfervation  3*4,4 

Emerfion         6.57.25,9 
Ephemeris       1.36.52,0 

Longitude  in  time  5>20*33,9 

o 

in  degrees     $0.08.23,5 


O  On  the  meridian,  Pec.  28     23.2637 
Equation  of  E.  A.  -  1,9 


/    // 


23.26.35,1  flow  33.24>9 

On 
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h      /      // 

©On  the  meridian,  Dec.  30     23.23.40,3 
Equation  of  E.  A.      -  1,9  , 


/    // 


23.23.38,4,  flow  36.21,6 

x 

Daily  lofs     88,4 

An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Jirsl  Satellite. 

h     .     ,. 


29th  of  Dec.  by  watch  emerged     -      -         6.27.07 

Too  flow  at  noon        -      -  33-24,9 

Lofs  till  obfervation  at  88,4  25,8 

Emerfion         7-00.57,7 

Ephemeris       1.40.44,0 

.  ■  .  ■    ■.. 

Longitude  in  time  5.20.13,7 

o 

in  degrees     8003.24,6 
The  mean  of  the  two  longitudes     80.05.56,5 

The  diftance  between  the  flag  in  the  fort,  and  the  place 
of  obfervation  at  Trivatoore9  was  determined  by  a  long 
bafe  meafured  in  the  fands,  and  by  taking  angles  for 
trigonometrical  calculations. 

Madras  flag,  diftatice         -         -       2787,1  feet. 

Bearing         -       S.     10.33.50  W. 

Which  gives  difference  of  Longitude       50,5 

Latitude       4.30,7 


VIP  ERE  E. 

Having  borrowed  the  quadrant  that  Mr.  Hurst  ufed 

in  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  I  was  defired  not  to  alter  its 

Vol.  I.  G  line 
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line  of  collimation  till  I  had  determined  the  quantity  of 
error:  thofe  obfervations  are  in  the  tables  of  latitude. 
It  was  ufed  in  the  furvey  to  Calcutta. 

As  I  intended  to  obferve  at  this  place,  I  determined 
its  diftance  from  the  fort  as  accurately  as  J  could  by 
trigonometry.     The  refult  is : 

Madras  flag,  diftance         -     8072,2  feet 

bearing         S.  23.15.00  E- 

Which  gives  difference  of  Latitude  31", 5 

MADRAS. 


O  /         // 


Latitude  of  Trivatore,  fee  table       -     13.09.00,4 

Madras  fouth  of  it        -     —    4-30,7 

Latitude     13.  4.29,7 

Latitude  of  Viperee^  fee  table         -     13.05.05,4 

Madras  fouth  of  it        -  —  31,5 

Latitude     13.04.33,9 
Mean  13.04.31,8 

Longitude  of  Trivatoore,  Mean      -     80.05.56,5 

Madras  weft  of  it       -     —  00.50,5 

Longitude     80.05.06,0 

IVUNGOLE,  1782,  commonly  called,  ONGOLE. 

Observations  byT.  D.  P. 

14th  November,  double  altitudes  of  the  pole,  with 
the  fmall  fextant  made  by  Ramsden,  and  the  artificial 
horizon. 

Watch 
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Watcb.  Angles.  ' 

9.16.12        34-45-30      ,  "I   thefe  were  with  the  (hiall 
21.00  47-3o         V  fextant# 

31.00  45.30        J 

49.00  46.30         this  was  with  the  large  fextant. 


9.29.18  34.46.15 


17.23.08 

+    2.40  *  beneath  meridian* 

—    2.58     refraftion. 


17.22.50     meridian  altitude* 
1.51.13     polar  diftance. 


15*31-87     Latitude*  i 

16th  November,  with  the  oftant  double  altitudes  of  the 

SUTI4 
Upper  L.  Lower  L. 


2.00,28 

111. 51.00 

2.24 

54.oo 

0     /    // 

-    4.14 

110.48.20  M.  A 

5-4A 

111.56.00  M.  A. 

6.36 

110.47.00 

. 

Obferved  altitude 

55-4 105 

Ref.  and  pan 

—  34 

Meridian  altitude  corre&  55.40.31 

Declination  S.  18.49.05 

Co.  Latitude  74-29.36 

Latitude  15-30.24 
G2 
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1784*  The  Latitude  obfervcd  by  T.  D.  P.  (fee  ob- 
servations at  large)  was, 

°     1    a 
15.29.16 

This  is  inferted  only  to  bring  to  teft  the  accuracy  of 
the  o&ant,  which  is  mentioned  (page  58)  in  the  intro- 
duftion :  and  it  appears  that,  by  a  (ingle  obfervation 
made  with  it,  the  Latitude  was  determined  within  i'.8". 

It  ferves  alfo  to  (hew  that,  though  it  is  very  difficult 
to  take  double  altitudes  of  fo  faint  a  ftar,  in  low  lati- 
tudes, even  the  polar  ftar  may  be  ufed  to  great  advan- 
tage :  and  in  thefe  hot  climates  the  ftars  only  can  be 
employed,  for  the  Sun's  heat  at  noon,  after  a  long 
march,  is  really  not  to  be  borne  by  any  conftitution. 


MASULIPATAM,  1782,  by  T.  D.  P. 
37th  Oft.  ©  diameter  forward       33/1  t!*n  fct  the  fpecuiom  t© 

'  i_       1  t      uu*  >qo°,  and  fliifted  the  in- 

backward,    32,/dexback. 

Double  altitudes  of  the  Sun's  lower  limb,  taken  with 
the  Hadley's  o&ant  and  the  artificial  horizon. 


Watch. 

Angles* 

h«     /    // 

0        1     n 

12.19.21 

i2O.5e.2O 

20.32 

120.55.2O 

28.17 

121.21.00 

30.40 

i2i.23.3O 

31-38 

121.24.00 

32'34 

121.25.40  meridian. 

34-23 

121.23.20 

Obferved 
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Obferyed  meridian  altitude  -  L.  L.  60.42.50 

Error  of  quadrant  -  -  —  30 

Semi-diameter     -  -  -  +16.10 

Ref.  and  par.       -  -  -  —       27 

Altitude        -      60.58.05 
Declination    S.  12.51.09 

^  Co.  Latitude     73.49.12 

Latitude     16.10.48 
28th  Oftober,  quadrant  the  fame  as  above. 

The  mode  the  fame,  double  altitude     120.45.00 
Meridian  altitude  correft  -  60.37.42 

Declination  -       S.  13.11.55 

Co.  Latitude  73-49-37 

Latitude         16.10.23 

lft  Nov.  0  diameter  34  forwards,    X  then  fet  the  fpe- 

33  backwards,  J  culum  to  900. 

Time.'  Uffer  L.  L&ivtr  L. 

h      /     // 
12.14.56 

H9.i3.lO 

15-33  11ft.04.30  M.  A. 

16.11  ii9.14.50  M.  A.  Q    ,    „ 

Obferved  meridian  altitude     -  59*19*50 

Ref.  and  par.         -        -         —  30 
Error  of  quadrant .         -  —  30 

Meridian  altitude  59-18.50 

Declination        -      S.  14.30.45 

Co.  Latitude         73-49*35 

Latitude  16.10.25 

The 
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The  fame  day  Lieutenant  Humph rys  obfrrved  with 
a  fextant  made  Ramsden,  about  four  inches  radius: 
he  made  the  angles  of  the  lower  limb  1  i8°.09'.oo",  and 
the  error  of  his  quadrant  was— 2',  which  gave  the  lati- 
tude i6°.n.C5/'.  This  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  teft 
of  the  inftruments,  but  it  was  not  a  fair  one,  and  yet  the 
refult  is  clofer  than  could  be  expeQed,  confideiing  the 
difficulty  of  reading  the  fmall  one. 

Mean  of  three  latitudes  with  oftant     1 6°.  10'.  3  2" 

h 
Q  On  Meridian,  Oft.  29th, 

By  the  fmall  watch  "        3°    \ 

Nov.    lit, 


a         -  -     1    it 


m 00.04.56  too  faft   4.56 
00.08.36,5  8.36,5 

00.12.37  12»37 

Loo.  16.36,5  16.36,5 


Examination  of  the  large  watch  ufed  at  the  obfervation 

of  Jupiter's  Satellite. 

29th  Oftober,  altered  the  fpring,  and  fet  it  a-going 
at  one  o'clock. 

Small  Watch.  Large  Watch. 

h      /      // 


Ofto.  29th     22.37.00 
Too  faft  8.23,2 


"  /  //  I     '  H 


Solar  time      22.28.36,8         22.34.42  too  faft  6.05,3 

h 


j    it 


Nov.  ill  1.46.00 

Too  faft  0.16.54 


Solartime         1.2906   .       ti'35-57?5  too  faft  6.51,5 

Therefore  in  51  hours  folar  time  the  large  watch 
gained  46",3. 

An 
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« 

Jin  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Jirst  Satellite. 

h    /     // 
ill  November,  by  watch  emerged    -         -     7.27.20 

At. lad  obfervation,  too  faft    — 06.51,5 

Gained  afterwards  at  46" ',3         —  05,3 

Emerfion  7.20.23,2 

Ephemeris         1.56.15 

Longitude  in  time  5.24.08,2 

o 

in  degrees     81.02.03 

The  obfervationi  before  written  were  made  at  the 
Chief's  garden.  The  Fort  flag  was  diftant  2'.5"  in  a 
ftrait  line,  and  bore  S.  by  E.  which  gives  difference  of 


/    // 


Longitude   -  +0.30 

Latitude       -  — 2.28 

Longitude  of  Gardens  81.2.03 

+  30 

Longitude  of  Flag       81.2.33 

Latitude  of  Gardens     16.10.32 

—    2.28 


Latitude  of  the  Flag    1 6. 08.04 

P  ED  DAP  0  0  RE,   1784. 
Observations  iy  T.  D.  P. 


h     ,     „ 


a  Serpentis,  on  the  meridian,  June  18th   -     9.36.45 
Ditto  19th  -     9.28.57,5 

7-47>5 
Acceleration  for  the  time  4.09,4 

Lofs  in  one  day  3*38,1 
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h      1       - 

O  On  the  meridian,  June  1 8,   23.51.47,75  flow  8.12,25 


"  -         /      n 


An  Immersion  of  Jupiter's  Jirst  Satellite. 

The  planet  was  extremely  bright,  and  the  Belts  dif- 
tinft  and  clear;  the  glafs perfectly  ftcady        h     ,     „ 
19th  June,  by  watch  changed  colour     15.16.22 

Immerqcd     15.18.38 
Too  flow  at  moon      -{-  8.12,25 
Lofs  to  obfervation  at  219      -f"  2-21 

Immerfion     15.29.11,15 
Ephemeris     1 0.00. 1 3 

Longitude  in  time  5*28.58,25 

in  degrees     82.14.34 

From  the  obfervations  at  Calcutta,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  Longitudes  derived 
from  obfervations  of  immerlions  and  cmerfions. 

The  mean  of  Longitudes,  10  in  number, 

derived  from  obfervations  of  immer-  ,     n 

fions,  with  an  18  inch  refle&or,  was         5-53-53>77 

Of  emerfions  (2)  with  the  fame  inftrument, 

™as 5-53-43>  4 

The  fingle  emerfion  with  Dollond'.s  triple 

objea  glafs  is  -         -         -         -  5-53-57>  8 

The  mean  of  4  emerfions  with  the  fame  -  5.53-  3*  9 

Difference  by  the  refle&or    -         -         -  o.  o.  10,77 

By  Dolland's  refraftor  -         ~         -  0.00. 54,90 

The  mean  of  all  the  immerfions  (11)      -  5-53-54>*3 

Emerfions  (6)  5-53-17,  4 

Difference  3^,73 

As 


s 
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As  the  glafs  with  which  the  obfervation  was  made 
differed  from  both,  the  difference  derived  from  the 
whole  is  to  be  preferred,  and  fo  9'  25"  are  to  be  fub- 
traded  from  this,. to  compare  it  with  the  other  places, 
which  were  all  emerfions,  and  then  the  longitudes  of 
Peddapoore  by  emerfions  will  be  82°.05'.i9". 

KOSSIM    KOTTA,    1782. 
Observations  by  T.  D.  P. 

9th  O&ober,  double   altitudes   of  Jupiter   from   the 

artificial  horizon. 

n       I        II  o  /        // 

7.47.00  —  55.10.00  h    ,    „ 

48.36  —  54-28.50  Jupiter'sVL.  A.  at  the  time   17-32.06,7 

o 

49-57  —  54.01.20  Declination  ditto  S.  23.12.10 
50.58  —  53;37-to  0  R.  A.  at  ditto       13.00.24,8 
52.02  —  $3.13. 10  Latitude     -       -       17.42.30 

53.05  --  52.5p.OO  Derived  from  the  obferved  Latitudes  of 
_-__ _         «____       Elmulchillie  and  $$baurum* 

7.50.161^0,26.56.43  Apparent  altitude. 

—    1.51  Ref. 

26.54.52 

From  the  above  data  the  planet  had  pafled    h    ,    /; 

the  meridian      -        -       -     .  -       -        3'*6*3793 

Jupiter's  R.  A.  17.32.06,7 

V 

20.48.44 
O  R.  A.  13.00.25 


Time     7.48.19 
Watch     7.50.16 


Too  fell         1.57 

■..•*"■  ' 

The  watch  gained  19"  daily  by  the  meridian  of 

Fizacpatanu 

Aft 
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jfn  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Jirst  Satellite. 

h     /     // 
9th  OQober,  by  clock  emerged      7.11.45 

Too  fall  at  the  obfervation      —  1.57 

Emerfion  7-09.48 

Ephemeris        1.38.00 

.    Longitude  in  time  5-31-48 

o 

in  degrees       82.57.00 

FIZACPATAM,    1782. 

Observations  by  T.  D.  P. 

jin  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  second  Satellite. 

3d  O&ober,  emerged     -     8.30.58 

Ephemeris        2.57.20 

Longitude        5.33. 38 

O  1  II 

83.24.30 

An  Immersion  of  Jupiter's  third  Satellite. 

7th  Oftober^  immerfion     8.9.57 

The -time  was  fhewn  by  Mr.  Russell's  time-keeper, 
which  Was  made  by  Arnold,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
meridian  line  in  his  hall. 


►   *■  »i 


j  th.  September ■/ an  Emersion  0/*  Jupiter's  first  Satellite, 

jth  *$££tember,  by  watch  emerged   -  -       -       8.23.38 
Sfcy  'rtrafcrittbly  cl<&r  and  glafs  fteady. 

Full  fplendor       -  25.40 
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Observations  for  Time. 

Zenith  Dtflauce. 

"       1      11  o      1       11 

7th  Sept-  0  U.  Ei.  22,22.25  ]By  arch  of  go      4t.29.20 

V  D.S.D.Nok. 

24.48  J  96     44.Ol.O1 

Lat.  by  %  northern  ftarslSee  obfervations  at  large     1 7.44. 33,4 
2  fouthern 'ftarsj    und"*W^-  17.38.46,5 

//  ,  ' ' 

N.  B.  Refraftion  +  50     True  Latitude     17.41.45 

Error  of  Col limation     4"02-*58 

0  Declination  for  the  time  and  place  N.      5.30.39 

h     /     // 
From  the  above  data  the  time  was     21.17.15,5 

By  the  watch     20.23.36,5 
The  watch  too  flow         53-39 

Middle  Wire.      Upper  Wire. 
■     '  h     ,       11     h     i      11 

8th  Sept.  fAquilla  riling  7.01. 13  7.03.16 

falling  8.07.35  8.05.30 

h     /     // 
On  the  meridian  7.34.24  7.34.23  =  7.34.23,5 

Paflage  by  calculation       8.29.55.5 

\ 

Watch  too  flow         55*32 
Stk  September,  O  Zenith  Distance. 

Zenith  Diflance. 
h      i     if  Z).  &  Z>.  Afar,  o     ,     ,/ 

©  L.  19.13.55     ?go 56-59-2° 

G  U.         16,06      396      60.03.05  '  56.59.23 

U.       16.49      ?go      ■ 56.18.20 

L.       19.00     $96     60.00.07  j— 56.18.04,6 

U.      21.57    Y90 55-05.00 

L.       24.09     fg6     58.0300 — 55-04.41,2 

U.       25.18     \go ■     ■  54.18.00 

L.       27,28    /g6    5703,20  —    54i7-1237 

19.20.so  -  Mean    55.40.00,3 
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o       i      II 


it 


O  Declination  N.     5.09.42 

Latitude    17.41.45 

h. 

From  the  above  data  time     20.17.30 

Watch       19.20.20 

Watch  flow     57.10 

Therefore  the  watch  loft  in  22.57     211,0 
And  cpnfequently  daily  -  221,0 

8  at     7.342355  ^tch  too  flow        55.27.9      h 

7  at      8.23.38     the  emerfion  happened  0.55.32,0 


/     // 


r*ttCTfSL$.  10,45,5     Lofs  in  this  time  at  221,  —3.33 

Therefore  flow  at  emerfion         51*59 
Emerfion  by  watch     8.23.38 


Time  of  emerfion     9-15.37 
'   Ephemeris     3.42.56 


Longitude  in  time      5.32.41 

o 

in  degrees  83.10.15 

October  23d,  an  observation  of  Jupiter' s  jint  Satellite^ 

by  Mr.  Maxton. 

The  glafs  the  fame  as  mine ;  and  the  watch  correfted 
by  Mr.  Russell's  meridian  line* 

h    t    n 

Emerfion  by  watch      10.5.30 

Watch  faft        —  6.05 

..  Emerfion        9*59^5 
'..  JSphemetis      4.2608 

Longitude  in  time       5-33-17 

o 

in  degrees  83.19.15 


V 
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This  was  the  inftant  of  firft  appearance,  as  well  as 
Lieutenant  Colebrooke's,  who  obferved  the  fame  at 
Vizianagarum  palace. 


/     // 


Longitude  by  T.  D.  P.      83.10.15 
by  M.     -     -     83.19.15 

Mean     83.14.45 


Mr.  Russell  alfo  made  an  observation,  which  I  do 
not  ufe,  bec&ufe  he  noted  the  time  of  full  fplendor, 
which  is  uncertain  ;  it  follows : 


16th  O&ober,  Watch  faft  at  noon  -  **43?5 

gained  daily  56",5 
Add  its  gain  to  the  observation        18,5 

#        Watch  faft     —  2.02 
Time  of  full  fplendor  "  8.  4.39 


Time  of  obfervation       8.  2.37 

Ephemeris     2.29.17 


Longitude  in  time  5.33.20 

o 

in  degrees     83.20.00 

B  EEMVLWILSA,  1784. 
Observations  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke, 

V 

h      /     // 

q  On  Meridian,  Aug.  7th  23.40.23,15 
Equation  of  E.  A.  -f  ,60 


n 


23.40*23,75  flow  19.36,25 

On 
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h        /       // 

0  Op  Meridian,  Aug.  12th  23.22  30,  5 
Equation  of  E.  A.  +    0,75 


/    //  * 
23.22.31,25  flow  37.28,75 


Lofs  in  5  days        17.52,50 
Daily  lofs        -        3.34,  5 

An  Immersion  of  Jupiter's  second  Satellite. 

This  was  with  his  firft  obfervation.  h    /    // 

8th  Auguft,  by  watch  immcrged  12.33.20 

Too  flow  at  noon  19-36,25 

Lofs  to  the  obfervation,  at  2 14,,,5  *-55*  2 


Immerfion  12.54.51,45 

Ephemeris  7.20.50 


Longitude  in  time  5.34.01,45 

o 

in  degrees       83.30.15,00 

August  13^,  by  T.  D.  P. 

h     '     f 
Jupiter's  firft  Satellite  vanifhed  by  the  watch     1 1.32.28 

6  or  8  feconds  before  the  time  noted,  it  had  not 
changed  colour :  a  cloud  came  on,  and  hid  it  for  about 
8  feconds,  and  when  it  was  gone,  the  Satellite  had 
vanifhed. 

August  20th,  by  T.  D.  P. 

Jupiter9 s  firft  Satellite  vanifhed  by  the  watch     14.2.30 

The  fky  was  clear,  the  glafs  Ready ;  here  I  expefted 
what  happened,  and  was  on  my  guard.  The  Satellite 
vanifhed  at  a  fmall  di fiance  from  the  body,  i.  e.  before 
the  coxita£i,  and  without  changing  colour* 
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...  Day  *    /    " 

©  On  Meridian,  Aug.  iqth  23.57.13,25 
Equation  of  E.  A.  -f-    1,  5 


/    // 


19th  23.57.14,75    flow  2.45,25 

Immediately  before  this  obfervation,  the  watch  was 
fet  forward  one  hour  without  {topping.  *  By  comparing 
this  with  the  obfervation  of  the  12th,  the  watch  loft 
daily  ^.^6N,6. 

The  foregoing  obfervation  of  time  is  only  of  ufe  for 
the  erroneous  immerfions  of  the  13th  and  20th. 

Bay      h      /      /, 
©  On  Meridian,  Aug.  27th   23.41.26,5 

Equation  of  E.  A.  4"   2-* 

27th  23.41.28,6  flow   18,31,4 

©  On  Meridian,  Aug.  29th    23.35.17,5 
Equation  of  E.  A.  +2,4 

iS-SS^a  flow    24.40,1 

/     // 


Daily  lofs     3.04,4 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  first  Satellite, 
By  Lieut.  Colebrooke. 

h    ; 

29th  Auguft,  by  watch  emerged  12.27.00 

Too  flow  at  noon  after  the  obfervation  -f"  24.40,1 

Lofs  after  the  obfervation  —    1-25,5 

Emerfion         12.50.14,6 
Ephemeris         7.16.33 

Longitude  in  time         5.33 .41 ,6 

o 

in  degrees        83.25. 16 
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Obsewations  hj  T.  D.  P. 


©  On  the  Meridian,  Sept.  2 
Equation  of  E.  A. 


«       1       // 
23.2O.47 

+  02,5 

/       // 

23.20.49,5  flow  39.10,5 


J 


/      // 


o      1       11 


©Altitude,  5th  Sept.  21.53.55,5  67.31.35 

Refra&ion  and  parallax  —  20 

Collimation  +  5* 

67.32.06 


©  Declination  at  the  time  and  place  6.14.26 

Latitude       1 7-53.32 


From  which  data  the  time  was 

By  the  watch 


11     /     // 
22.41.10,0 


/    // 


2i.53-55>5  flow  47-2°*5 


Whence  the  daily  was     167,7 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Jirst  Satellite. 

The  fky  clear  of  clouds,  and  the  glafs  fteady ;  but 
the  vapours  had  a  perceptible  motion  through  the  tele- 
fcope.     The  Belts  were  very  diftind. 

&  5th  Sep. 


:    in  rout  william,  &c.  $$ 


k    /    // 


5th  September,  by  watch  emerged        14.00  35 

h 


/    // 


N.  B.,Full  fplendbr  14.2.15.    Too  flqw  at 
the  Altitude  of  the  0  taken  after  the 
obfervation    .-     ------    -J-  47.20,5 

.    J-ofi  after  the  obfetvation,  at  x&f'fl         —  54,4 

.  Emerfion     14.47.01,1 

Ephemeris     9.13.36 

lioogitUde  in  time      -      5.33.25,1 

in  degrees      83.21.18 

Observations  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke. 

O  On  Meridian,  Sept.  29th  23.38.27,6 
,  Equation  of  E.  A.  -j-    5,4 


/    // 


^3.38. 33,0  flow   21.27,0 
Equation  of  time  23.49.46,4 

flow    11.13,4 

* 

©  On  Meridian,  O&o.  1ft    23.32.17*3 
Equation  of  E.  A.  +    5,7 


// 


*3-32-23>0  flow   27'37>° 
Equation  of  time  23.49.08,6 

'    " flow   16.45,6 


*  Am 

■   Datty  lofs  on  folai"Ufa*      3.05,1 
'  Vpu-i.  .  H 
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An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  first  Satellite 


h    /      // 
30th  of  Sept.  by  watch  emerged       -       -       9.15.10 

Too  flow  at  noon         -       -       -j-21.27 
Lofs  till  obfervation  at  185",!  +  1,15 


Emerfion  9-37-52 

Ephemeris         4.05*02 


Longitude  in  time        5-32.50 

o 

in  degrees  83.12.30 

I  fufpeft  that  a  miftake  was   committed  in  writing 

h    /    // 
down  the  time,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  9,16.10* 

But  this  is  as  it  is  entered  in  the  original  book. 


13th  Oftober,  at  1.48  fet  the  watch  forward  one  hour 

without  flopping  it. 

h    /    // 
©  On  Meridian,  Oft.  15th       23.51.53,5  ; 

Equation  of  E.  A.      -       -j-      6,8 

. ,  -,    lt 

23.52.00,3  flow  7.59*7 
£quation  of  time  23  45.31,7  faft  6.28,6 

The  obfervation  of  the  o  paffage  over  the  meridian 
was  not  taken  the  next  day  after  the  emerfion  as  ufual, 
and  between  the  17th  and  18th  the  watch  ran  down; 
therefore  the  rate  is  afcertained  from  the  mean  time, 
compared  with  the  29th  September  and  ill  O&ober. 


IN  t OfcT  WILLIAM,  Set.     '  lOO 


// 


And  the  watch  loft  by  the  lft       173,6  daily 

.  >  by  ^e  2C*       174»7 

...     1  ■ 

Mean       174*7 
Daily  variation     +n>5 

fci  if       i      ■  ■  1    i   rw 

Daily  lofs  on  folar  time         1 85,7 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Jirst  Satellite. 

16th  Oftober,  by  watch  emerged         7-53-35 

Too  flow  at  noon       -f-    7.59*7 
Lofs  till  obfervation  at  i85",7   -j-    101,9 

Emerfion       8.02.36,6 
Ephemeris     2.29.17.0 
•  '  * 

Longitude  in  time        5.33.19,6 

in  degrees  83.19.54 
Result  of  the  Observation  of  Longitude* 

*       /       //  o       /     // 

29th  Auguft,  COLEBROOKE       83.25. l6  83.25.IP 

5th  September,  Pearse  83.21.18         83.21.18 

30th  ditto,  Colebrooke         82. 12.30         rejefted. 
16th  Oftober,  Colebrooke     83.19.54         83.1954 

Mean      83.19.44,5        83.22.09,3 

VIZIANAGARUM    PALACE. 

An  Observation  of Jupiter' s  second  Satellite,  byT.  D.  P. 

h     /     // 
22d  Oftober,  by  watch  emerged        7.16.0& 

Full  fpleodor  18.18 

H  2 
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a       i 


Observations  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke. 


Equal  Altitudes. 
h     /      it 


*  Fumulhoot  rifing       7.48.10 

falling     9.44*25 


*  On  the  Meridian      8.46.17,5  /    // 

By  calculation        8.54.35,5   flow    8.18 


O  On  the  Meridian, Oft.  22d  23.50.14,5 
Equation  of  E.  A.        -       +7*0 


23.50.21,5  flow   9.38,5 


33d  Oft.  *FumulhoQt  rifing  7.51*39 

falling  9.29.05 

*  On  the  Meridian  8.40.22 

By  Calculation  8.50.46,2  flow  10.24,2 


©  On  the  Meridian,  23d       23.48.10,3 
Equation  of  E.  A.       +    7,6 

23.48.17,3  flow  11.41,7 
From  the  above,  daily  lofs  125,2 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter'  %  first  Satellite. 

h 


1     n 


By  watch  qmerged     9.48.55 


IN  t 6rt  WnLlAM,  &C'   A  lfcfc 


2 2d  6S.  Jupiter's  fecond  Satellite  emerged  7.16.06 

By  Fumulhoot,  watch  flow     4"    fc*1^ 

Lofsin  1.36  after  emerfion,  at  125,2     —      07,8 

•  v ;    .    ■     .  Emerfion    *  7.24.16,2 

Ephemeris     1.49*57 

-  *- 

Longitude  in. time        5-34-i9>2 

o 

in  degrees       83.34.48 


23d  Q£L  Jtzpiter's  firft  Satellite  emerged        948.55 

.:.■■■-  h    /      // 

By  Fumulhoot  too  flow  .+  10.24,6 
Lofs  in  1.8  fcfter  Fumulhoot  paffed  at  1 25,2  -f-  06,0 


Emerfion       9  59*25,6 
Ephemeris     4.26.08,0 

Longitude  in  time         5. 33. 17,6 
in  degrees        83.19.54,0 


Mr.  Maxton  obferved  this  at  Vizacpatam ;  and  the 
two  observations  (hew  only  39"  difference  of  longitude ; 
but  the  high  hill  that  lies  to  the  north  of  the  palace 
bore  from  Beemulwitsa^N .  8°. 25'  E.  and  by  trigonome- 
try its  diftartce  was  22,978  miles,  therefore  it  lay  north 
ef Rtemulwilsa  i9'.28".  and  eaft  2,.52//.  The  palace  lies 
is&'.30"i3  to  ^e  north  by  obfervations  at  large,  and 
therefore  to  the  eaft  i'.48".  But  Beemulwilsa  lies  to  the 
eaft  of  Vizacpatam.     Mr.  Maxtor's  eye,  it  may  be 
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prefumed,  is  not  fo  quick  as  Lieutenant  Cole  brook  z's, 
and  will  fuffice  to  account  for  the  difference ;  for,  by  a 
particular  furvey  round  thefe  parts,  Fizianagur  fort 
does  lie  6'.  36"  eaft  of  Vizacpatam. 


NARRAINPOORE, 

Which,  by  the  table  of  the  route,  lies  weft  of  Piziana- 
garum  palace  %'. 

Observations  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke  for  Time. , 

h     /     // 
0  On  the  Meridian  Oft.  31ft   23.36.04,3 

Equation  +    6,4 


~ —  t    // 


23.36. 10,7  flow  23.49,3 


November  1ft     23.34.39,5 
Equation  +   6,8 


J    n    ■   < 


23-34-46,3  flow  45.13,7 


^■r 


Daily  lofs         *.S4*4 


An  Observation  qf  Jupiter'  sjirst  Satellite* 


1    11 


Sky  remarkably  clear,  and  glafs  fteady  h 

gift  Oftober,  emerged  by  watch       6. 00.45 

Too  flow  at  noon        23.49,3 
Lofs  till  obfervation  at  84",4        22,5 


■»w 


Emerfion       6.24.56,8 
Ephemeris        51.26 


•*r» 


Longitude  in  time        5-33-30>8 
in  degree?   ?3-2*.4?>0 
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% 

K'ALINGAPATAM,   1784. 
Observations  by  Lieutenant  Co lebrooke  for  Time. 

0  On  Meridian,  Nov.  7th      23.50.56,5 
Equation  of  E.  A.  +6,8 

23.51.03,3    flow    8.56,7 
£  CaflSopaeae  on  the  Meridian    8.49.48 

by  calculation       9.00.01,6  flow   10.13,6 


Therefore  the  watch  loft  1*16,9  in  9hdurs,  and  205,06; 
daily. 

N.  B.  The  watch  had  run  dawn  on  the  5th,  and  the 
weather  was  changing  from  dry  to  cloudy,  which  ended 
in  rain. 


For  Longitude. 
An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  first  Satellite. 


1    11 


Glafs  fteady,  atmofphere  rather  thick.  h 

By  watch  emerged       »      8.13.35 
Too  flow  by  the  ftar         -{-  10.13,6 

The  ftar  patted  after  the  emerfion  36'  \  lofs 
for  that  time        •     '    -         -         -  —   5,1 

Emerfion  8-23.43,5 

Ephemeris         2.47,01,0 

Longitude  in  time  :  5.36.42,5 
in  degrees    84.10.37,5 


•  » 
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IECHAPOQRE*  1782. 

1 

Observations  by  T.  D.  P. 

Double  altitudes  of  Jupiter,  with  the  oQant  and  arti- 
ficial horizon. 

Time.  Angles. 

K     /     //  •      /      //  h      '       »i    ^ 

8.IO.03  —  64.a8.iO    Jupiter'sYL.  A.atthetims    17.21.46,6 

13-03  —  63.3q.00  Declination  S.  23.02.04 

1-5.08  —  62.45.20  0  R.  A.  at  the  time   1 1.55.08,2 

18-53  —  61. 50. 30 Latitude  by  Colebrooke,  1784,^  Table 
mi —       ■'  ■  •  mm 

8ui4.l7MAiogi.34a5   See  Observations  at  large   19.06.45 
Ref.   —  1.34 


■  .   1  ■  ■ 

■  *  *  % 

From  the  above  data,  Jupiter  hail  paffed  the  meridia* 

h     '    "  .  h    /    // 

2.45.59,2,  and  the  time  was      8.12.37,6 

Watch       8.14.17 


* . 


.*  N 


Too  fate 


*-39>4 


An  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 


/    // 


gift  SeptV "7.09.15  doubtful.  » 

01.40  begun  certainly. 
02.40  ftrbng  (hadow  came  on. 
04.^4  ppnu-in bra  touched  a  place  which  I 

name  A. 
09.03  fhadow  touched  A. 
*        \  r  9-fl^5fi'fttadetw- touched  the  limb  at  B. 
08.11  penumbra  going. 
.    10.12  limb  not  perfe&ly  bright. 
..."  11.2Q  end.  certainly,  and  at  B. 


I       .     J" 


IN  FORT  WILLIAM,  Arc.  $jo6 


By  comparifon  of  the  obfervations  at  A,  it  appears 
that  the  (hadow  required  4'.  49"  to  move  through  the 
breadth  of  the  penumbra.  By  comparing  thofe  at  B, 
it  appears  that  4'.  24"  were  then  fufficient. 

The  .mean  of  thefe  will  be  very  near  the  truth ;  it  is 

Shadow  caipe  on     7.02.40 
Advance  of  penumbra   — 04.37 


r-i 


*    t 


Beginning  of  eclipfe     6.58.03 


Shadow  touched  the  limb     9.06.56 
Retreat  of  penumbra    -4-04.37 


.    End  of  eclipfe    9. 1 1.33 


.Duration  obferved     2.13.30 
Duration  by  ephemeris     2.08.30 


+05.00 


By  ephemeris  end     3.28 

Beginning     1.19.30 


Duration     2.08.30 


'Ephemeris  middle     2.23.45 


Middle  obferved  by  watch     8.04.48 

Too  fail     — 1-39,4 

8.03.08,6 

Ephemeris     2.23.45 

longitude  in  time.         5-39-*3»6 

•j  _  dfegrces    84.50.54 

GAN- 
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GANJAM  FORT,  1782. 

Observations  by  T.  D.  P.     Latitude  determined. 

h     . 
4th  September,  horizon  clear%  o&ant 
6th  very  hazy,  by  fextant  and  quadrant, 

both  agreed  • 

i6tb  Sextant 

Oftant 


// 


-     19.21.30 


19.2t.03 
19.21.50 
19.19.50 


Mean     19.21.03 

Thefe  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Chief's  houfe; 
the  fea  was  the  horizon ;  the  height  above  the  area  of 
the  fort  was  meafured,  but  the  height  of  that  area  was 
guefied  at;  the  dip  was  taken  correfponding  to  this 
height  from  the  tables. 


An  Observation  of  Jupiter* s  fourth  Satellite. 


1     n 


16th  September,  1782,  immerfion     6.45.27 
The  change  of  colour  was  noted  at     6.44.04 

Clouds  prevented  the  obferving  of  the  emerfion  of 
this  and  the  immerfion  of  the  firft,  which  happened 
that  night. 

GANJAM  CAMP,  1784. 

Observations  by  Lieut.  Colebrooke. 

h.    ,     „ 
©  On  the  Meridian,  Nov.  20th  23.57.36,3 
Equation  of  E.  A.  +  05.5 

23-57-4ij8  flow  2.18,2 
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h 


/      // 


0  On  the  Meridian,  Nov.  21  ft  23.56.00  » 
.  Equation  of  E.  A.  +  Q5>5 


1    11 


23.56.05,5  flow  3.54,5 


0  On  the  Meridian,  22d  23.54.15,0 

Equation  of  E.  A.  05,4 


33.54.20,4  flow  5.59,6 


*  f  Cassiopcece,  24th  November, 

Fitft  Wire.         Middle.  Upper. 

Riling  7.28.20        34*40       42.40 
Falling  9.35.53       29.35       21.37 


/    1$ 


OttthcMcridian8-3a.C>6,5     3*-°7>5     32-^8»5==8*32-07t5 

JJy  calculation     8.39.51,2 

Slow         7-43»7. 

( 

Which,  compared  with  the  laft  folar  observation, 

gives  9i,;*3  daily  lofs, 

1 

An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  first  Satellite. 

h    /    // 
24th  November,  by  watch  emerged    6  37.35 

Too  flow  by  the  ftar    -f*  7*43>7 

Lofs  after  the  emerfion,  at  9i",3        —    7,3 

Emerfion        6.45.11,4 
Ephemeris       1 .  04 . 3  9 

Longitude  in  time  5*40.32,4 

o 

in  degrees     86.08.06 


r  *  •         . 
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JEHAtfDJEPOORE,    1784. 


Observations  by  Lieut.  Colebrooke, 


1 yth  Dec,  *  1  Cassiop&te  h    /     „  /    ;/ 

rifing    6.31.40  42°3 

falling     8.05.53  55-31 

■  . —    h 


/      if 


*  On  thtf  Meridian    7.18.46,5     18.47=7.18.46,7 

By  calculation     7-54-48>7 

Watch  flow        36.02,0 


©  On  tbe  Meridian,  17th         23.*3»59»3 
Equation  of  E.  A.  +1 


23.24.00     flow  36,00 


\  ■ 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Jirsi  Satellite. 

* 

.  •  *  •  .  *     • 

h    /     it 
x         By  watch  emerged     6.21.25 

Too  flow  by  the  *        36.02 

Emerfion       6.57.27 
Ephemeris     1.11.50 

tongltttde  in  time  5-45-37 

irr  degrees    86.24.15 

SOOBUlSt. 
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no 


SOOBVNREEKA  RIVER  CAMP,  1784- 

Observations  by  Lieut.  Colebrooke. 

N.  B.  Opposite  Jellafore,  on  the  Ballafore  side  of  the 

River. 


©  On  the  Meridian,  Dec.  24th  23.19.34,1 
Equation  of  E.  A.  —  7 

23-19-33j4  flow  40.26,6 


v©  On  the  Meridian,  Dec.  25th  23.18.12 
Equation  of  E.  A.         —    1 


23.18.11    flow  41.49,0 


Daily  lofs     82'U 


An  Immersion  of  Jupiter's  first  Satellite. 


17th  December,  by  watch  emerged 

Full  fplendor.    Too  flow  at  the  following 

h   /    //  noon        -        -        - 

8. 1 3*50  Lofs  after  emerfion,  at  82",4 

Emerfion 
Ephemeris 

Longitude  in  time 

in  degrees 


h    f    // 
8.12.42 


40.26,2 

r-52 

8.52.l6,2 
3.O4.I4 

%      - 
'      5-48.02,2 

87.00.33,0 

An 
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An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  second  Satellite. 

h    /    // 
25th  December,  by  watch  emerged    6.04.40 

Watch  flow    -±40.26)6 

Lofs  till  observation,  at  82",4        +  23,2 

Eroerfion        6.45.29,8 
Ephemeris        55-57 

Longitude  in  time  5-49*32,8 

o 

in  degrees   87.23.12 

A  Comparison  of  the  Observations  for  Longitudes  with    . 
corresponding  Observations  at  different  Places^  to  fix 
the  Longitudes  of  those  which  were  undetermined. 

By  T.  D,  Pearse.  *~ 

CA  L  C  U  T  T  A. 

The  obfervatory  was  at  the  Treafury  Gate  in  Fort 

William. 

Lunar  Eclipses. 

~  O         I         II 

177*9  Juty  3°>  Immerfioaat  Calcutta  17.01.16 

Greenwich  11.08.21  b    ,    ##      . 

5-52.55 

As  this  was  not  of  the  beft,  I  rejeft  it.  ,    ,   . 

1 779,  November  23d.  I  reje£t  the  beginning,  becaufe, 
when  compared  with  Tycho  in  the  former  part,  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  like  comparifon  of  the  Greenwich  obferv- 
vations,  that  it  is  erroneous  a  full  minute.     The  firft 

Copernicus 
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Copernicus  is  alfo  rejefled.  And  by  comparing  the  end 
doubtful  with  Tycho  and  Copernicus  of  the  latter  part 
in  both  fets,  it  appears  to  be  the  obfervation  that  mult 
be  compared  with  the  end  at  Greenwich. 


The  body  of  Tycho  touched 

._ paffed 

Immerfion* 

Emerfion 

Grim  aid  i  touched 

The  middle  of  Copernicus 

The  body  of  Tycho  touched 

paffed 
The  end 


Calcutta. 


h    /    // 
12.35.30 

3^53 

13.01.41,3 

14-40.13,3 

43.06,3 
1 5.02.44,1 

04.56 

06.23 

S-3945>6I 


Greewwich 


Longitude* 


642.29 

43-36 
7.08.08 

8.46.23 

•49-45 
9.08.59,5 

u-39 
12.49 

9.46.09 


n   /    // 
5.53.01,0 

17,0 

33»3 
50,3 

2I>3 

44* 

17*3 


n 


Mean  in  time  5*53-28,3 

in  degrees    88.22.04,5 


Jupiter's  Satellites. 

From  the  beginning  of  1774,  till  the  27th  of  December 
1777,  the  obfervations  were  made  with  a  middling  18 
inch  refleftor.  1  allow  24"  to  compare  it  with  the  large 
refle&or  at  Greenwich,  and  12"  for  their  refraQor.  The 
comparifon  is  of  aftual  correfponding  obfervations,  ex- 
cept in  two  cafes,  in  which  the  Calcutta  obfervations 
are  one  revolution  later.  The  Longitudes  of  Paris  and 
Stockholm  are  taken  from  Wargentin,  Phil.  Tranf. 
voll  67.  Lunden,  from  thirty  three  correfponding  ob- 
fervations found  in  that  fame  paper.  Of  Chislehurst, 
from  Wollaston,  vol.  74.  Of  Geneva,  Oxford,  and 
Marseilles,  from  Pigot,  vol.  68  and  76.  Nagpoore  and 
Chunargur  were  communicated  to  me  by  Lieutenant 
Ewart,  of  the  Bengal  eftablifhment,  who  obferved  at 
each  place  a  confiderable  time. 
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A  ROYAL  GRANT,  Sec.  123 

III. 

A  ROYAL  GRANT  OF  LAND, 

ENGRAVED    ON     A    COPPER-PLATE,     BEARING     DATE   , 
TWENTY-THREE  YEARS  BEFORE  CHRIST;    AND 
DISCOVERED  AMONG  THE 

RUINS  at  MONGUEER. 

Translated  from  the  Original  Sanscrit^ 

By  CHARLES  WILKINS,  Esa. 

In  the  Year  1781. 

DEB  PAAL  DEB*. 

Prosperity! 

HIS  wiflies  are  accomplifhed.  His  heart  is  ftedfaft 
,  in  the  caufe  of  others.  He  walks  in  the  paths  of 
virtue.  May  the  achievements  of  this  fortunate  Prince 
caufe  innumerable  bleflings  to  his  People ! 

By  displaying  the  ftrength  of  his  genius,  he  hath  dis- 
covered the  road  to  all  human  acquirements  ;  for  being 
a  Soogot  (i)  he  is  Lord  of  the  Univerfe. 

Gopaal,  King  of  the  World,  poffeffed  matchlefs  good 
Fortune  :  he  was  Lord  of  two  Brides ;  the  Earth  and  her 
Wealth.  By  companion  of  the  learned,  he  was  likened 
unto  Preetoo  (2,)  Sogorl*,)  and  others,  and  it  is  ere- 
dited. 

When  his  innumerable  army  marched,  the  heavens 
were  fo  filled  with  the  duft  of  their  feet,  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  could  reft  upon  it. 

*  In  this  tranflation  the  Sanfcrit  names  are  written  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced in  Bengal;  bat,  in  the  following  paper,  the  tranflator  has 
adopted  the  more  elegant  pronunciation  of  rarants  and  Cajhmir. 

L  *  He 
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He  a&ed  according  to  what  is  written  in  the  Shastra% 
(1,)  and  obliged  the  different  fe£U  to  conform  to  their 
proper  tenets.  He  was  bleffed  with  a  fon,  Dhormo  Paat9 
when  he  became  independent  of  his  forefathers,  who  are 
in  heaven. 


His  elephants  moved  like  walking  mountains;  and 
the  earth,  oppreffed  by  their  weight,  and  mouldered  into 
duft,  found  refuge  in  the  peaceful  heavens. 

He  went  to  extirpate  the  wicked,  and  plant  the  good> 
and  happily  his  falvation  was  affe&ed  at  the  fame  timefc 
for  his  fervants  vifited  Kedaar,(2%)  and  drank  milk  ac- 
cording to  the  law :  and  they  offered  up  their  vows 
where  the  Ganges  joins  the  ocean,  and  at  Gokornaa$($9) 
and  other  places,  (4). 

When  he  had  completed  his  conquefts,  he  releafed  all 
the  rebellious  Princes  he  had  made  captive ;  and  each 
returning  to  his  own, country  laden  with  prefents,  re- 
fle&ed  upon  this  generous  deed,  and  longed  to  fee  him 
again;  as  mortals,  remembering  a  pre-exiftence,  wifh 
to  return  to  the  realms  of  light. 

*  • 

This  Prince  took  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Porobol, 
Raajaa  of  many  countries,  whofe  name  was  Ronnaa 

Debee ;  and  he  became  fettled. 

• 

The  people,  being  amazed  at  her  beauty,  formed  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  her.  Some  faid  it  was  Lockee(g)  her- 
felf  in  her  fhape ;  others,  that  the  earth  had  affumed  her 
form ;  many  faid  it  was  the  Raajaa's  feme  and  reputa- 
tion ;  and  others  that  a  houfehold  goddefs  had  entered 
his  palace.  And  her  wifdom  and  virtue  fet  her  above 
all  the  ladies  of  the  court.  ^ 

2  This 
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-This  virtuous  and  praife-worthy  Princefs  bore  a  fon, 
Deb  Paal  Deb,  as  the  fhell  of  the  ocean  produces  the 
pearl. 

In  whofe  heart  there  is  no  impurity ;  of  few  words, 
and  gentle  manners ;  and  who  peaceably  inherited  the 
kingdom  of  his  father,  as  Bodheesotwo  (1)  fucceeded 
Soogot. 

,  He,  who  marching  through  many  countries  making 
conquefts,  arrived  wkh  his  elephants  in  the  forefts  of 
the  mountains  of  Beendkyo(2,)  where  feeing  again  their 
Tong  loft  families,  they  mixed  their  mutual  tears ;  and 
who  going  to  fubdue  other  Princes,  his  young  horfes 
meeting  their  females  at  Komboge($)  they  mutually 
neighed  for  joy. 

He  who  has  opened  again  the  road  of  liberality,  which 
was  firft  marked  out  in  the  Kreeto  Joog(±)  by  Bolee{$>) 
in  which  Bhaargob  (6)  walked  in  the  Tretaa  Joog  (7,) 
which  was  cleanfed  by  Korno  (8)  in  the  Divapor  Joog 
(9),  and  was  again  choked  up  in  the  Kolee  Joog  (io) 
after  the  death  of  Sokodiveesee  (11.) 

He  who  conquered  the  earth  from  the  fource  of  the 
Ganges  as  far  as  the  well-known  bridge  which  was  con- 
ftrufted  by  the  enemy  of  Dosaasyo  (12,)  from  the  River 
of  Luckeecool(i$)  as  far  as  the  ocean  of  the  habitation 
of  Boroon(  14.) 

At  Mood-go-gheeree  (15,)  where  is  encamped  his  vic- 
torious army,  acrofs  whofe  river  a  bridge  of  boats  is 
conftrufted  for  a  road,  which  is  miftaken  for  a  chain  of 
mountains,  where  immenfe  herds  of  elephants,  like  thick 
black  clouds,  fo  darken  the  face  of  day,  that  people  think 
it  the  feafon  of  the  rains  ;  whither  the  Princes  of  the 
North  fend  fo  many  troops  of  horfe,  that  the  duft  of 

their 
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their  hoofs  fpreads  darknefs  on  all  fides ;  whither  fo 
many  mighty  Chiefs  of  Jumboodtveep  (1)  refort  to  pay 
their  refpe&s,  that  the  earth  finks  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  feet  of  their  attendants.     There  Deb  Paal  Deb 
(wlio,  walking  in  the  footfteps  of  the  mighty  Lord  of. 
the  great  Soogots,  the  great  Commander,  Raajaa  of  A/o- 
haa  Raajas,  Dhormo  Paal  Deb,  is  himfelf  mighty  Lord 
of  the  great  Soogots>  a  great  Commander,  and  Raajaa  of 
Mohaa  Raajaas)  iffues  his  commands.    To  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Meseeha,  fituated  in  Kreemeelaa, 
in  the  province  of  Sree  Nogor  (2,)  which  is  my  owir 
property,  stnd  which  is  not  divided  by  any  land  belong- 
ing to  another;  to  all  Raanok  md  Kaaje  pootro  ;  to  the 
(3)  Omaatyoy  Mohaa-kaarttaa-kreeteeko,  Mohaa-Don- 
do-Na?/k9  Mohaa  Proteehaar,  Mohaa-Saamont,  Mohaa- 
Doiv-Saadhon-Saadhoriecko,  Mohaa-  Koomaaraa-Ma~ 
tyo  ;  to  the  Promaatree  and  Sorobhongo  ;  to  the  Raa- 
jostaaneeyO)  Ooporeeho>  Daasaaporaadheeko,  Choxvrod- 
dhoroneeho,   Daandeeko,  Dondopaaseeko,   Sowl-keeko% 
Gowlmeeko,  Kyotropo^  Praantopaalo^  Kothtopaalo  and 
Kaandaarokyo ;  to  the  Todaajooktoho  and  the  Beenee- 
jooktoho ;  to  the  keeper  of  the  elephants,  horfes,  and 
camels ;  to  the  keeper  of  the  mares,  colts,  cows,  buf- 
faloes, fheep,  and  goats;  to  the  Dootoprysoneeko,  Go- 
maa-Gomeekoy  and  Obheelworomaano ;  to  the  Beesoy- 
potee>  Toropotee,  and  Toreeko.    To  the  different  tribes, 
Goivr,  Maalob)  Khoso,  Hoon,  Koleekoy  Kornaaioy  Laa- 
saatOy  and  Bhoto;   to  all  others  of  our  fubje&s,  who 
are  not  here  fpecified;  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  from  the  Braahmon  and  fathers 
of  large  families,  to  the  tribes  of  Medo  Ondhoroko,  and 
Chondaalo. 

Be  it  known  that  I  have  given  the  above-mentioned 
town  of  Meseeka,  whofe  limits  include  the  fields  where 
the  cattle  graze,  above  and  below  the  furface,  with  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  it;  together  with  all  the  Mango  and 
Modhoo  trees;  all  its  waters,  and  all  their  banks  and 
verdure ;  all  its  rents  and  tolls,  with  all  fines  for  crimes, 

and 
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and  rewards  for  catching  thieves.  In  it  there  fhall  be 
no  moleftarion,  no  paflage  for  troops ;  nor  (hall  any  one 
take  from  it  the  finalleft  part.  I  give  likewife  every 
thing  that  has  been  poflefled  by  the  fervants  of  the  Raa- 
jaa.  I  give  the  Earth  and  Sky,  as  long  as  the  Sun  and 
Moon  fhall  laft.  Except,  however,  fuch  lands  as  have 
been  given  to  God,  and  to  the  Braahmons,  which  they 
have  long  poflefled,  and  now  enjoy.  And  that  the  glory 
of  my  father  and  mother,  and  my  own  fame,  may  be  in- 
creased, I  have  caufed  this  Sanson  (1)  to  be  engraved, 
and  granted  unto  the  great  Botho  Beehkoraato  Meesro, 
who  has  acquired  all  the  wifdom  of  books,  and  has 
ftudied  the  Beads  (2)  under  Oslaayono;  who  is  defcend- 
ed  from  Owpomonyobo ;  who  is  the  fon  of  the  learned 
and  immaculate  Botho  Boraahoraato ;  and  whofe  grand- 
father was  Botho  Beesworaato%  learned  in  the  Beads, 
and  expert  in  performing  the  Jog  (3). 

* 

Know  all  the  aforefaid,  that  as  beftowing  is  merito- 
rious, fo  taking  away  deferves  punilhment  5  wherefore 
leave  it  as  I  have  granted  it.  Let  all  his  neighbours, 
and  thofe  who  till  the  land,  be  obedient  to  my  com- 
mands. What  you  have  formerly  been  accuftomed  to 
perform  and  pay,  do  it  unto  him  in  all  things.  Dated 
in  the  33d  Sombotfa)  and  21ft  day  of  the  month  of 
Maargo. 

Thus  fpeak  the  following  Slohes  (5)  from  the  Dhormo 
Onoosaason : 

r 

1.  cc  jRamhath  required,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  the 
€<  Raajaas  that  may  reign,  that  the  bridge  of  their  bene- 
C6  ficence  be  the  fame,  and  that  they  do  continually  re- 
u  pair  it. 

su  u  Lands  have  been  granted  by  Sogor,  and  many 
"  other  Raajaas ;  and  the  fame  of  their  deeds  devolves 
u  to  their  fucceflbrs. 

3.  «  He 
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3.  «  He  who  difpoflefles  any  one  of  his  property, 
"  which  I  myfelf,  or  others,  have  given,  may  he,  be- 
u  coming  a  worm,  grow  rotten  in  ordure  with  his  fore- 
"  fathers! 

4.  "  Riches  and  the  life  of  man  are  as  tranfient  as 
"  drops  of  water  uppn  a  leaf  of  the  lotus.  Learning  this 
*€  truth,  O  man !  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  another  of 
€l  his  reputation.*' 

The  Raajaa,  for  the  publick  good,  bath  appointed  his 
virtuous  fon,  Raajyo  Paal,  to  the  dignity  of  Jo  who 
Raajaa.  He  is  in  both  lines  of  defcent  illuftrious,  and 
hath  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  his  father* 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 


Page  123.  (1)  Soogot  fignifies  an  atheift,  or  follower  of  the  tenets  of 
Stogot,  a  philofopher,  who  is  faid  to  have  flouriftied  at  a  place  called 
Keekot,  in  the  province  of  Bebar,  one  thoufand  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  die  Kolee  Joog,  or  Iron  Age;  of  which  this  is  the  4882d 
year.  He  believed  in  vifible  things  onTyy^r  fach  as  may  be  deduced 
from  effects  the  caufe  of  which  is  known ;  as  from  fmoke  the  exigence 
of  fire.  He  wrote  many  books  to  prove  the  abfurdity  of  the  religion 
of  the  Brabmans ;  and  fome  upon  aftronomy,  and  other  fciences,  all 
which  are  faid  to  be  now  in  being.  He  further  held  that  all  our 
actions  are  attended  by  their  own  rewards  and  punifhments  in  this  life; 
and  that  all  animals,  having  an  equal  right  to  exifteace  with  man,  they 
fhould  not  be  killed  either  for  fport  or  food. 

(2)  Preetoo  was  the  fon  of  Beno,  and  Raajaa  of  a  place  called  Beetoor, 
near  Lucknvw.  He  flouriftied  in  the  firft  age  of  the  world,  and  is  (aid 
to  have  levelled  the  earth;  and,  having  prepared  it  for  cultivation, 
obliged  the  people  to  live  in  fociety.  \ 

(3)  Soger,  the  name  of  a  Raajaa  who  lived  in  the  fecond  age  at 
Ojoodho,  and  is  faid  to  have  dug  the  rivers. 

Page  124.  (1)  Sbaaflra— book  of  divine  ordinations.  The  word  is 
derived  from  a  root  fignifying  to  command. 

(2)  Kedaar — a  famous  place,  fuuated  to  the  north  of  Hindoftan, 
vifited,  to  this  day,  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  fan&ity. 

(3)  Gokomaa — a  place  of  religious  refort  near  Punjab* 

(4)  This  and  a  few  other  pafTages  appear  inconfiftent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Soogot;  to  reconcile  it,  therefore,  it  fhould  be  remarked, 
that,  as  he  was  iffuing  his  orders  to  fubjecls  of  a  different  perfuafion, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  ufe  a  language  the  bed  calculated  to  ftrike 
them  with  awe,  and  bind  them  to  a  performance  of  his  commands* 
The  Pundit,  by  whofe  affiftance  this  translation  was  made,  when  he  was 
defired  to  explain  this  feeming  contradiction,  afked  whether  we  did  not, 

Jn  our  courts,  fwear  a  Muflulman  upon  the  Koran,  and  a  Hindoo  by  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges,  although  we  ourfelves  had  not  the  lean:  faith  in 
either. 

(5)  Lcckee— the  Hindoo  Goddefs  of  fortune. 

.  'Page  125.  (1)  Bodbeefottvo—WSLB  the  (on  of  Soogot. 
(2),  Beendbyo—nzme  of  the  mountains  on  the  continent  near  Ceylon* 

(3)  Komboge—now  called  Cambay. 

(4)  Kreeto  Joog—ihz  firft  age  of  the  world,  fometimes  called  the 
Suttee  Joog,  or  age  of  purity. 

(5)  Bohe—n  famous  giant  of  the  firft  age,  who  is  fabled  to  have 
conquered  earth,  heaven,  and  hell. 

(6)  Bbargob—n  Brahman,  who,  having  put  to  death  all  the  princes 
of  the  earth,  ufurped  the  government  of  the  whole. 

(7)  Treetoo  Joog—ihe  fecond  age,  or  of  three  parts  good. 
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(8)  Korno  a  famous  hero  in  the  third  age  of  the  world,  He  was 
General  to  Doorjodbon,  whole  wars  with  Joodtfieer  are  the  fubjeds  of  the 
Mobabbarat,  the  grand  epick  poem  of  the  Hindoos. 

(9)  Dwapor  Jtog — the  third  age  of  the  world. 

(10)  Kclee  Joog — the  fourth  or  prefent  age  of  the  world,  of  which 
4882  years  are  elapfed. 

(11)  Sokodwoe/ee — an  epithet  of  Bee Iromaadeetyo,  a  famous  Raajaa. 
He  fuceeeded  his  brother  Sokaadeetyo,  whom  he  put  to  death. 

(12)  Dofaajyo— one  of  the  names  of  Raabon,  whofe  wars  with  Raam 
are  the  fubjeel  of  a  poem  called  the  Raamajon. 

(13)  Lnckeeeool — now  called  Luckeepoor. 

(14)  Boroon—God  of  the  ocean. 

According  to  this  account  the  Raajaa's  dominions  extended  from  the 
Cow*s  Mourn  to  Adam's  Bridge  in  Ceylon,  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
Raam  in  his  wars  with  Raabon  ;  from  Luckeepoor  as  far  as  Goozerat. 

(15)  Mood-go-gleeree— now  called  Mongueer. 

Page  1 26.  ( 1 )  Jumboodnuccp— according  to  the  Hindoo  geography, 
impHes  the  habitable  part  of  the  earth. 

(2)  Sree  iVo^r— the  ancient  name  of  Paina. 

(3)  Qmaatyo%  prime  minifter.  Mobaa-kaarttaa-kreetetko)  chief  in vef. 
tigator  of  all  'things.  Mcbaa-Dondo-Nayk,  chief  officer  of  punimments. 
Jdobaa-Protee~baar>  chief  keeper  of  the  gates.  Mobaa-Saamonto,  gene- 
laliffi  mo.  Mohaa- Donu-  Saadbon-  Saadboneeko,  ch ief  obv iator  of  difficul- 
ties. Mohaa-Koomaaraa-Matyo,  chief  inftructor  of  children.  Promaa- 
tree,  keeper  of  the  records.  Sorobbongo,  patrols.  Raajoftaaneeyo,  viceroy. 
Ooporeeho,  fuperintendent.  Daafaaraadbeeko,  inveftigator  of  crimes. 
CbonB-rod-dbo-roneeko,  thief-catcher.  Daandeeko,  mace-bearer.  Donda- 
fafeeko,  keeper  of  the  inftruments  of  puniihment.  Sowl-keeko,  collector 
of  cuftoms.  Gvwlmeekoy  commander  of  a  fmall  party.  Kyotropo,  fu- 
pervifbr  of  cultivation.  Praantopaalo,  guard  of  the  fuburbs.  Kotbto- 
faalo,  commander  of  a  fort. ,  Kaandaarokyo,  guard  of  the  wards  of  the 
city.  Todaajooitoko,  chief  guard  of  the  wards.  Beeneejoohtch^  director 
of  affairs.  Dootoptyfoneeko,  chief  of  the  fpies.  Gomaa-Gomeeko,  meflen- 
gers.  Obhtewomaano,  fwift  meflengers.  Beefoypoiec*  governor  of  a 
city.  Toropotee,  fuperintendent  of  the  rivers,  Toreeko,  chief  of  the 
boats.  ' 

.  Page  127.     ( 1 )  Sao/on— fignifies  an  Edidt. 

(2)  Beads — Hindoo  Scriptures. 

(3)  7°g — Sacrifice. 

(4)  Sombot — implies  the  aera  of  Raajaa  Betkromadeetyo.  The  Brab- 
mans  throughout  Hindoftan  keep  time  according  to  the  three  following 
epochas :  The  Kolyobdo  from  the  flight  of  Kree/bno,  or  commencement 
of  the  Kolee  Joogy  4882  years.  The  Sombot t  from  the  death  of  Beekro- 
madeetyo,  1837  years.    The  Sokaabdo,  from  the  death  of  Raajaa  £ofo 

I7°3* 

(5)  Stokes — ftanzas,  commonly,  but  erroneouily  written  Ajhlogues. 
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AN 

INSCRIPTION 

On    a    PILLAR  near   BUD  DAL. 

1 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  SANSCRIT. 
By    CHARLES   WILKINS,   Esquire. 

SOME  time  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  year 
1780,  I  discovered,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Buddaly  near  which  the  Company  have  a  faftory,  and 
which  at  that  time  was  under  my  charge,  a  decapitated 
monumental  column,  which  at  a  little  diftance  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  trunk  of  a  coco-nut  tree 
broken  off  in  the  middle.  It  ftands  in  a  fwamp  over- 
grown with  weeds,  near  a  fmall  temple  dedicated  to 
Hargowree,  whofe  image  it  contains.  Upon  my  getting 
clofe  enough  to  the  monument  to  examine  it,  I  took  its 
dimenfions,  and  made  a  drawing  <?f  it ;  and  foon  after  a 
plate  was  engraved,  from  which  the  accompanying  is  an 
impreffion. 
» 
It  is  formed  of  a  fingle  ftone,  of  a  dirty  grey  com- 
plexion ;  and  it  has  loft  by  accident  a  considerable  part 
of  its  original  height.  I  was  told  upon  the  fpot  that  it 
had,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  funk  confiderably  in  the 
ground ;  but  upon  my  digging  about  the  foundation,  I 
found  this  was  not  the  cafe.  At  a  Few  feet  above  the 
ground  is  an  infeription,  engraved  in  the  ftone,  from 
which  I  took  two  reverfed  impreffions  with  printer's 
'  ink.  I  have  lately  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  decypher  the 
charafter;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  So- 
ciety a  tranfeript  of  the  original  in  the  modern  writing, 
and  a  tranflation  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  exhibit  the 
two  impreffions  I  took  from  the  itone  itfelf. 

The 
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The  original  chara&er  of  this  infcription  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  modern  form;  but  it  fo  much  refembles 
that  on  the  plate  found  by  Col.  Watson  at  Mongueer, 
that  I  am  induced  to  conclude  it  to  be  the  work  of  the 
fame  period.  The  language  is  Samskreet,  and  the  whole 
is  comprifed  in  twenty-eight  metrical  verfes  of  various 
meafures. 

CHARLES  WILKINS. 


1 4th  July,  1785* 


Prosperity! 
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PnOiPERITY  ! 


I. 


JfEMRj  DEFwts  of  the  SandeelyH  race,  (i ;)  from 
him  was  defcended  Panchal;  of  whofe  generation, 
and  of  whom,  was  Garga  born. 


II. 


\ 


He,  another  Sakra,  (2,)  was  ruler  but  of  one  quarter, 
and  had  no  authority  in  other  regions.  He,  too,  was 
defeated  by  Ditya  (3)  chiefs;  but,  being  a  virtuous 
prince,  he  became  fupreme  over  every  country  without 
refer ve;  and  his  condud  was  fuch,  that  he  laughed 
Fr^dfmspatee  (4)  to  fcorn. 


III. 


JEecha($)  was  his  wife;  and  like  love,  (he  was  the 
miftrefs  of. his  heart.  She  was  admired  for  the  native 
purity  of  her  mind,  and  her  beauty  was  like  the  light  of 
the  moon. 

(1)  A  tribe  of  Brah  mans  (Hfl  extant, 
a  (z)  Eendra  the  God  of  the  Heavens,  who  is  foppofed  to  be  the  Guar- 
dian  of  the  Eaft. 

(3)  Evil  Spirits.  Eeudrm  is  faid  to  have  loft  his  kingdom,  for  a 
while,  to  the  Afoors,  or  Evil  Spirits. 

(4)  The  Tutor  of  the  good  fpirits,  and  the  Planet  Jupiter, 

(5)  Love,  Defire. 
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IV. 

In  his  countenance,  which  was  like  the  flower  of  the 
waters,  (i,)  were  to  be  traced  the  lines  of  four  fciences, 
(2.)  The  three  worlds  were  held  in  fubjeQion  by  his 
hereditary  high  rank. 

From  thefe  two  was  defcended  &  Brahman  like  Kama- 
layonle,  (3,)  and  he  took  unto  himfelf  the  name  of  Srce 
Darbha-panee : 


V. 

Whofe  country  (extending  to  Reva-Janah>  (4 ;)  to  the 
father  of  Gowree.  ^5,)  whofe  piles  of  rocks  reek  with  the 
juice  exuding  from  the  heads  of  intoxicated  elephants, 
and  whofe  fnow-white  mountains  are  brightened  by  the 
fun's  rays ;  to  the  two  oceans :  to  that  whence  ArUn  (6) 
rifeth  from  its  bed,  and  to  that  wherein  the  fun  finketh 
in  the  weft)  the  Prince  Sree  Dev  Pal,  (7,)  by  his  policy, 
rendered  tributary : 


VI. 

At  whofe  gates  (although  the  profpeft,  hidden  by  the 
duft  arifing  from  the  multitude  of  marching  force,  was 
rendered  clear  from  the  earth,  being  watered  by  conftant 

(1)  The  Lotus. 

(2)  Arms,  Mafic,  Mechanics,  Phyfics. 

(3)  Brahma* 

(4)  Perhaps  the  Narbadda. 

(5)  The  fnowy  Mountains  that  part  India  from  Tartary.  Gowree, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  Paruatet,  the  confort  oiSew. 

(6)  The  Charioteer  of  the  Sun*— The  Aurora  of  the  Hindoos.. 

(7)  If  this  be  tlie  Prince  mentioned  in  the  copper-plate  found  by  CoL 
Watson,  he  reigned  at  Mongueer  above  1800  years  ago. 

and 
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and  abundant  dreams,  flowing  from  the  heads  of  luftful 
elephants  of  various  breeds)  flood,  fcarce  vifible,  amongft 
the  vaft  concourfe  of  nobles  flocking  to  his  ftandard 
from  every  quarter,  Sree  Dev  Pal,  in  expedation  of 
his  fubmiffion. 


VIL 


Whofe  throne  that  Prince  (who  was  the  image  of 
Eendra,  and  the  duft  of  whofe  feet  was  imprefled  with 
the  diadems  of  fundry  potentates)  himfelf  afcended  with 
a  flafh  of  glory,  although  he  had  formerly  been  wont  to 
offer  him  Targe  fums  of  PUtas^  (i,)  bright  as  the  lunar 
rays. 
.:■....  ' 

VIII. 

To  him  was  born,  of  the  Princefs  Sarkara,  the  Brih- 
man  Somes  war,  who  was  like  Som9  (2  J  the  offspring  of 
Atri^  and  a  favourite  of  the  Moft  High. 


IX. 


He  adopted  the  manners  of  Dhananjay,  (3,)  and  did 
not  exult  over  the  ignorant  and  ill-favoured.  He  fpent 
his  riches  amongft  the  needy.  He  neither  vainly  ac- 
cepted adulation,  nor  uttered  honey  words.  His  atten- 
dants were  attached  by  his  bounty;  and  becaufe  of  his 
vaft  talents,  which  the  whole  univerfe  could  not  equal, 
he  was  the  wonder  of  all  good  men. 

(1)  A  fqnare  coin. 

(2)  The  Moon. 

(3)  One  of  the  Sons  of  Pandoo,  commonly  called  Arjom. 

Anxious 
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X. 

Anxious  for  a  home  and  an  afylum,  he  took  the  hand 
of  Rannd,  (i,)  a  Princefs  of  his  own  likenefs,  according 
to  the  law,  even  as  Siev  the  hand  of  Stfoa,  (2J— even 
as  HareZfo)  the  hand  of  Lahskmee. 

r 

XL 

From  this  pair  proceeded  into  life,  burfting  forth  like 
Goo  ha,  (4,)  with  a  countenance  of  a  golden  hue,  the  for- 
tunate Kedara  Meesra,  whofe  a&ions  rendered  him  the 
favourite  of  heaven.  The  lofty  diadem,  which  he  had 
attained,  (hone  with  faultlefs  fplendour,  luffing  the  vaft 
circumference  of  the  earth.  His  extenfive  power  was 
hard  to  be  limited ;  and  he  was  renowned  for  boundlefs 
knowledge  raifed  from  his  own  internal  fource. 

XIL 

m 

The  ocean  of  the  four  fciences,  which  had  been  at  a 
fingle  draught  drunk  up,  he  brought  forth  again,  and 
laughed  at  the  power  of  Agastya%  (5.) 

XIII. 

Trailing  to  his  wifdom,  the  king  of  Gowr  (6)  for  a 
longtime  enjoyed  the  country  of  the  eradicated  race  of 
Qotkaltfc)  of  the  Hoons,  (8,j  of  humbled  pride,  of  the 

(1 )  A  Princefi  of  this  name  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Colonel  Watson9! 
Plate. 

(2)  Sgetm  U  the  feminine  of  Secv. 
(  3 )  Haree,  a  name  of  Vecjbnoo. 
(4)  Gooba,  a  name  of  Karteek* 

( j)  Who  is  faid  to  have  drunk  up  the  Ocean. 

(6)  The  Kingdom  of  Gvwr  anciently  included  in  all  the  Cotmttiei 
which  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Bengal  on  this  fide  the  Brabnafootr*, 
except  Monpteir. 

(7)  Orixia. 

(8)  Hans. 
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kings  of  Draveer  (\)  and  GoSjar,  (2)  whofe  glory  was 
ieduced,  and  the  univerfal  fea-girt  throne. 


XIV. 

He  confidered  his  own  acquired  wealth  the  property 
of  the  needy,  and  his  mind  made  no  diftin&ion  between 
the  friend  and  the  foe.  He  was  both  afraid  and  alhamed 
of  thpfe  offences  which  condemn  the  foul  to  fink  again 
into  the  ocean  of  mortal  birth ;  and  he  defpifed  the 
pleafures  of  this  life,  becaufe  he  delighted  in  a  fupfeme 
abode. 


XV. 

To  him, 'emblem  of  FreeliapateS,  (3)  and  to  his  re- 
ligious rites,  the  prince  Sree  Soora  Pal,  (who  was  a 
fecond  Eendra ,  and  whofe  foldiers  wercfond  of  wounds) 
went  repeatedly ;  and  that  long  and  happy  companion 
of  the  world,  which  is  girt  with  feveral  oceans  as  with  a 
belt,  was  wont,  with  a  foul  purified  at  the  fountain  of 
faith,  and  his  head  humbly  bowed  down,  to  bear  pure 
water  before  him. 


XVL 

Vanw a,  of  celeftial  birth,  was  his  confort,  with  whom 
neither  the  fickle Lakshmee^  nor  Satic%{\)  conftant  to 
her  lord,  were  to  be  compared. 


( 1 )  A  Country  to  the  South  of  the  Carnatick. 

(2)  Goozerat. 

(3)  The  Preceptor  of  the  good  Spirits,  and  the  Planet  Jupiter. 

(4)  The  Confort  of  See<v. 

■ 

Vol.  I.  M  XVII. 
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XVII. 

She,  like  another  Devakee,  (1)  bore  unto  him  a  fon 
of  high  renown,  who  refembled  the  adopted  Yasod/ui, 
(2)  and  hufbarid  of  Lakshmee.  (3) 


XVIII. 

This  youth,  by  name  Sree  Goorava  Mtesra,  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  conftellations.  He  refembled 
Ramt  the  fon  of  JdmadagnM,  (4).  He  was  another 
Ram 

XIX. 

His  abilities  were  fo  great,  that  he  was  folicitous  to 
difcover  the  effence  of  things,  wherefore  he  was  greatly 
refpe&ed  by  the  Prince  Sree  Naray&n  Pal.  What 
other  honour  was  neceflary. 


XX. 

His  policy  (who  was  of  no  mean  capacity,  and  of  « 
reputation  not  to  be  conceived)  following  the  fenfe  of 
the  Vids%  was  of  boundlefs  fplendor ;   and,  as  it  were,  a  * 
defcent  of  Dharma^  the  Genius  of  Juftice.     It  was  re- 
gulated by  the  example  of  thofe  who  truft  inthe  powers 
qf  fpeech  over  things  future,  who  (land  upon  the  con- 
nexion of  family,  who  are  in.  the  exercife  of  paying 

• 

( 1)  Tfie  real  mother  of  Kreejbna. 

(2)  The  Fofter-Mothejf4i£.J^/^«#. 

(3)  Rookmeenee,  the  Confort  of  Kreejhna.  She  h  Bate  called  Lak* 
jbnuet  in  compliance  with  the.  idea  of  her  being  a  defcent  of  that 
Goddefs. 

(4)  This  is  neither  the  Conqueror  of  Cj/ons  nor  the  Brother  of 
Krttjhna. 

*  due 
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due  praife  to  the  virtues  of  great  men,  and  who  be- 
lieve in  the  purity  of  jistrologij. 

XXL 

In  him  was  united  a  lovely  pair,  Lakshmee  and  S#r%$- 
watee,  the  Difpofer  of  Fortune  and  the  Goddefs  of  Sci- 
ence, who  feemed  to  have  forfaken  their  natural  enmity, 
and  to  (land  together  pointing  at  friendfhip. 


XXII. 


He  laughed  to  fcorn  him  who,  in  the  aflemblies  of  the 
learned,  was  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  argument,  and 
confounded  him  with  profound  and  elegant  difcourfes 
framed  according  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Sastras ;  and 
he  fpared  not  the  man  who,  becaufe  of  his  boundlefs 
power  and  riches,  was  overwhelmed  with  the  pride  of 
viftory  over  his  enemy  in  the  held. 4 


XXI IX 


Heiiad  a  womb,  but  it  obftinately  bore  him  no  fruit. 
One  like  him  can  have  no  great  relifh  for  the  enjoy* 
ments  of  life !  He  never  was  blefled  with  that  giver  of 
delight,  by  obtaining  which  a  man  goeth  unto  another 
almoner,  (i). 


(1)  He  had  nolffiie  to  perform  the  Sradb  for  the  releafe  of  his  Sod 
from  the  Bonds  of  Sin.     By  another  Almoner  is  meant  the  Deity. 

M  2  XXIV>  He, 


\ 
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XXIV. 

He,  who  was,  as  it  were,  another  V dime  eke  e^  (inborn 
in  this  dark  age  of  impiety,  amongft  a  dreadful  and  a 
cruel  race  of  mortals,  was  a  devout  man,  who  difplayed 
the  learning  of  the  Vids  in  books  of  moral  tales. 


XXV. 

His  profound  and  pleafing  language,  like  Ganga, 
flowing  in  a  triple  courfe  (2)  and  conftant  dream,  puri- 
fieth  and  delighted*. 


XXVI. 

He,  to  whom,  and  to  thofe  of  whofe  gnteration,  men 
were  wont  to  refort  as  it  were  to  Brahma^  waited  fo 
long  in  expeftation  of  being  a  father,  that,  at  length,  he 
himfelf  arrived  at  the  date  of  a  child. 


XXVII. 

By  him  was  recorded  here  upon  this  lading  column, 
the  fuperior  beauty  of  whofe  fhaft  catcheth  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  whofe  afpiring  height  is  as  boundlefs  as 
his  own  ideas,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  flake  planted  in 
the  bread  of  K<blee%  (3)  and  on  whofe  top  fits  TarkshyZ,) 
(4)  the  foe  of  ferpents,  and  favourite  bird  of  Haree%  the- 
line  of  his  own  defcerit. 


(1)  The  firft  Poet  of  the  Hindoos,  and  fuppofed  Author  of  the 
Ramayan* 

1  (2)  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  in  three  languages, 

(3)  Time. 

(4)  Otherwifc  called  Garoor. 

XVIII. 
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XXVIII. 

Garoot)  like  his  fame,  having  wandered  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  world,  and  defcended  even  unto  its  founda- 
tion, was  exalted  here  with  a  ferpent  in  his  mouth. 

This  work  was  executed  by  the  artift  Beendoo  Bh&dra. 


Remans 


N 
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Remarks  on  the  two  preceding  Papers., 

By  the  President, 

O  man  has  greater  refpeft  than  myfelf  for  the  talents  of  Mr, 
„_  _  .  Wil kins,  who,  by  dccypheriug  and  explaining .  the  oW 
Sanfcrit  Infcriptions  lately  found  in  thele  provinces,  has  performed 
more  than  any  other  European  had  learning  enough  to  accomplifh,  or 
than  any  Jfiatick  had  induftry  enough  even  to  undertake  :  but  fome 
doubts  having  arifen  in  my  mind  concerning  a  few  paflages  in  the  two 
preceding  Tranflations,  I  venture  to  propofe  them  in  the  form  of  Notes 
with  entire  deference  to  his  judgment. 

P.  1 23.  /.  il«  This  fbrtunate  Prince — Is  noj  the  firft  couplet  in  honour 
of  B  u  d  d  h  a,  one  of  whofe  names,  in  the  AmarcoJb>  is  S  u  g  a  t  a  ?  A 
follower  of  his  tenets  would  have  been  denominated  a  Saugat,  in  the 
derivative  form.  We  muft  obferve,  that  the  Bauddbs,  or  Saugats,  are 
called  Atbeiflshy  the  Brahmin;,  whom  they  oppofed  ;  but  it  is  mere  in- 
veflive;  and  this  very  grant  fully  difproves  the  calumny,  by  admitting 
a  future  date  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  Su  at  was  a  reformer  ; 
and  every  reformer  muft  expect  to  be  calumniated, 

P.  123.  /.  18.  When  his  innumerable  army—  The  third  ftanza  in  the. 
original  is  here  omitted,  either  by  an  overfight,  or  becaufe  the  fame 
image  of  weeping  elephants  occurs  afterwards,  and  might  have  been 
thought  fupernuous  in  this  place  \  neverthelefs,  I  infert  a  literal  tranila- 
tion  of  it. 

cc  By  whom,  having  conquered  the  earth  as  far  as  the  ocean,  it  w&as 
left,  as  being  un profitably  feized ;  fo  he  declared;  and  his  elephant! 
weeping  faw  again  in  the  forefls  their  kindred,  whofe-eyes-owir-full* 
of- tears." 

P.  1 24.  /.  1 8.  Of  many  countries — The  Pandits  infill  that  Rajhtra* 
cut  a,  in  the  original,  is  the  name  of  a  particular  country. 

P.  127.  /.  i8<  Dated  in  the  33d  Sombat — That  is,  year;  for  Samvat 
is  only  an  abbreviation  of  Samvaffara.  This  date,  therefore,  might 
only  mean  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  King's  reign;  but,  fince  Vicra- 
m  adit)  a  was  furnamed  the  foe  of  Sac  a,  and  is  praifed  by  that  name 
in  a  preceding  ftanza,  we  may  fafely  infer,  that  the  grant  was  date4 
thirty-three  years  after  the  date  of  that  illuftrious  Emperor,  whom  the 
king  of  Gaur,  though  a  Sovereign  Prince,  acknowledged  as  lord  part-* 
mount  of  India. 

« 

P-  133/Verfe  II.  A<virtuout  Prince — Many  ftanzas  in  this  Snfcriptlott 
prove,  that  the  Sandilya  family  were  not  Princes  \  but  that  fome  of 
them  were  Prime  Minifiers  to  the  Kings  of  Gaur,  or  Bengal,  according 
to  this  comparative  genealogy  : 

Kings. 
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Kings.  Minifters*. 

GoPALA.  PaNCHALA* 

Dhbrmapala*  Garga. 

Devapala.    B.C. 23.       *  Dbrbhapanu 
Rajtapala.  Sombswara. 

Surapala,  *  Cedaramisra, 

Narayanapala.A.C.6;  *  Guratabi  isra. 

So  that  reckoning  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  we  may  date  the  Pillar 
of  Gvravamisra  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  tf/9*r  Christ.  A  Pandit % 
named  Radhacanta,  with  whom  I  read  the  original,  appeared 
ftruck  with  my  remark  on  the  two  families,  and  adopted  it  without  he- 
fitation ;  but  if  it  be  juft,  the  fecond  ftanza  muft  be  difterendy  inter* 
preted.  I  fufpeft  Dbarma,  the  Genius  of  Juftice  or  Virtue,  to  be  the 
true  reading,  inftead  of  Dbarmya,  or  virtuous ;  and  hare  no  doubt  that 
puro  muft  be  fttbftituted  for  para:  the  fenfe  will  then  be,  that  Indra 
tvas  ruler  in  the  Eaft  only  ;  and,  though  Valiant,  bad  been  defeated  even 
there  by  the  Daityas  or  Titans ;  but  that  Dharma  was  made  fwereign 
over  him  in  all  quarters. 

P.  134,  Vcrfe  V.  Whofe  country —The  original  Is : 

a  revajanacanmatangajamadallimyachch'hiiafaiighateb^ 
a  gaunpitunswar^Wr^TciranaihpuQiyatfiumnogireh, 
martan'Maftamay&layarun'ajalid  a  vaVirasidway&t, 
^       nitya  yasya  bhuwan  chacara  caradan  sri  devapald  nripah. 

The  father  of  Reva  is  the  Mahendra  mountain  in  the  fouth,  in  which 
that  river  has  its  fource;  as  the  father  of  Gauri  is  the  Himalaya  in 
the  north,  where  Iswara,  who  has  a  moon  on  his  forehead,  is  believed 
often  to  refide:  hence  Radhacanta  propofed  a  conjectural  emen- 
dation, which  would  havt  done  honour  toScALioER.orBENTLEY. 
Inftead  of  indra,  which  is  a  name  of  the  fun,  he  reads  indu,  or  the  moon, 
by  changing  only  a  fmall  ftraight  line  into  a  fmall  curve ;  and  then  the  * 
ftanza  will  run  thus : 

By  whofe  policy  the  great  Prince  Devlpala  made  the  earth  tribu- 
tary, from  the  father  of  Reva,  whofe-piles-of-rocks-are-moift-with- 
joice-frbm-the-heads-of-lafcivious-elephants,  to  the  father-of-GAutr, 
whofe-white-mountains-are-brightened-with  -beams-  from-the-moon-of- 
Iswara  ;-a*d  as  far  as  the-two-ocearu-whofc-waters-are  rcd-with-the. 
riiing-and-with-the-fetting-Sun. 

Thy  words  connected  by  hyphens,  are  compounds  in  SanfcrH. 

P»  135.  Verfc  VI.  Submijfion — I  underftand  avafara  in  this  place  to 
mean  the  /W/*r*  of  the  Minifter  from  public  affairs,  for  which  even  the 
ting  waited  at  &*  head  of  his  army, 

P.  135. 
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P.  135.  Verfc  VII.  Sums  ofPeetas — The  common  fenfe  of  pifka  \% 
a  chair,  feat,  or  throne;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  occurs  in  the  thirteenth 
verfe.  Udupachcb*babipifbam,  or  witb-aftat-brighhas-the-moon,  ap- 
pears to  be  the.  compound  epithet  of  afanam,  or  chair  of  ftate,  which, 
though  the  King  had  often  gWen  to  his  Miniftcr,  yet,  abafhed  by  his 
wifdom,  and  appreheafive  of  bis  popularity,  he  had  himfeif  afcended  his 
throne  with  fear* 

P.  136.  Verfc  X.  The  tenth  ftanza  is  extremely  difficult,  as  it  con- 
tains many  words  with  two  meanings,  applied  in  one  fenfe  to  the  Minif- 
ter Cedara  Misra,  but,  in  another,  to  Carticeya,  the  Indian 
Mats  :  thus,  in  the  firfl  hemiftich,  s*  icyhin,  means  fire,  or  a  peacock  j 
s'  it? ha,  a  bright  flame,  or  a  creft;  and  s'  acli,  either  power  or  ^fpear. 
As  the  verfe  is  differently  underftood,  it  may  be  a  defcription  of  the 
Brahmen  or  of  the  Deity. 

P.  136.  Verfe  XII.  The  Brabmans  of  this  province  infill,  that  by 
the  four  Vidya*s,  or  branches  of  knowledge,  are  meant  the  four  Vedai, 
not  the  Upa*veda9j,  or  Medicine,  Arcbety,  Mufick,  and  Mechanicks  ;  and 
they  cite  two  diftichs  from  the  Agnipurana,  in  which  eighteen  Fidya*s 
are  enumerated,  and  among  them  the  four  Vedas ;  three  only  of  which 
arc  mentioned  in  the  Amarcfh,  and  in  feveral  older  books.  In  this 
verfe  alio  Radhacant  has  difplayed  his  critical  fagacity  :  inftead  of 
nala  he  reads  bala ;  and,  if  his  conjecture  be  right,  we  mult  add,  "  even 
*'  when  he  was  a  boy." 

P.  .137.  Verfe  XVI.  Conftant  to  her  lord—  Radhacant  reads 
anapatyaya  or  childleft,  for  anupatyaya  ;  Sati  having  borne  no  children 
till  (he  became  regenerate  in  the  perfon  of  Parvati. 

P.  139.  Verfe  XXIII.  //  obftinately  bore  him  no  fruit — The  original 
ftanza  is  uncommonly  obfcure :  it  begins  with  the  words  youirbabhwva, 
the  two  firft  fylhbles  of  which  certainly  mean  a  womb :  but  feveral 
Pandits,  who  were  confulted  apart,  are  of  opinion,  that  yo  is  the  rela- 
tive, of  which  fome  word  in  the  mafculine  gender,  fignifying^w^,  is 
the  antecedent,  though  not  exprefled :  they  explain  the  whole  ftanza 
thus—"  That  fpeech,  which  came  forth  (mrbabbwva)  inconfiderately, 
"  of  which  there  was  no  fruit,  he  was  a  man  who  fpoke  nothing  of  that 
"  kind  for  his  own  gratification :  be  was  a  man  alfo,  by  whom  no  pre* 
*'  fent-of-  playthings  was  ever  given,  which  the  fuppliant  having  re- 
"  ceived  goes  to  another  more  bountiful  giver."  If  the  relative  had 
been  yon  in  the  neuter  gender,  I  fhould  have  acqulefced  in  the  tranfla- 
tion  offered  by  the  Pandits;  but  the  fuppreflion  of  fb  material  a  word 
as  fpeech ',  which,  indeed,  is  commonly  feminine  in  Sanfcrit,  appears  un- 
warrantably har(h  according  to  European  ideas,  of  conftruclion, 

P.  14c.  Verfe  XXVI.   If  the  preceding  interpretation  be  juft,  the 
objeft  of  the  Pillar  was  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  Gurava  Misra 
and  hi>  anceftors ;  and  this  verfe  muft  imply,  that  he  expeSed to  receive 
from  bis  own  font  the  pious  offices  which  he  had  performed  to  his  forefathers* 
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SOME  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

SCULPTURES  AND  RUINS 

AT  MAVALIPURAM, 

A  Place  a  few  Miles  North  ^fSadras,  and  known  to  Seamen  by 

the  Name  of  the  Seven  Pagodas. 

By  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS,  Esq. 

AS  afnidft  inquiries  after  the  hiftories  and  antiquities 
of  Asia  at  large,  thofe  of  that  divifion  of  it  in  which 
this  Society  refides,  may  feem  on  many  accounts  to  lay 
claim  to  a  particular  {hare  of  its  attention,  a  few  hints 
put  down  from  recolle&ion,  concerning  fome  monu- 
ments of  'Hindoo  antiquity,  which,  though  fituated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  European  fettlements  on  the  Choro- 
mandel  coaft,  have  hitherto  been  little  obferved,  may,  it 
is  conceived,  be  acceptable,  at  lead  as  they  may  poflibly 
give  rife  hereafter  to  more  accurate  obfervations,  and 
more  complete  difcoveries  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  The 
writer  of  this  account  went  firft  to  view  them  in  the 
year  1772,  and  curiofity  led  him  hither  again  in  1776; 
but  as  he  neither  meafured  the  diftances  nor  fize  of  the 
objefts,  nor  committed  to  writing  at  the  time  the  ob- 
fervatibns  he  made  on  them,  he  hopes  to  be  excufed  if, 
after  the  lapfe  of  fo  many  years,  his  recolle&ion  ftiould 
fail  him  in  fome  refpefts,  and  his  account  fall  far  fhort 
of  that  precifion  and  exaftnefs,  which  might  have  been 
expefted,  had  there  then  exifled  in  India  fo  powerful  an 
incentive  to  diligent  enquiry,  and  accurate  communica- 
tion, as  the  eftablifliment  of  this  Society  mull  now  prove. 

The 
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The  monuments  he  means  to  defcribe  appear  to  be 
the  remains  of  fome  great  city,  that  has  been  ruined 
many  centuries  ago;  they  are  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea, 
between  Covelong  and  Sadras,  fomewhat  remote  from 
the  high  road  that  leads  to  the  different  European  Settle- 
ments. And  When  he  vifited  them  in  1776,  there  was 
ftill  a  native  village  adjoining  to  them,  which  retained 
the  ancient  name,  and  in  which  a  number  of  Bramins 
refided,  that  feemed  perfeQly  well  acquainted  with  the 
fubje&s  of  mod  of  the  Sculptures  to  be  feen  there,    * 

The  rock,  or  rather  hill  of  ftone,  on  which  great  part 
of  thefe  works  are  executed,  is  one  of  the  principal 
marks  for  mariners  as  they  approach  the  coaft,  and  to 
them  the  place  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Pa- 
godas, poffibly  becaufe  the  fummits  of  the  rock  have 
prefented  them  with  that  idea  as  they  paffed:  but  it 
muftjlte  confefled  that  no  afpeft  which  the  hill  affumes, 
srifctfiewed  on  the  fhore,  feems  at  all  to  authorize  this 
notion;  and  there  are  circumftances,  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  fequel,  that  would  lead  one  to  fufpeft* 
that  this  name  has  arifeh  from  fome  fuch  number  of  Pa- 
godas that  formerly  flood  here,  and  in  time  have  been 
juried  in  the  waves.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  the  natives  diftinguifh  it,  is  of  a 
quite  different  origin :  in  their  language,  which  is  the 
Tamulic,  (improperly  termed  Malabar  J  the  place  is 
called  Mdvalipuram,  which,  in  Shanscrit,  and  the  lan- 
guages of  the  more  northern  Hindoos,  would  be  Mahd~ 
baltpur,  or  the  City  oj  the  great  Bali.  For  the  Tamu- 
lians>  (or  Malabars,)  having  no  h  in  their  alphabet,  are 
under  a  neceffity  of  fhortening  the  Shanscrit  word  Maha, 
great>  and  write  it  ma*.  They  are  obliged  alfo,  for  a 
iimilar  reafon,  to  fubftitute  a  v9  for  a  b9  in  words  of 
Shanscrit,  or  other  foreign  original  that  begin  with  that 
letter ;  and  the  fy liable  am,  at  the  end,  is  merely  a  ter- 

*  They  do  indeed  admit  a  fubftitute,  but  the  abbreviation  is  tnoft  ufed. 

termination, 
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mination,  which,  like  urn  in  Latin,  is  generally  annexed 
to  neuter  fubftantives*.  To  this  etymology  of  the  name 
of  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Bali  js  the 
name  of  an  hero  very  famous  in  Hindoo  romance ;  and 
that  the  river  Mdvaligonga,  which  waters  the  eaftern  fide 
of  Ceylone,  where  the  Tamulic  language  alfo  prevails, 
has  probably  taken  its  name  from  him,  as,  according  to 
ihat  orthography,  it  apparently  fignifies  the  Ganges  of 
the  great  Bali. 

The  rock,  or  hill  of  ftone,  above  mentioned,  is  that 
which  firft  engrofles  the  attention  on  approaching  the 
place;  for,  as  it  arifes  abruptly  out  of  a  level  plain 
of  great  extent,  confifts  chiefly  of  one  fingle  ftone, 
>nd  is  fituated  very  near  to  the>  fea  beach,  it  is  fuch 
a  kind  of  objeft  as  an  inquifuive  traveller  would  na- 
turally turn  afide  to  examine.  Its  fhape  is  alfo  lingu- 
lar and  romantic,  and,  from  a  diftant  view,  has  an  ap- 
pearance like  fome  antique  and  lofty  edifice.  On  com- 
ing near  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  from  the  north,  works 
of  imagery  t  and  fculpture  croud  fo  thick  upon  the  eye, 
as  might  feem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  petrified  town, 
like  thofe  that  have  been  fabled  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  by  too  credulous  travellers  J.  Proceeding  on  by 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  fide  facing  the  fea,  there  is  a 
pagoda  riling  out  of  the  ground  of  one  folid  ftone,  about 
fix  teen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  which  feems  to  have  been 
cut  upon  the  fpot  out  of  a  detached  rock,  that  has  been 

•  This  explains  alfo,  why  the  Shan/crit  word  Ved,  by  which  the 
Hindoos  denominate  the  Books  of  the  Law  of  their  Religion,  is  written 
by  the  Tamulians,  Vedam,  which  is  according  to  the  true  orthography 
of  their  language,  and  no  miftake  of  European  travellers,  as  fome  have 
fuppofed ;  while  the  fame  word  is  called  Bid  by  the  B*>ngalitsy  who 
have  in  effelt  no  Vm  their  alphabet. — See  Dow,  Vol.  I.  Ditfert.  p.  41. 

•f-  Among  thefe  one  object,  though  a  mean  one,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion, on  account  of  the  grotefque  and  ridiculous  nature  of  the  dcfign ; 
it  confifts  of  twomonkies  cut  out  of  one  ftone,  one  of  them  in  a  {loop- 
ing pofture,  while  the  other  is  taking  the  infeds  out  of  his  head. 

\  See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  155,  et  feq, 

found 
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found  of  a  proper  fize  for  that  purpofe.  The  top  is 
arched,  and  the  ftyle  of  architefture  according  to  which 
it  is  formed,  different  from  any  now  ufed  in  thofe  parts, 
A  little  further  on  tffifrre  appears  upon  a  huge  furface 
of  ftone,  that  juts  out  a  little  from  the  fide  of  the  hill,  a 
numerous  group  of  human  figures  in  bafs  relief,  con- 
siderably larger  than  life,  reprefenting  the  mod  remark- 
able perfons,  whofe  afctions  are  celebrated  in  the  Makdb- 
harit)  each  of  them  in  an  attitude,  or  with  weapons,  or 
other  infignia,  expreffive  of  his  charafcter,  or  of  fome  one 
of  his  moft  famous  exploits.  All  thefe  figures  are,  doubt- 
lefsf>  much  lefs  diftinfl;  than  they  were  at  firlt ;  for*  upon 
comparing  thefe  and  the  reft  of  the  fculptures  that  are 
cxpofed  to  the  fea  air,  with  others  at  the  fame  place, 
vhofe  lituation  has  afforded  them  proteftion  from  that 
clement,  the  difference  is  ftriking;  the  former  being 
cverv  where  much  defaced,  while  the  others  are  frefh  as 
recently  finifhed.  This  defacement  is  no  where  more 
obfervable  than  in  the  piece  of  fculpture  which  occurs 
next  in  the  order  of  defcription.  This  is  an  excavation 
in  another  part  of  the  eaft  fide  of  the  great  rock,  which 
appears  to  have  been  made  on  the  fame  plan,  and  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  that  Chow  1  tries  are  ufually  built  in 
that  country,  that  is  to  fay,  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers.  The  rock  is  hollowed  out  to  the  fize  of  a  ^ 
fpacious  room,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  pillars  are  left*-  zfk 
as  a  feeming  fupport  to  the  mountainous  ma {3  of  ftone 
which  forms  the  roof.  Of  what  pattern  thefe  pillars 
have  originally  been,  it  is  not  eafy  n6W  to  conjefture; 
for  the  air  of  the  fea  has  greatly  corroded  thenij  as  well 
as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  cave.  And  this  circumftance 
renders  it  difficult  to  difcover,  at  firft  fight,  that  there  is 
a  fcene  of  fculpture  on  the  fide  fronting  the  entrance." 
The  natives,  however,  point  it  out ;  attid  the  fubjeft  of 
it  is  manifeftly  that  of  Krishen  attending  the  herds  of 
Nund  Ghose,  the  Admetus  of  the  Hindoos;  from  which 
circumftance  Krishen  is  alfo  called  Goupaul%  or  the 
cowherd,  as  Apollo  was  entitled  Nomius. 

The 
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The  objefts  that  feem  next  to  claim  regard,  are  thofc 
upon  the  hill  itfelf,  the  afcent  of  which,  on  the  north,  is, 
from  its  natural  fhape,  gradual  and  eafy  at  firft,  and  is  in 
other  parts  rendered  more  fo  by  V?ry  excellent  fteps  cut 
out  in  feveral  places,  where  the  communication  would 
be  difficult  or  impracticable  without  them.  A  winding 
flair  of  this  fort  leads  to  a  kind  of  temple  cut  out  of  the 
folid  rock,  with  fome  figures  of  idols  in  high  relief  upon 
its  walls,  very  well  finifhed,  and  perfeSly  freih,  as  it 
faces  the  weft,  and  is  therefore  fheltered  from  the  fea  air. 
From  this  temple  again  there  are  flights  of  fteps,  that* 
feem  to  have  led  to  fome  edifice,  formerly  ftanding  upon 
the  hill ;  nor  does  it  feem  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
may  have  been  a  palace,  to  which  this  temple,  as  a 
place  of  worfhip,  may  have  appertained.  For,  befides 
the  fmall  detached  ranges  of  ft  airs  that  are  here  and 
there  cut  in  the  rock,  and  feem  as  if  they  had  once  led 
to  different  parts  of  one  great  building,  there  appear  in 
many  places  fmall  water  channels  cut  alfo  in  the  rock, 
as  if  for  drains  to  a  houfe ;  and  the  whole  top  of  the 
hill  is  ftrewed  with  fmall  round  pieces  of  brick,  which 
may  be  fuppofed,  from  their  appearance,  to  have  been 
worn  down  to  their  prefent  form  during  the  lapfe  of 
many  ages.  On  afcending  the  hill  by  its  flope  on  the 
north,  a  very  lingular  piece  of  fculpture  prefents  itfelf 
tQ  view.  On  a  plain  furface  of  the  rock,  which  may 
once  have  ferved  as  the  floor  of  fome  apartment,  there 
is  a  platform  of  ftonc,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  by 
three  or  four  wide,  in  a  fituation  rather  elevated,  with 
two  or  three  fteps  leading  up  to  it,  perfe&ly  refembling 
a  couch  or  bed,  and  a  lion  very  well  executed  at  the 
upper  end  of  it  by  way  of  pillow,  the  whole  of  one  piece, 
being  part  of  the  hill  itfelf.  This  the  Brahmim%  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place,  call  the  bed  of  Dhermardjah  or  Ju- 
dishter,  the  eldeft  of  the  five  brothers  whofc  fortunes  and 
exploits  are  the  leading  fubjeft  in  the  Mahabhdrit.  And 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  this,  at  fuch  a  diltance, 
indeed,  as  the  apartment  of  the  women  miqht  be  flip- 

poled 
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pofed  to  be  from  that  of  the  men,  is  a  bath  excavated 
alfo  from  the  folid  rock,  with  fteps  in  the  infide,  which 
the  Bramins  call  the  bath  of  Dropedy,  the  wife  of  Ju- 
dishter  and  his  brothers.  How  much  credit  is  due  to 
this  tradition,  and  whether  this  (tone  couch  may  not 
have  been  anciently  ufed  as  a  kind  of  throne  rather  than 
a  bed,  is  matter  for  future  inquiry.  A  circumftance, 
however,  which  may  feem  to  favour  this  idea  is,  that  a 
throne  in  the  Shanscrit,  and  other  Hindoo  languages,  is 
called  Singhdsen,  which  is  compofed  of  the  words  Sing, 
a  lion  ;  and  dsen,  a  feat. 


Thefe  are  all  that  appear  on  that  part  of  the  upper 
furface  of  the  hill,  the  afcent  to  which  is  on  the  north  ; 
but,  on  descending  from  thence,  you  are  led  round  the 
hill  to  the  oppofite  fide,  in  which  there  are  fteps  cut 
from  the  bottom  to  a  place  near  the  fummit,  where  is 
an  excavation  that  feems  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
place  of  wo r (hip,  and  contains  various  fculptures  of 
Hindoo  Deities.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  a 
gigantic  figure  of  V\shnoo%  afleep  on  a  kind  of  bed, 
with  a  huge  fnake  wound  about  in  many  coils  by  way 
of  pillow  for  his  head ;  and  thefe  figures,  according  to 
the  manner  of  this  place,  are  all  of  one  piece,  hewn 
from  the  body  of  the  rock* 


But  though  thefe  works  may  be  deemed  ftupendous, 
they  are  furpaffed  by  others  that  are  to  be  feen  at  the 
diftance  of  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  hill.  They  confift  of  two  Pagodas,  of 
about  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  a$' 
many  in  heighth,  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  each 
confiding  originally  of  one  fingle  ftone.  Near  thefe 
alfo  (land  an  elephant  full  as  big  as  life,  and  a  lion  much 

larger . 
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larger  than  the  natural  fize,  but  very  well  executed,  each 
bewn  alfo  out  of  one  (tone.  None  of  the  pieces  that 
have  fallen  off  in  cutting  thefe  extraordinary  fculptures, 
are  now  to  be  found  near  or  any  where  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  them,  fo  that  there  is  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  labour  and  time  that  has  been 
fpent  upon  them,  nor  the  fize  of  the  rock  or  rocks 
from  which  they  have  been  hewn,  a  circunjftance  which 
renders  their  appearance  the  more  {hiking  and  lingular. 
And  though  their  fituation  is  very  near  the  fea-beach, 
they  have  not  fuffered  at  all  by  the  conrofive  air  of  that 
element,  which  has  provided  them  with  a  defence  againft 
itfelf,  by  throwing  up  before  them  a  high  bank,  that 
completely  fhelters  them.  There  is  alfo  great  fymmc- 
try  in  their  form ;  though  that  of  the  Pagodas  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  ftyle  of  architefture  according  to  which 
idol  temples  are  now  built  in  that  country.  The  latter 
refembles  the  Egyptian  ;  for  the  towers  are  always  pyra- 
midical,  and  the  gates  and  roofs  flat,  and  without  arches • 
but  thefe  fculptures  approach  nearer  to  the  Gothic  tafte, 
being  furmounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domes,  that  are 
not  femicircular,  but  compofed  of  two  fegments  of 
circles  meeting  in  a  point  at  top.  It  is  alfo  obfervablc 
that*  the  lion  in  this  group  of  fculptures,  as  well  as  that 
-  upon  the  ftone  couch  above  mentioned,  are  perfe&ly 
s"  juft  reprefentations  of  the  true  lion;  and  the  natives 
there-  give  them  the  name  which  is  always  underftood 
to  mean  a  lion  in  the  Hindoo  language,  to  wit,  Sing :  but 
the  figure  which  they  have  made  to  reprefent  that  ani- 
mal1 in  their  idol  temples  for  centuries  paft,  though  it 
bears  the  fame  appellation,  is  a  diftorted  monfter,  totally 
unlike  the  original ;  infomuch  that  it  has  from  hence 
been  fiippofed  that  the  lion  was  not  anciently  known  in 
this  country,  and  that  Sing  was  a  name  given  to  a  monfter 
that  exifted  only  in  Hindoo  romance.  But  it  is  plain 
that  that  animal  was  well  known  to  the  authors  of  thefe 
works,  who,  in  manners  as  well  as  arts,  feem  to  have 
differed  much  from  the  modern  Hindoos. 

There 
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There  are  two  circumftanccs  attending  thefe  monu- 
ments,, which  cannot  bat  excite  great  curiofity,  and  on 
whic^h  future  inquiries  may  poflibly  throw  fome  light. 
One  is,  that  on  one  of  the  Pagodas  laft  mentioned,  there 
is  an  inscription  of  a  fingle  line,  in  a  chara&er  at  pre- 
fent  unknown  to  the  Hindoos.  It  refembles  neither  the 
Deyva-ndgre,  nor  any  of  the  various  charafters  connefl:- 
cd  with  or  derived  from  it,  which  have  come  to  the 
-writer's  knowledge  from  any  part  of  Hindostan.  Nor 
did  it,  at  the  time  he  viewed  it,  appear  to  correfpond 
with  any  character,  Asiatick  or  European,  that  is  com- 
monly known.  He  had  not  then,  however,  feen  the 
alphabet  of  the  Balic,  the  learned  language  of  the 
Siamese,  a^  fight  of  which  has  fince  raifed  in  his  mind  a 
fufpicion  that  there  is  a  near  affinity  between  them,  if 
the  charafter  be  not  identically  the  fame.  But  as  thefe 
conje&ures,  after  fuch  a  lapfe  of  time,  are  fomewhat 
vague,  and  the  fubjeft  of  them  is  perhaps  yet  within  the 
reach  of  our  refearches,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fome  mer 
thod  may  be  fallen  upon  of  procuring  an  exaft  copy  of 
this  infcription.  , 

The  other  circumftance  is,  that  though  the  outward 
form  of  the  Pagodas  is  complete,  the  ultimate  defign  of 
them  has  manifeftly  not  been  accomplifhed,  but  feems 
to  have  been  defeated  by  fome  extraordinary  convulfion 
of  nature.  For  the  weftern  fide  of  the  moft  northerly 
one  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  a . 
row  of  pillars  left  on  the  outfide  to  fupport  the  roof; 
but  here  the  work  has  been  flopped,  and  an  uniform 
rent  of  abQut  four  inches  breadth  has  been  made  through- 
out the  folid  rock,  and  appears  to  extend  to  its  founda- 
tions, which  are  probably  at  a  prodigious  depth  below 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  That  this  rent  has  hap- 
pened fince  the  work  begun,  or  while  it  was  carrying 
on,  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  the  marks  of  the  mafon's 
tools  are  perfe&ly  vifible  in  the  excavated  part  on  both 
fides  of  the  rent,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fliow  plainly 

that 
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that  they  have  been  divided  by  it.  Nor  is  it  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  work  would  ever  have  been 
defigned,  or  begun,  upon  a  rock  that  had  previoufly 
been  rent  in  two. 


Nothing  lefs  than  an  earthquake,  and  that  a  violent 
t>ne,  could  apparently  have  produced  fuch  a  fiffure  in 
the  folid  rock;  and  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  in  point 
of  faft,  may  be  gathered  from  other  circumftancesf 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  mention  in  an  account  of  this 
curious  place. 

The  great  rock  above  defcribed  is  at  fome  fmall  dis- 
tance from  the  fea,  perhaps  fifty  or  an  hundred  yards, 
and  in  that  fpace  the  Hindoo  village  before  mentioned 
flood  in  1776.  But  clofe  to  the  fea  are  the  remains  of 
a  Pagoda  built  of  brick,  and  dedicated  to  i>ib,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  has  evidently  been  fwallowed  up 
by  that  element :  for  the  door  of  the  innermolt  apart- 
ment* in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  before  which 
there  are  always  two  or  three  fpacious  courts  furrounded 
with  walls,  is  now  wafhed  by  the  waves,  and  the  pillar 
.ufed  to  difcover  the  meridian  at  the  time  of  founding 
the  Pagoda*,  is  feen  (landing  at  fome  diftance  in  the 
fea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  building  there  are 
fome  detached  rocks,  wafhed  alfo  by  the  waves,  on 
which  there  appear  fculptures,  though  now  much  worn 
and  defaced.  And  the  natives  of  the  place  declared  to 
Ac  writer  of  thii  account,  that  the  more  aged  people 
kmongthem  remembered  to  have  feen  the  tops  of  fe  vera! 
Pagodas  far  out  in  the  fea,  which  being  covered  with 
copper  (probably  gilt)  were  particularly  vifible  at  fun- 
rife,  as  their  fhining  furface  ufed  then  to  refleft  the 
(un's  rays,  but  that  now  that  effeft  was  no  longer  pro- 
duced,  as  the  copper  had  fince  become  incrufted  with 
mould  and  verdigreafe. 

l  ■•  See  Voyage,  du  M.  Gentil,  Vol.  I.  page  i$8. 

-    Vot.  I.  N  Theft 
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Thefe  circumftances  look  much  like  the  effe£U  of 
a" fudden  inundation;  and  the  rent  in  the  rock  above 
defcribed  makes  it  reafonable  to  conje&ure,  that  an 
earthquake  may  have  caufed  the  fea  to  overflow  its 
boundaries,  and  that  thefe  two  formidable  enemies  may 
have  joined  to  deftroy  this  once  magnificent  city.  The 
account  which  the  Bramins%  natives  of  the  place,  gave 
of  its  origfti  and  downfal,  partly,  it  (hould  feem,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Mahabhdrit*  and  partly  on  that  of 
later  records,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  countenances  this 
idea,  contains  fome  other  curious  particulars,  which 
may  feem  to  render  it  worthy  of  attention.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  reje&ed  on  account  of  that  fabulous  garb,  in 
which  all  nations,  but  efpecially  thofe  of  the  eaft,  have 
always  clad  the  events  of  early  ages. 

<c  Hirindcheren  (faid  they)  was  a  gigantick  prince, 
€f  that  rolled  up  the  earth  into  a  fliapelefs  mafs,  and 
"  carried  it  down  to  the  abyfs,  whither  Vishnoo  fol- 
n  lowed  him  in  the  fhape  of  an  hog,  killed  him  with 
"  his  tufks,  and  replaced  the  earth  in  its  original  fitua- 
€C  tion.  The  younger  brother  of  Hirindcheren  watf 
%i  Uirinakassap,  who  fucceeded  him  in  his  kingdom, 
cc  and  refufed  to  do  h6mage  to  Vishnoo.  He  had  a  fon 
named  Pralhaud,  who  at  an  early  age  openly  difap- 
proved  this  part  of  his  father's  conduQ;,  betting  under 
"  the  tuition  of  Sokerdchdrj.  His  father  perfecuted 
cc  him  on  this  account,  banifhed  him,  and  even  fought 
c<  to  kill  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interpofition 
c*  of  heaven,  which  appeared  on  the  fide  of  Pralhaud. 
Cf  At  length  Hirinakassap  was  foftened,  and  recalled 
ct  his  fon  to  his  court,  where,  as  he  fat  in  full  affem- 
cc  bly,  he  began  again  to  argue  with  him  again  ft  the 
u  fupremacy  of  Fishnoo,  boafted  that  he  himfelf  was 
€C  lord  of  all  the  vifible  world,  and  afked  what  Fish" 
u  noo  could  pretend  to  more.  Pralhaud  replied,  that 
(<  Vishnoo  had  no  fixed  abode,  but  was  prefent  every 
cc  where.  Is  he,  faid  his  father,  in  that  pillar  ?  Yes, 
if  returned  Pralhaud.     Then  let*  him  come  forth,  faid 

Hirina- 
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w  laid  Hirnakassap;  and,  rifing  from  his  feat,  (truck 
K  the  pillar  with  his  foot ;  upon  which  Vishnoo,  in  the 
"  Narasinghah  Awtar^  that  is  to  fay,  with  a  body  like 
"  a  man,  but  an  head  like  a  lion,  came  out  of  the  pFU 
•*  lar,  and  tore  Hirinakassap  in  pieces.  Vishnoo  then 
u  fixed  Pralhaud  on  his  father's  throne  ;  and  his  reign 
"  was  a  mild  and  virtuous  one,  and  as  fuch  was  a  con- 
rt  trail  to  that  of  his  father.  He  left  a  fon  named  Na- 
"  mackee,  who  inherited  his  power  and  his  virtues,  and 
w  was  the  father  of  Balee,  the  founder  of  the  once  mag- 
w  nificent  city  of  Mahdbalipoor^  the  fituation  of  which 
w  is  faid  to  be  defcribed  in  the  following  verfe,  taken 
"  from  the  Mahabhdrit. 


•fWFsr  rot  •wciflH,5  »htr 


The  fenfe  of  which  is  literally  this : 

jq      *  South  of  the  Ganges  two  hundred  Yojen 

w  Five  Yojen*  weftward  from  the  Eaftern  Sea." 

Such  is  the  Bramin  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
place.  The  sequel  of  its  hiftory,  according  to  them, 
is  as  follows : 

•  The  Knott  is  a  meafure  often  mentioned  in  the  Shanfcrit  books, 
nd,  according  to  fome  accounts,  is  equal  to  nine,  according  to  others, 
tjdfe  Englijb  miles.  But  at  that  rate  the  diftance  here  mentioned, 
between  this  place  and  the  Ganges,  is  prodigioufly  exaggerated,  and 
wffl  carry  ns  Sir  fouth  of  Ceylone.  This,  however,  is  not  furprifing  in 
an  Bxmdm>  poem;  but,  from  the  fecond  line,  it  feems  pretty  clear,  that 
this  dtf,  at  the  time  this  vcrfe  was  corapofed,  muft  have  flood  at  a 
great  dlftwcc  frgm  the  fea. 

'      '  Na  "The 
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i(  The  fon  of  Balee  was  Bandcheren,  who  is  repre- 
*  fented  as  a  giant  with  a  thoufand  hands.  Anuredh^ 
**  the  fon  of  Krishen,  came  to  his  court  in  difguife,  and 
4€  feduced  his  daughter,  which  produced  a  war,  in  the 
u  courfe  of  which  Anuredh  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
fc  brought  to  Mahabdlipoor  ;  upon  which  Krishen  came 
tc  in  perfon  from  his  capital  Dudrikah,  and  laid  liege 
c*  to  the  place.  Sib  guarded  the  gates,  and  fought  for 
**  Bandcheren,  who  worshipped  him  with  his  thoufand 
*c  hands;  but  Krishen  found  means  to  overthrow  Sib$ 
cc  and  having  taken  the  city,  cut  off  all  Bandchereris 
tc  hands,  except  two,  with  which  he  obliged  him  to  do 
c*  him  homage.  He  continued  in  fubje&ion  to  Krishen 
c<  till  his  death ;  after  which  a  long  period  enfued,  in 
ff  which  no  mention  is  any  where  made  of  this  place, 
c<  till  a  prince  arofe,  whofe  name  was  Malicheren,  who 
c<  reftored  the  kingdom  to  great  fplendor,  and  en- 
"  laiged  and  beautified  the  capital.  But  in  his  time 
u  the  calamity  is  faid  to  have  happened  by  which  the 
u  city  was  entirely  deftroyedj  and  the  caufe  and  man- 
€c  ner  of  it  have  been  wrapt  up  by  the  Bramins  in 
lc  the  following  fabulous  narration.  Malicheren,  (fay 
u  they)  in  an  excurfion  which  he  made  one  day  alone, 
fc  and  in  difguife,  came  to  a  garden  in  the  environs 
u  of  the  city,  where  was  a  fountain  fo  inviting,  that 
cc  two  celeftial  nymphs  had  come  down  to  bathe 
<6  there.  The  Rajah  became  enamoured  of  one  of 
cf  them,  who  condefcended  to  allow  of  his  attachment 
tQ  to  her ;  and  (he  and  her  filler  nymph  ufed  thence- 
f<  forward  to  have  frequent  interviews  with  him  in, 
€€  that   garden.      On  one    of   thofe    occaGons,    they 

brought  with  them   a  male  inhabitant  of  the  hea- 
f  venly  regions,  to  whom  they  introduced  the  Rajah : 

and  between  him  and  Malicheren  a  ftriQ;  friendship 
€t  enfued ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  agreed,  at  the 
€€  Rajah* star neft.  requeft,  to  carry  him  in  difguife  to 
f<  fee  the  court  of  the  divine  Inder,  a  favour  never  be- 
"  fore  granted  to  any  mortal.  The  Rajah  returned 
"  from  thence  with  new  ideas  of  fplendor  and  mag-, 

"  nificence 
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"  nificence,  which  he  immediately  adopted  in  regu- 
'*  lating  his  court,  and  his  retinue,  and  in  beautifying 
**  his  feat  of  government.  By  this  means  Mahdbalipoor 
*c  became  foon  celebrated  beyond  all  the  cities  of  the 
*c  earth  j  and  an  account  of  its  magnificence  having 
u  been  brought  to  the  gods  aflembled  at  the  court  of 
u  Inder,  their  jealoufy  was  fo  much  excited  at  it,  that 
if  they  fent  orders  to  the  God  of  the  Sea  to  let  loofe 
u  his  billows,  and  overflow  a  place  which  impioufly 
%%  pretended  to  vie  in  fplendor  with  their  celeftial  manr 
u  fions.  This  command  he  obeyed ;  and  the  city  was 
u  at  once  overflowed  by  that  furious  element,  nor  has 
*  it  ever  fince  been  able  to  rear  its  head." 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Bramins  choofe  to 
account  for  the  fignal  overthrow  of  a  place  devoted  to 
their  wretched  fuperftitions. 


It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  the  reft  of  this 
hiftory  may  contain,  like  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  a  great  deal  of  real  matter  of  fa6t,  though  en- 
veloped in  dark  and  figurative  reprefentations.  Through 
the  difguife  of  thefe  we  may  difcern  fome  imperfeft 
records  of  great  events,  and  of  revolutions  that  have 
happened  in  remote  times ;  and  they  perhaps  merit  our 
attention  the  more,  as  it  is  not  likely  th^t  any  records 
of  ancient  Hindoo  hiftory  exift  but  in  this  obfeure  and 
fantaftic  drefs.  Their  poets  feem  to  have  been  their 
only  hiftorians,  as  well  as  divines ;  and  whatever  they 
relate,  is  wrapped  up  in  this  burlefque  garb,  fet  off,  by 
way  of  ornament,  with  circumftances  hugely  incredible 
and  abfurd,  and  all  this  without  any  date,  and  in  no 
other  order  or  method,  than  fuch  as  the  poet's  fancy 
fuggefted,  and  found  moft  convenient.  Neverthelefs, 
by  comparing  names  and  grand  events,  recorded  by 
'  theqi,  with  thofe  interfperfed  in  the  hiftories  of  other 
nations,  and  by  calling  in  the  affiftance  of  ancient 
monuments,  coins,  and  inferiptions,  as  occafion  (hall 

offer, 
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offer,  fome  probable  conjeftures,  at  leaft,  if  not  im* 
portant  difcoveries,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  on 
thefe  interefting  fubjefts.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,, 
that  a  blind  zeal,  attended  with  a  total  want  of  curi- 
ofity,  in  the  Mahommedan  governors  of  this  country, 
have  been  fo  hoftile  to  the  prefervation  of  Hindu  mo- 
numents and  coins.  But  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  among 
Europeans  may  yet  perhaps  be  fuccefsful ;  and  an  in- 
ftance  which  relates  to  the  place  above  defcribed,thougti 
in  itfelf  a  fubjeft  of  regret,  leaves  room  to  hope  that 
futurity  may  yet  have  in  (lore  fome  ufeful  difcoveries.. 
The  Kauzy  of  Madras,  who  had  often  occafion  to  go 
to  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mahdbalipoor,  afc. 
furcd  the  writer  of  this  account,  that  within  his  re-r 
membrance  a  ryot  of  thofe  parts  had  found,  in  plow- 
ing his  ground,  a  pot  of  gold  and  filver  coins,  with 
cha rafters  on  them  which  no  one  in  thofe  parts,  fitindoa 
pr  Mohammedan,  was  able  to  decypher.  He  added, 
however,  that  all  fearch  for  them  would  now  be  vain, 
for  they  had  doubtlefs  been  long  ago  devoted  to  the 
crucible,  as,  in  their  original  form,  no  one  there  thought 
fhem  of  any  value. 


The  infcription  on  the  Pagoda  mentioned  above,  i$ 
an  objeQ:  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  appears  to. 
merit  great  attention.  That  the  conjefture,  however, 
•which  places  it  among  the  languages  of  Siam>  may  not 
feem  in  itfelf  chimerical,  the  following  paffages  from 
fome  authors  of  repute  are  here  inferted,  to  fliew,  that 
the  idea  of  a  communication  having  formerly  fubfifted 
between  that  country  and  the  Coaft  of  Choromandel  lis 
by  no  means  without  foundation ;  nay,  that  there  is 
fume  affinity,  even  at  this  day,  between  the  Balic  and 
fome  of  the  Hindoo  languages,  and  that  the  fame  mode 
of  worfhip  feems  formerly  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Deckan  which  is  now  ufed  by  the  Siamese. 


Monsieur 
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-    Monsieur  de  la  Louhere*  in  his  excellent  account  of 
Jtiam,  fpeaks  thus  of  the  origin  of  the  Balic  language. 


w  The  Siamefe  (fays  he)  do  not  mention  any  coun- 
w  try  where  the  Balic  language,  which  is  that  of  their 
€*  laws  and  their  religion,  is  at  prefent  in  ufe.  They 
.*  fuppofe,  indeed,  on  the  report  of  fome  among  them, 
•*?  who  have  been  on  the  Coaft  of  Choromandel,  that  it 
c<  bears  fome  refemblance  to  fome  of  the  dialefts  of  that 
ic  country ;  but  they  at  the  fame  time  allow,  that  the 
€<  charafter  in  which  it  is  written  is  not  known  but 
fc  among  themfelves.  The  fecular  Miffionaries  fettled 
u  at  Siam  believe  that  this  language  is  not  entirely  a 
*f  dead  one ;  becaufe  they  have  feen  in  their  hofpital  a 
**  man  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Comorin,  who 
M  mixed  feveral  Balic  words  in  his  difcourfe,  declaring 
€f  that  they  were  in  ufe  in  his  country,  and  that  he 
u  himfelf  had  never  ftudied  nor  knew  any  other  than 
u  his  mother  tongue.  They  at  the  fame  time  men- 
u  tipn,  as  matter  of  certainty,  that  the  religion  of  the 
€t  Siamefe  comes  from  thofe  parts ;  as  they  have  read 
"  in  a  Balic  book  that  Sommonacodom,  the  idol  of  the 
*  Siamefe,  was  the  fon  of  a  King  of  Ceylone*." 

« 

*  "  Les  Siamois  ne  nomment  aueun  pais,  ou  la  langue  Bali  qui  eft 
."  cdlc  de  lenrs  loix  et  de  leur  religion,  (bit  aujourd-huit  en  ufage.  lit 


fc 


rciciuuiancc  avn;  qucuju  un  ties  uio.icv.id  uc  tc  pais  ia  .   iiutis  115  cou- 

viennent  en  nieme  temps  que  les  lettres  de  la  langue  Balic  ne  font 
connues  que  cbez  eux.  Les  Miffionnaires  (eculiers  a  Siam  croyent 
que  cette  langue  n'eft  pas  entierement  morte ;  parce  qu'ils  ont  vu 
•*  dkni  leur  hopital  un  homme  des  environs  du  Cap  de  Comorin,  qui 
u  metoit  plofieurs  mots  Balis  dans  Ton  langage,  aflurant  qu'ils  etoient 
M  en  ufage  en  fon  pais,  et  que  luy  n'avoit  jamais  etudie,  et  ne  favoit 
*  que  fa  langue  maternelle.  lis  donnent  d'ailleurs  pour  certain  que 
u  la  religion  des  Siamois  vient  de  ces  quartiers  la,  parce  qu'ils  ont  la 
"  dans  un  livre  Balic  que  Sommonacodom  que  les  Siamois  adorent, 
"  etpit  fiU  d'un  Roi  de  i'iflc  de  Ceylone/9 


The 
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The  language  of  the  man  mentioned  in  this  paflkge, 
who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Comorin^ 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Tamulicy  but  the  word^ 
here  alluded  to  may  very  poffibly  have  been  deriva- 
tives from  the  Shanscrit,  common  to  both  that  and  the 
Bake. 

In  another  part  of  the  fame  work,  where  the  author 
treats  of  the  hiftory  of  Sommonacodom  at  large,  on  thfc 
authority  of  the  Balk  books,  he  fays. 


<c  The  father  of  Sommonacodom,  according  to  thfe 
€;  fame  Balic  book,  was  a  King  of  Teve  L^nca ;  tl*at  f$ 
**  to  fay,  of  the  famous  Ceylone  V* 


Here  it  is  obfervable,  that,  while  the  country  tff 
Siam  feems  to  be  utterly  unknown,  both  to  the  native^ 
of  Ceylone  and  Hindostan,  Ceylone  fhould  iieverthelef$ 
be  fo  well  known  to  the  Siamese,  and  under  the  fanlfe 
appellation  it  bears  in  the  Shanscrit.  An  epithet  i§ 
fclfo  here  prefixed  to  it,  which  feems  to  be  the  fame  &$ 
that  ufed  by  the  Hindoos  in  fpeaking  of  thdt-  iilarki'  • 
for  they  alfo  call  it,  in  Shanscrit,  Dive  Lanca,  or  the 
Sacred  Lanca.  From  feveral  paffages  in  the  fame  tf  <5rk 
it  alfo  appears,  that  the  Shanscrit  word  Mdha,  whicjfi 
Cgnifies  great,  is  conftantly  ufed  in  the  Balic  language 
in  the  fame  fenfe.  And  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  are  moft  of  them  the  fame  in  Shanscrit  and  iff 
Balk)  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  comparison  ojf' 
them. 


ShanscriL  Balic* 

Aditta-var,  Van  Athik  Sunday. 

*  "  Le  pere  de  Sommonacodom  etoit,  felon  cc  mefme  livre  Bali,  un 
"  Roi  de  Teve  Lanca,  e'eft-a-dire  un  Roi  de  la  celcbre  Ceylan." 

3  Soma-vir, 
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Shanscrit. 
*8oma-vdr, 
Mqngela-v&r, 
Bouta-v&r, 
Brahfpati-v&r, 
Soucra-v£r, 
Sany-var, 


Baltc. 
Van  *  Tch&n, 
Van  Angkaan, 
Van  Pout, 
Van  Prahaut, 
Van  Souc, 
Van  Saoa, 


Monday, 

Tuefday, 

Wednefday. 

Thurfday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


The  fame  author  gives,  in  another  place,  an  account 
pf  a  pretended  print  of  a  foot  on  a  rock,  which  is  an 
pbjeft  of  worfhip  to  the  Siamese,  and  is  called  Prabdt, 
0r  the  venerable  foot.  For  prd,  in  Balic%  he  fays,  fig- 
pifies  venerable,  which  agrees  with  prdper  and  pramesht 
in  Shanscrit ;  and  bat  in  the  fame  tongud  is  a  foot,  as 
pad  in  Schanscrit.     After  which  he  goes  on-  to  fay : 

*  We  know  that  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylone  there  is  a 
.*'  pretended  print  of  a  human  foot,  which  has  long  been 

*  held  in  great  veneration.     It  reprefents,  doubtlefs, 
■*  the  left  foot;  for  the  Siamefe  fay  that  Sommonaco- 

f*  dom  fet  his  right  foot  on  their  Prabat%  and  his  left 

*  ffiot  *t  Lancai" 


-From  Knox's  Hiftory  of  Ceylone  it  appears,  that  tho 
ffflpreffion  here  fpoken  of  is  upon  the  hill  called,  by  the 
Ckingelays,  Hamalell;  by  Europeans,  Adam's  Peak  ;  and  * 
that  the  natives  believe  it  to  be  the  foot-ftep  of  their 


f  Here  one  Hindoo  word  is  fubftituted  for  another ;  for  Tchan  in 
Bfcdoftanj,  and  Tcbdnder  in  Shanfcrit,  fignify  the  moon  as  well  as  Soma. 

f  "  On  fait  que  dans  l'ifle  de  Ceylan,  il  y  a  un  pretendu  reftige  de 
u  pie  humain,  que  depuis  long  temps  y  eft  en  grande  veneration.  II 
**  reprefente,  fans  doubte,  le  pie  gauche ;  car  les  Siamois  difent  que 
V  Sommonacodom  pofa  le  pie  droit  a  \z\xx  frabat,  et  le  pie  gauche  a 
\*  Lancai 

great 
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great  idol  Buddou;  between  the  worfhip  of  whom,  a* 
defcribed  by  Knox,  and  that  of  Sommonacodom,  as  re- 
lated by  M.  de  la  Loubere,  there  is  aftriking  resem- 
blance in  many  particulars,  which  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  enumerate. 


1st.  Befides  the  foot-fteps  above  mentioned,  there 
is  a  kind  of  tree  (which,  from  defcription,  appears  to 
be  the  Pipel  tree,  fo  well  known  in  India)  which  the 
Chingelays  hold  facred  to  Buddou,  and  the  Siamese  to 
Sommonacodom  ;  infomuch  that  the  latter  deem  it  me- 
ritorious to  hang  themfelves  upon  it.  The  Chingelays 
called  it  Bogahah;  %>r  gahah,  in  their  language,  figni- 
fies  a  tree;  and  bo  feems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Bod, 
or  Buddou;  and  the  Siamese  call  it,  in  Balic,  Pra  si 
Ma hd  Pout,  which,  according  to  de  la  Loubere's 
interpretation,  fignifies  the  tree  of  the  great  Pout*. 
This  he  fuppofes  to  mean  Mercury  \  for  he  obferves  that 
Pout,  or  Poot,  is  the  name  of  that  planet  in  the  Balie 
term  for  Wednesday ;  and  in  another  place,  he  fays, 
Pout  is  one  of  the  names  of  Sommonacodom.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Wednesday  is  called  the  day  of  Bod,  or  Budd% 
in  all  the  Hindoo  languages,  among  which  the  Tamulic% 
having  no,  b,  begins  the  word  with  a  p,  which  brings  it 
very  near  the  Balic  mode  of  writing  it.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  days  of  the  week,  in  all  thefe  languages, 
are  called  after  the  planets  in  the  fame  order  as  with  us, 
and  that  Bod,  Budd,  or  Pood,  holds  the  place  of  Mer- 
cury* From  all  which  it  fliould  appear  that  Pout^ 
which,  among  the  Siamese,  is  another  name  for  Sommo- 
nacodom, is  itfelf  a  corruption  of  Buddou,  who  is  the 
Mercury  of  the  Greeks.  And  it  is  lingular  that,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  la  Loubere,  the  mother  of  Sommo- 
nacodem,  is  called,  in  Balic,  Mahd- mania,  or  the  great 
Mania,  which  refembles  much  the  name  of  Maiay  the 

#  In  vulgar  Siamefi  they  call  it  To*-/*. 

'       mother 
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toother  of  Mercury.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  Tamulic 
termination  en>  which  renders  the  word  Pooden,  creates 
a  refemblance  between  this  and  the  Woden  of  the  Gothic 
nations,  from  which  the  fame  day  of  the  week  is  deno- 
minated, and  which,  on  that  and  other  accounts,  is 
allowed  to  be  the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks. 


zdly.  The  temples  of  Sommonacodom  are  called  P£- 
hdn;  and  round  them  are  habitations  for  the  priefts,  re- 
fembling  a  college ;  fo  thofe  of  Boddou  are  called  Pi- 
fidf,  $nd  the  principal  priefts  live  in  them  as  in  a  col- 
lege, The  word  Vihar^  or,  as  the  natives  of  Bengal 
would  write  it,  Bihar ;  is  Shanscrit;  and  Ferishtah%  in 
his  Jiiftory  of  Bengal^  fays,  that  this  name  was  given 
\>y  the  Hindoos  to  the  Province  of  Behdr,  becaufe  it 
was  formerly  fo  full  of  Bramins,  as  to  be,  as  it  were, 
Qne  great  seminary  of  learnings  as  the  word  imports. 


£<%•  The  Siamese  have  two  orders  of  priefts,  and  fo 
fcave  the  worfhippers  of  Buddou.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  yellow  habit,  and  by  another 
circumftance  which  muft  be  mentioned  in  the  words  of 
the  refpeftive  authors.  Knox  fays  of  the  Buddou 
priefts,  1*  They  have  the  honour  of  carrying  the  Tallipot 
■*  with  the  broad  end  over  their  heads  foremoft,  which 
w  none  but  the  King  does."  And  M.  de  laLouberb 
fays  of  the  Siamese  priefts,  cc  To  defend  themfelves 
¥  from  the  fun  they  have  the  Talapat,  which  is  their 
*  little  umbrella,  in  the  form  of  a  fcreen*." 


t «  Poqr  fe  garentir  da  foleil  Us  ont  le  Talapat,  qui  eft  leur  petit 
£  ptnfol  en  forme  d'ecram" 

The 
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The  word  here  ufed  is  common  to  mod  of  the  Hindo* 
languages,  and  fignifies  the  leaf  of  the  Palmyra  tree. 
Ml  de  la  Loubere  mentions  it  as  a  Siamese  word, 
without  Teeming  to  know  its  origin  or  primary  fignifi* 
cation. 

\thhj.  The  priefts  of  Buddou,  as  well  as  thofe  o?Som» 
monacodom,  are  bound  to  celibacy  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue in  the  profeflion  ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other 
^xe  allowed  to  Uy  it  down  and  marry. 


$thly.  They  both  eat  flefh,  but  will  not  kill  the 
animal. 

Gihly.  The  priefts  of  either  nation  are  of  no  parti- 
cular tribe,  but  are  chofen  out  of  the  body  of  the 
People. 


There  circumftances  plainly  fhow  that  this  is  a  fyftem 
of  religion  different  from  that  of  the  Vcds;  and  fome  of 
them  are  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  ancj 
praftice  of  the  Bramins.  And,  indeed,  it  is  manifeft, 
from  Knox's  whole  account,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Ckingelays  is  quite  diftin£l  from  that  which  prevails  at 
this  day  among  the  Hindoos,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
there  is  fuch  a  race  of  men  as  that  of  the  Braminj 
among  them.  The  only  part  in  which  there  feems  to 
be  any  agreement  is  in  the  worfhip  of  the  Deitahs^ 
which  has  probably  crept  in  among  them  from  their 
tTamulian  neighbours  ;  but  that  is  carried  on  in  a  man* 
ner  very  different  from  the  Braminicdl  fyftem,  and  ap* 
prars  to  be  held  by  the  nation  at  large  in  very  great 
*comempt,  if  not  abhorrence.  Knox's  account  of  it  is 
Jhis :  "  Their  temples  (i.  c.  thofe  of  the  Debtahs)  are, 
fie  fays,  "  called  Covels,"  which  is  the  Tamulic  word 
for  Pagoda.  He  then  goes  on  to  fay,  cc  A  man  pioufly 
**  difpofed,  builds  a  fmall  houfe  at  his  own  charge, 

«*  which 
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**  which  is  the  temple,  and  himself  becomes  priest  thereof, 
m  This  houfe  is  feldom  called  God's  House,  but  mod 
U  ufually  Jacco,  the  Devil's."  But  of  the  prevailing 
religion  he  fpeaks  in  very  different  terms,  and  defcribes 
it  as  carried  on  with  much  parade  and  fplendor,  and 
attended  with  marks  of  great  antiquity.  "  The  Pagodas 
u  or  temples  of  their  Gods  (fays  he)  are  fo  many  that  I 
f*  cannot  number  them.  Many  of  them  are  of  rare  and 
*c.exquifite  work,  built  of  hewn  {tone,  engraven  with 
**  images  and  figures;  but  by  whom,  and  when,  I  could 

*  not  attain  to  know,  the  inhabitants  themfelves  being 
€C  ignorant  therein.  But  fure  I  am,  they  were  built  by 
**,  far  more  ingenious  artificers  than  the  Chingelays  that 
^iiow  are  on  the  land.  For  the  Portuguese,  in  their 
*€  invafions,  have  defaced  fome  of  them,  which  there  is 
46  none  found  that  hath  fkill  enough  to  repair  to  this 
*f  day/'  In  another  place,  he  fays,  4C  Here  are  fome 
**  antient  writings,  engraven  upon  rocks,  which  puzzle 
u  all  that  fee  them.      There  are  divers  great  rocks  in 

*  divers  parts  in  Cande  Uda>  and  in  the  northern  parts* 
<€  Thefc  rocks  are  cut  deep  with  great  letters  for  the 
iC  fpace  of  fome  yards,  fo  deep  that  they  may  laft  to  the 
f<  world's  end.  No  body  can  read  them  or  make  any 
u  thing  of  them.     I  have  afked  Malabars  and  Gentoos, 

*  as  well  as  Chingelays  and  Moors,  but  none  of  them 
fc  underftood  them.  There  is  an  antient  temple,  God- 
ic  diladerftri  in  Yattanour,  ttands  by  a  place  where  there 
ff  are  of  thefe  letters."  From  all  which  the  antiquity 
of  the  nation  and  their  religion  is  fufficiently  evident ; 
and  from  other  paffages  it  is  plain,  that  the  worfhip  of 
BuddoUy  in  particular,  has  been  from  remote  times  a 
very  eminent  part  of  that  religion  ;  for  the  fame  author, 
fpeaking  of  the  tree  at  Anurodgburro,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  ifland,  which  is  facrcd  to  Buddou,  fays, 
€€,The  due  performance  of  this  worfhip  they  reckon  not 
%t,  a  little  meritorious ;    infomuch  that,  as  they  report, 

*  ninety  Kings  have  reigned  there  fucceffively,  where, 
**  by  the  ruins  that  £1  ill  remain,  it  appears,  they  fpared. 
€t  not  for  pains  and  labour  to  build  temples  and  high 

,€  monu- 
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<c  monuments  to  the  honour  of  this  God,  as  if  they  had 
€C  been  born  to  hew  rocks  and  great  ftones,  and  lay 
€C  them  up  in  heaps.  Thefe  King&  are  now  happy 
€6  fpirits,  having  merited  it  by  thefe  labours."  And 
again  he  fays,  Cf  For  this  God,  above  all  other,  they 
4<  feem  to  have  a  high  refpefl:  and  devotion,' '  &c 


And  from  other  authorities  it  will  appear,  that  this 
worfhip  has  formerly  been  by  no  means  confined  to. 
Ceylone,  but  has  prevailed  in  feveral  parts  of  India 
prior  to  that  of  the  Bramins :  nay,  that  this  has  been 
the  cafe  even  fo  late  as  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  ^Era. 


In  the  well-known  *  Anciennes  Relations,  tranflated 
from  the  Arabic,  by  that  eminent  Orientalift  Eusebius, 
Ren  au  dot,  the  Arabian  traveller  gives  this  account  o£ 
the  cuftom  of  dancing-women,  which  continues  to  this, 
day  in  the  Decan,  but  is  not  known  among  the  Hindoos^ 
of  Bengal^  or  Hindostan  proper. 


cf  There  are  in  India  publick  women,  called  women 
u  of  the  idol,  and  the  origin  of  this  cuftom  is  this :" 
When  a  women  has  made  avow  for  the  purpofe  of 
having  children,  if  fhe  brings  into  the  world  a  pretty 
daughter,  fhe  carries  it  to  Bod,  (fo  they  call  the  idol" 
which,  they  adore,)  and  leaves  it  with  himt." 


cc 
cc 

Cf 

cc 


*  Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  de  deux  Voyageurs 
Mohametans,  qui  y  allerent  dans  leneuvieme  Siecle.  Paris  1718,  8vow 

f  "  I!  ya  dans  les  Indes  des  femmes  publiques,  appelles,  femmes  de, 
c*  l'idole,  1'origine  de  cette  couftume  eft  telle;  Lors  qu'une  femme  a 
"  fait  un  voeu  pour  avoir  des  enfans,  fi  elle  met  au  monde  une  belle 
"  fiile,  elle  Tapporte  au  Bed,  e'eft  ainfi  qu'ils  appellent  Pidole  qu'ik  • 
"  adorent,  aupres  duquel  elle  la  laifle,  &c."  Anc.  Rel.  p,  109* 

This 
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This  is  a  pretty  juft  account  of  this  cuftom  as  it 
prevails  at  this  day  in  the  Decan;  for  children  aret 
indeed,  devoted  to  this  profeffion  by  their  parents ;  and 
when  they  grow  up  in  it,  they  are  called,  in  Tamulic, 
Devaddsi,  ox  female  slaves  of  the  idoL  But  it  is  evident 
they  have  changed  their  matter  fince  this  Arabian  ac- 
count was  written,  for  there  is  no  idol  of  the  name  of 
Bod  now  worshipped  there.  And  the  circiimftance  of 
this  cuftom  being  unkown  in  other  parts  of  India, 

'  would  lead  one  to  fufpeft  that  the  Bramins,  on  intro- 
ducing their  fyftem  of  religion  into  that  country,  had 
thought  fit  to  retain  this  part  of  the  former  worfhip,  as 

'  being  equally  agreeable  to  themfelves  and  their  new 
difciples. 


The  fame  Arabian  traveller  gives  us  an  account  of  a 
very  powerful  race  of  Hindoo  Kings  (according  to  them, 
indeed,  the  mod  powerful  in  India)  who  then  reigned 
on  the  Malabar  Coaft  with  the  title  of  Balhdra.  Their 
dominion  appears  to  have  extended  over  Guzerat,  and 
the  greateft  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Visiapoor.  For  the  Arabian  geographer,  quoted 
by  M.  Renaudot,  makes  Nahelvdrah  the  metropolis 
of  thefe  princes,  which  is,  doubtlefs,  Nahelvalah>  the 
ancient  capital  of  Guzerat ;  though  M.  Renaudot 
feems  not  to  have  known  that  place;  and. the  reft  of 
the  defqription  fufficiently  fhows  the  great  extent  of 
their  dominion  fouthward.  M.  D'Anville  fpeaks  of 
this  race  of  Kings  on  the  authority  of  the  Arabian 
geographer  Edrisi,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century, 
according  to  whom  it  appears,  that  their  religion  was, 
even  fo  late  as  that  period,  not  the  Braminical,  but  that 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking.  M.  D'Anville's 
words  are  thefe :  w  Edrifi  acquaints  us  with  the  reli- 
u  glon  which  this  Prince  profeffed,  in  faying,  that  his 
w  worfhip  was  addrefled  to  Bodda,  who,  according  to 
~*  St.  Jerome  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  was  the 
u  founder  of  the  feft  of  the  Gymnofophills,  in  like 

*€  manner 
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iQ  manner  as  the  Bramins  were  ufed  to  attribute  thelf 
|c  inftitution  to  Brahma*." 


The  authority  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  alfo 
cited  on  the  fame  fubjeft  by  Relandus  in  his  nth 
Differtation,  where,  treating  of  the  language  of  Ceylone% 
he  explains  the  word  Vehdry  above  fpoken  of,  in  tbefe 
terms. 


46  Vehcir  fignifies  a  temple  of  their  principal  God 
u  Buddou,  who,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  long 
€(  ago  obferved,  was  worfhipped  as  a  God  by  the 
M  Hindoos  t." 


After  the  above  quotations,   the  following  extraft 

from  tha  voyage  of  that  inquifitive  and  ingenious  tra- 

N  veller  M.  Gentil,  publiflied  in  1779,  is  given  as  a 

further  and  very  remarkable  illuftration  of  this  fubjeft. 


fC  This  fyftem  is  alfo  that  of  the  Bramins  of  our 
cc  time ;  it  forms  the  bafis  of  that  religion  which  they 
u  have  brought  with  them  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
"  Peninfula  of  Hindoftan,  into  Madura*  Tanjore,  and 
c<  Maiffore. 


cc 
cc 


There  was  then  in  thofe  parts  of  India,  and  prin- 
cipally on  the  Coaft  of  Choromandel  and  Ceylone,  a 


*  "  L'Edrifi  nous  inftruit  fur  la  religion  que  profeflbit  ce  Prince, 
*e  en  difant  que  Ton  culte  s'adreflbit  a  Bodda,  que  felon  St.  Jbromb 
"  &  St.  Clement  d'Alexandrib,  avoit  ete  l'inftituteur  des  Gym* 
"  nofophiftes  comme  les  Brachmanes  rapportotient  a  Brahma  leur 
u  inftitut."    Ant.  Geog.  de  L'Inde,  p,  94. 

f  "  Vehar%  templum  dei  primarii  Buddoe  govrrcc  quem  Indos  ut 
•*  Deum  venerari  jam  olim  notavit  Clemens  Alexandrinus/'  StornC 
lib*  1.  p.  223.    ReL  Di&  pais  tenia,  p.  85. 
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nfittt  of  worfhip,  the  precepts  of  which  we  are  quite 
Cf  unacquainted  with.  The  God  Baouth,  of  whom  at 
prefent  they  know  no  more  in  India  than  the  narpe, 
was  the  objeft  of  this  worfhip;  but  it  is  now  totally 
€|  abolifhed ;  except  that  there  may  poffibly  yet  be  found 
**  fome  families  of  Indians  who  have  remained  faithful 
"  to  Baouth,  and  do  not  acknowledge  the  religion  of 
4t  the  Bramins,  and  who  are  on  that  account  feparated 
**  from  and  defpifed  by  the  other  calls. 

*'  I  have  not,  indeed,  heard  that  there  are  any  fuch 
*c  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondichery ;  but 
"there  is  a  circumftance  well  worthy  of  remark, 
fc  which  none  of  the  travellers  that  have  treated  of  the 
fC  Coaft  of  Choromandel  and  Pondichery  fccm  to  have 
f<  noticed.  It  is  this,  that  at  a  fhort  league's  diftance 
€f  to  the  fouth  of  this  town,  in  the  plain  of  Virapatnam, 
■u  and  pretty  near  the  river,  we  find  a  ftatue  of  granite 
•*  very  hard  and  beautiful.  This  ftatue,  which  is  from 
.f  three  feet  to  three  and  a  half  in  height,  is  fiink  in  the 
fc  land  to  the  waift,  and  weighs  doubtlefs.many  thoufarrd 
€C  weight :  it  is,  as  it  were,  abandoned  in  the  midft  of 
4€  this  extenfive  plain.  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea,  of 
'*  it,  than  by  faying,  that  it  exaClly  agrees  with  and  re*. 
,f  fembles  the  Sommonacddom  of  the  Siamefe ;  its  head 
fc  is  of  the  fame  form,  it  has  the  fame  features,  its  arms 
•*  are  in  the  fame  attitude,  and  its  ears  are  exactly  fiipilar. 
■<c  The  form  of  this  divinity,  which  has  certainly  been 
iC  made  in  the  country,  and  which  in  no  refpeel  refembles 
-*■  the  pfefent  idols  of  the  Gentoos,  ftruck  me  as  I  paffed 
'**  this  plain.  I  made  various  inquiries  concerning  this 
u  Angular  figure,  and  the  Tamulians,  one  and  all,  af- 
4t  fured  me  that  this  was  the  God  Baouth,  who  was  now 
f*  no  longer  regarded,  for  that  his  worfhip  and  his  fefti- 
w  valshad  been  abolifhed  ever  fince  the  Bramins  had 
"  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  people's  laiih*." 

M.  Gentil 

*  u  Ce  fyfteme  eft  aufli  celai  des  Bramc?  de  nos  jours ;  il  fait  la 
**  Bafc  dc  la  religion  qu'ils  ont  apportee  dans  le  Aid  dc  la  prciqu'ifte 
"  de  l'lndoftan,  la  Madure,  le  Tanjaour,  et  le  MaLIour. 
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M.  Gentil  then  goes  on  to  fay  a  good  deal  more  upon 
this  fubjeft,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  fuppofes,  that 
this  Deity  is  the  Fo  of  the  Chinese,  whofe  worftiip,  by 
their  own  accounts,  was  brought  from  India.  And,  in- 
deed, the  abridgment  of  the  name  Pout,  mentioned  in 
a  note  of  this  paper,  which  the  vulgar  Siamese  reduce 
to  the  {ingle  fyllable  Po,  feems  to  countenance  this 
opinion.  But  as  this  is  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe, 
and  the  above  paflages,  it  is  hoped,  are  iufficient  to  efta- 
blifh  what  was  propofed,  jt  feems  high  time  to  toke 
leave  of  this  (bbjeft,  with  an  apology  for  that  prolixity 
which  is  infeparable  from  this  kind  of  difcuffion. 

fjth  June,  1784. 


-  €t  II  y  avoit  alors  dans  ces  parties  de  Tlnde,  ct  priiicipalement  a  la 
*€  Cote  de  Coromandel  &  a  Ceylan,  un  culte  dont  on  ignore  abfolu- 
,"  ment  les  dogmes ;  le  Dieu  Baouth,  dont  on  ne  connoit  aujourd'hui, 
"  dans  l'inde,  que  le  nom,  etoit  l'objet,  de  ce  culte ;  mais  il  eft  tout-a- 
•'  fait  aboli,  fi  ce  n'eft  qu'il  fe  trouve  encore  quelques  families  d'Indiens 
Y  feparees  Sc  meprifees  des  autres  Cades,  qui  font  reftees  fideles  a 
*€  Baouth,  Sc  qui  ne  reconnoiflent  point  la  religion  des  Brames. 

"  Je  n'ai  pas  entendu  dire  qu'il  y  ait  de  ces  families  aux  environs 
"  de  Pondichery ;  cependant,  une  chofe  tres  digne  de  remarque,  Sc  a 
"  laquelle  aucun  des  voyageurs  qui  parlent  de  la  Cote  de  Coroman- 
"  del  &  de  Pondichery,  n'ont  fait  attention,  eft  que  Ton  trouve  a  une 
"  petite  lieue  au  fud  de  cette  vilk,  dans  la  plaine  de  Virapatnam,  afiez 
«*  pres  de  la  riviere,  une  ftatue  de  Granit  tres-dur  &  tres-beau :  cette 
"  ftatue,  d'environ  trois  pieds  &  demi  de  hauteur,  eft  enfoncee  dans 
€f  le  fable  jufqu'a  la  ceinture,  Sc  pefc  fans  doute  plufieurs  milliers  %  elle 
"  eft  comme  abandonnee  au  milieu  de  cette  vaft  plaine :  je  ne  peux 
€€  mieux  en  donner  une  idee,  qu'en  d  if  ant  qu'elle  eft  exa&ement  con- 
*f  forme  Sc  reflemblante  a  Somtnonacodom  des  Siamois ;  c'eft  la  meme 
"  forme  de  tete,  ce  font  les  memes  traits  dans  le  vifage,  c'eft  la  meme 
"  attitude  dans  les  bras,  Sc  les  oreilles  font  abfolument  femblables.  La 
•'  forme  de  cette  divinite,  qui  certainement  a  ete  faite  dans  le  pays,  Sc 
"  qui  ne  reflemble  en  rein  aux  divinites  adtuelles  des  Gentils,  m'avoit 
*'  frappe  lorfque  je  paflai  dans  cette  plaine;  je  fis  diverfes  informations 
*'  fur  cette  figure  finguliere,  les  Tamoults  m'aflurerent  tous  que  c'etoit 
"  Baouth  qu'on  ne  regardoit  plus  ;  que  fon  culte  &/es  fetes  etoient  cef- 
"  fees  depujs  que  les  Brames  s'etoicnt  rcndua  les  maitres  de  la  croy- 
"  ance  du  peuple*" 
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".   FRICTION  IN  MECHANICS. 

By  Mr.  REUBEN  BURROW. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

Tf  ^f  tfee  following  eftimation  of  friftion,  the  weight  of 
*■  force  neceflary  to  overcome  the  refiftancej  &c.  is 
fuppofed  to  be  proportional  to  the  preffure. 

Of  FRICTION  in  the  INCLINED  PLANE. 

Let  AB  be  an  inclined  plane*,  and  let  PR  represent 
a  weight  fuftained  on  it  by  any  force  Rm,  a&ing  in  the 
djreftion  Rm;  and  draw  PD  perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
lfetRm  meet  PD  in  n  :  Now  as  Rn  reprefents  the  force 
that  .would  be  neceflary  to  fuftain  the  body,  exclufive  o^ 
friftion,  arid  Pn  reprefents  the  preffure  againft  the 
plane,  if  mt  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PD  meeting  it 
in  t,  then  will  nm  be  the  force  neceflary  to  overcome 
the  friftion  in  that  direftion,  and  Pt  the  real  preffure 
againft  the  plane  AB,  when  the  whole  force  Rm,  necef- 
fary  to  overcome  both  the  weight  and  the  friftion,  afts  in 
the  direction  Rm  ;  and  as  the  force  nm  is  equivalent  to 
nt  and  tm,  and  nt  has  no  other  effect  than  to  alter  the 
preflure,  therefore  tm  is  the  only  force  which  overcomes 
the  refiftance  of  friftion  ;  and  as  this  force  is  as  the 
breffure,  therefore  tm  is  proportional  to  Pt,  and  hence 
■be  locos  of  all  the  points  m  is  a  right  line. 

Fig.  i. 
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Again,  fuppofe  the  body,  inftead  of  being  drawn 
along,  to  be  fuftairied  at'reft  only  upon  the  plane;  this, 
it  is  evident,  will  require  a  lefs  force  than  the  other,  be- 
caufe  tfye  friction  prevents  the  body  in  part  from  descend- 
ing*. Let  Rm  be  the  force  required,  and  let  the  fame 
conftruftion  be  made  as  before ;  then  becaufe  Rn  is  the 
force  that  would  be  neceffary  if  there  was  no  friQion, 
mn  is  the  effeft  of  the  fri&ion  itfelf ;  but  mn  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  forces  mt  and  tn ;  and  as  Pn  would  be  the 
preffure  exclufive  of  friftion,  Pt  is  the  preffure  inclu- 
sive ;  and  as  the  force  loft  is  as  the  friftion,  and  mt  is 
as  the  force  loft,  therefore  mt  is  as  Pt,  for  the  friftion  i$ 
as  the  preffure ;  confequently  the  locus  of  all  the  points 
mis  a  right  line  pafling  through  P,  and  making  the 
fame  angle  as  DPQ  in  the  former  cafe,  and  only  differ- 
ing by  being  drawn  on  the  contrary  fide  of  PD. 


SCHOLIUM. 

In  what  follows,  the  force  requifite  to  fuftain  any 
body  is  confidered  under  three  different  diftin&ions. 
Firft,  when  it  is  juft  barely  fufficient  to  overcome  the 
weight  and  refiftance  arifing  from  friQion,  and  the  body 
is  confidered  as  juft  beginning  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  force  applied,  and  the  force  in  this  cafe  is  called  the 
moving  jorce:  fecondly,  when  this  force  is  diminifhed  till 
the  body  would  begin  to  move  or  defcend  in  a  contrary 
direftion  if  the  force  was  diminifhed  farther;  thislaft  I  call 
the  suspending  force :  arid  it  is  plain  that  whatever  force 
is  applied  to  the  body  lefs  than  the  moving,  and  greater 
than  the  fufpending  force,  the  body  will  remain  at  reft ; 
laftly,  it  is  manifeft  that  there  is  an  intermediate  ftate, 
in  which  fuch  a  degree  of  force  may  be  applied,  that 
the  friftion  will  have  no  effeft  either  way;  and  this 
force  is  the  fame  as  would  keep  the  body  in  equilibrio 
if  there  was  no  friction,  becaufe  the  effeft  or  tendency 
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of  fri&ion  is  to  keep  the  body  at  reft,  or  prevent  it  from 
moving  either  way  ;  this  being  premifed,  there  will  be 
iktle  difficulty  in  the  following. 


PROBLEM    L 


» 1 


Having  given  the  weight  of  the  body  to  be  fuftained, 
the  inclination  .of  the  pl^ne,  and  the  ratio  of  the  friftiori 
to  the  preffure ;  to  find  the  force  requifite  to  fuftain  the 
weight  in  a  given  direftion. 


In  the  foregoing  figures,  draw  PR  and  PD  at  right 
angles  to  the  horizon  and  plane  refpeftively,  PR  repre- 
fenting  the  weight ;  take  PD  to  DQ  as  the  preffure  to 
the  friftion,  and  let  DQ  be  taken  upwards  or  down- 
wards as  the  requifite  force  is  motive  or  fufpenfive ; 
join  PQ  and  draw  the  line1  Rm  in  the  given  direftion 
meeting  PQ  in  m ;  then  Rm  is  the  force  required. 


Corollary  i.  If  the  fri&ion  be  the  n  part  of  the 
preffure,  and  W  be  the  weight,  s  and  c  the  fine  and  cofine 
of  the  plane's  elevation,  then  the  moving  force  parallel 
to  the  plane  will  be  W  (s  4-  c :  nj  and  the  fufpending 
force  W  (s  —  c :  n. ) 

Corollary  2.  If  the  dire&ion  of  the  force  be  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  and  t  be  the  tangent  of  the  plane's  ele- 
vation, then  W  (tn  -f- 1)  '•  (n  —  t)  will  be  the  moving 
force,  and  W  (tn —  1)  :  (n  + 1)  the  fufpending  force, 
and  Wt  the  force  excluding  fri&ion. 

Example*  If  the  weight  be  a  ton,  the  friftion  •£  of 
the  preffure ;  AB  —  5,  BC  =  3,  and  AC  =  4,  then  the 
moving  force  will  be    3235  pounds,   the  fufpending 

3  N       force 
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force  747  pounds,  and  the  force  excluding  fri&ion  168© 
pounds ;  nearly. 


PROBLEM     II, 


Given  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  inclination  of  the 
plane,  and  the  ratio  of  the  frifclion  to  the  preflure ;  to 
find  the  direftion  fo  that  the  fuftaining  fcrce  may  be  a 
given  quantity,  or  the  leaft  poflible. 


Draw  DQ  and  QP  as  before,  and  let  PR  be  to  Rm  a$ 
the  weight  to  the  given  force1;  then  from  the  center  R, 
with  a  diftance  equal  to  Rm,  interfeft  PQ  in  m  ;  then 
Rm  is  the  required  dire&ion  when  the  force  is  given  $ 
but  to  have  it  the  leaft  poflible,  draw  Rm  at  right  angles 
to  PQ,  then  Rrn  is  the  direftjon  required. 


Corollary  1.  An  expreflion  for  the  fuftaining  force 
vhen  the  leaft  poflible,  may  be  found  as  follows:  In  the 
triangles  PDQ,  RQm,  the  angle  Q  is  common,  there- 
fore PQ :  PD  : :  RQ :  Rm  ;  but  PD  is  a  fourth  propor- 
tional to  AB,  AC,  and  PR,  and  DQ  is  to  PD  as  1  to  n, 
fuppofing  this  the  given  ratio;  alfo  RD  is  a  fourth  pro-; 
portional  to  AB,  BC,  and  PR,  confequently  RQ  is  equal 
to  DQ  either  added  to  or  fubtra&ed  from  DR,  as  it  is' 
the  firft  or  fecbnd  cafe ;  and  becaufe  PQ  :  PD  : :  */ 
(nn  4-  1)  2  n : :  RQ :  Rm,  therefore  Rm  =  PR  (n.  BC 
zL  AC) :  AB i/  (nn  +  1)  or  (nsdzc)  W  :  (•  wz+  1) 
by  fubftituting  s  and  c  for  the  natural  fine  and  cofine  of 
the  plane's  elevation,  and  ufing  the  negative  or  affir-r 
mative  fign  as  the  force  required,  is  the  moving  op 
fufpending  one  refpe&ively. 

2  Example. 
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Example.  If  AB  =  5,  BC  =  3,  and  AC  =4,  and 
the  weight  1  ton,  then  the  lead  moving  and  fuftaining 
forces  will  be  1825  and  702  pounds  rcfpe&ively. 

Corollary  2.  Becaufe  the  triangles  PDQ  and  RQm 
are  Gmilar,  and  the  ratio  of  PD  to  DQ  conflant  to  each 
fixed  value  of  n,  therefore  the  angle  QRm  being  equal 
to  DPQ,  will  alfo  be  conftant,  whether  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  be  variable  or  not ;  and  hence  the  angles 
of  the  dire&ion  with  the  plane  for  the  draught  to  be 
made  with  the  greateft  advantage,  are  found  for  differ- 
ent values  of  n  as  follows  : 


D 

QRm 

n 

QRm 

n 

QRm 

n 

I 

QRm 

n 

QRm 

n 
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O             / 
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0      / 

0      / 
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29.45 

H\  '9-59 

34 

14.56 

44 

11.53 

Si 

9.52 

9 

6.20 

N.  B.  The  direftion,  or  angle  QRm,  is  to  be  taken 
below  the  plane  for  the  fufp ending,  and  above  the  plane 
for  the  moving  force. 

Scholium.  Though  at  firft  fight  the  former  part  of 
the  above  Problem,  which  (hews  the  beft  method  of  ap  • 
plying  an  aftive  force,  feems  fuperior  to  the  other,  yer, 
on  farther  confideration,  the  other  appears  of  equal 
confequence,  and  particularly  in  building  and  fattening 
walls,  banks  of  earth,  fortifications,  &c.  and  the  applica- 
tion of  what  are  called  land-ties^  &c.  Thus  if  a  weight, 
for  inftance,  is  to  be  drawn  along  the  plane  RB,  and  the 
friftion  be  \  of  the  preflure,  the  beft  dire&ion  is  whea 
Rm  makes  an  angle  of  180.  26'  above  the  plane ;  but  if 
the  weight  is  a  quantity  of  earth  or  done,  or  any  thing 

to 
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to  be  fufperided,  as  in  the  cafe  of  land- ties,  the  beft  angle 
(on  the  foregoing  fuppofition)  mull  be  X&.2&  below  the 
plane. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In  thofe  propofitions  the  friftion  is  eftimated  accord* 
ing  to  the  moft  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  re- 
fiftance  is  proportional  to  the  whole  preffure  compound- 
ed of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  additional  force 
neceffary  to  overcome  the  friftion ;  but  it  has  been 
afferted,  that  there  may  be  cafes  where  the  friftion  is 
not  proportional  to  the  whole  preffure,  but  to  that 
which  would  arife  if  the  body  was  fuftained  in  a  given 
direftion,  exclufive  of  friftion ;  and  that  there  might 
alio  be  cafes,  where  the  refiftance,  arifing  from  tenacity 
or  cohcfion,  might  be  as  the  relative  preffure  again (t  the 
plane,  and  the  force  to  overcome  it  the  fame  in  every 
direftion ;  fomething  fimilar  to  a  globe  ftuck  faft  in 
wet  tenacious  clay :  I  fhall  therefore  give  folutions  to 
both  cafes. 

In  the  firft  cafe*,  the  force  requifite  to  fuftain  the 
body  in  direftion  RV,  exclufive  of  friftion,  is  Rn ;  and 
as  Rn  is  equivalent  to  RD  and  Dn,  therefore  Pn  is  the 
preffure,  exclufive  of  friftion ;  and  as  the  friftion  is  the 
11  part  of  the  preffure/  the  force  afting  parallel  to  AB 
to  overcome  it,  is  the  n  part  of  Pn;  but  the  force  which 
afting  m  direftion  Rn  will  be  equivalent  to  the  n  part 
of  Pn  in  the  direftion  Rn,  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  n 
times  RD,  Pn,  and  Rn;  but  becaufe  DQ  is  the  n  part 
of  DP,  therefore  fn  is  the  n  part  of  Pn,  and  the  fourth 
proportional  aforefaid  will  be  nz ;  confequently  the 
fum  or  difference  of  Rn  and  nt  muft  be  a  given  quan- 
tity, or  the  lead  poflible  :  the  Problem  therefore  is 
reduced  t  to  drawing  a  line  Rn  from  the  given  point 
R,  meeting  the  two  lines  PD  and  PQ  given  in  pofi- 

•  Fig,  3-  t  Fig,  4. 
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tion  in  n  and  z,  fo  that  nz  added  to  or  taken  from  Rn» 
the  fum  or  difference  may  be  a  given  quantity,  or  the 
leaft  poflible.  To  do  this,  let  DS  be  taken  equal  to 
DR,  and  draw  Sr  parrallel  to  PD  meeting  PQin  M; 
then  becaufe  Rn  is  equal  to  rn,  the  fum  or  difference  of 
the  quantities  aforefaid  is  rz;  and  when  rz  is  required  to 
be  a  given  quantity,  the  queftion  is  reduced  to  that  par- 
ticular cafe  of  the  inclinations  of  Appollonius,  in  fo- 
lids,  which  has  been  refolved  by  Newton  and  Barrow: 
the  limits  of  the  Problem,  or  the  mode  of  drawing  the 
line  Rr,  fo  that. the  intercepted  part  rz  may  be  the  leaft 
poflible,  may  be  inveltigatcd  as  follows  : 

*  Suppofe  it  done,  and  Rrz  the  pofition  required,  and 
let  Rnm  be  indefinitely  near  to  Rz,  and  Mh  perpendi- 
cular to  Rz ;  then  by  applying  the  analyfis  of  the  an- 
cients to  the  Newtonian  do&rine  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios,  mn  is  equal  to  zr ;  and  if  from  the  center  R, 
with  the  diftances  Rz  and  Rn,  the  arcs  zv  and  nt  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  defcribed,  vn  is  equal  to  zt,  and  conse- 
quently tr  equal  to  mv ;  but  rt :  tn  : :  rh  :  Mh,  and  tn  : 
zv  : :  Rr :  Rz,  and  zv :  vm  : :  Mh  :  hz,  whence  by  com- 
pounding the  proportions,  tr :  vm  :  :  Rr  :  rh  :  Rz  :  zh, 
and  as  the  two  fir  ft  terms  are  equal,  the  two  laft  are 
equal,  and  confequently  Rr  :  Rz : :  zh  :  rh,  and  dividing 
Rr:  rz  : :  zh :  rz,  therefore  kr  is  equal  to  zh,  and  con- 
fequently the  point  h  is  in  an  hyperbola,  whofe  afymp- 
totes  are  QM  and  SM  produced  :  but  becaufe  the  angle 
MhR  is  a  right  angle,  the  point  h  is  alfo  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle ;  therefore  a  line  drawn  from  R  to  h, 
the  point  where  the  hyperbola  and  circle  interfeft,  is 
the  pofition  required. 


In  the  other  cafe,  where  the  refiftance  arifing  from 
tenacity  or  cohefion  is  fuppofed  to  be  as  the  relative 
preffure  againft  the  plane,  and  the  force  to  overcome  it 

*  Fig.  6. 
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the  fame  in  eacfc  dire&ion,  we  have  Rn  for  the  fuftain- 
ing  force,  exclufive  of  friftion ;  and  the  n  part  of  Pn 
for  the  friftion  ;  and  confequently  the  fum  or  difference 
of  thefe  is  the  expreflion  for  the  whole  force ;  and  the 
Problem  may  be  thus  conftru&ed.  Take  PD  to  DQ  as 
the  preffure  to  the  friftion,  and  join  PQ;  on  PD  defcribe 
a  circle,  in  which  take  Dv  equal  to  DQ;  join  Pv,  and 
draw  RV  perpendicular  to  it :  then  RV  will  reprefent 
the  dire&ion  and  meafure  of  the  whole  force  when  it  is 
the  leaft  poffible. 

For  DQ  and  Dv  are  equal,  and  confequently  nf  is 
equal  to  Vn ;  but  DQ  is  the  n  part  of  DP,  therefore  nf 
or  Vn  is  the  n  part  of  Pn  ;  and  confequently  RV  is  equal 
to  the  fum  or  difference  of  Rn,  and  the  n  part  of  Pn; 
but  RV  is  the  leaft  poffible  by  conftruftion,  and  there- 
fore the  other  is  a  minimum  alfo.  For  draw  any  other 
line  Rk  meeting  RV  in  k  and  PD  in  m  ;  and  draw  mq^ 
mt,  parallel  to  DQ  aud  Dv  ;  then  the  fum  or  difference 
,  of  Rm  and  mt  is  equal  to  the  fum  or  difference  of  Rm 
and  mq ;  but  the  fum  or  difference  of  Rm  and  mt  i$ 
greater  than  RV,  and  therefore  the  fum  or  difference  of 
Rn  and  the  n  part  of  Pn  is  the  leaft  poffible. 


PROBLEM    III. 

Given  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  inclination  of  the 
plane,  and  the  force  fuftaining  the  body  in  a  given 
dire&ion :  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  friftion  to  the 
preffure. 

Take  PR  as  before,  (fee  Fig,  1.  2.)  draw  Rm  in  the 
given  direftion,  and  take  PR  to  Rm  as  the  weight  of 
the  body  to  the  force  fuftaining  it;  draw  Pm  meeting 
AB  in  Q,  and  PD  perpendicular  to  AB;  then  PD  is 
to  DQ  as  the  preffure  to  the  fritlion. 


PROBLEM 
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PROBLEM    IV. 

If  AhqN  be  the  fegment  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
which,  by  moving  parallel  to  itfelf  and  the  horizon, 
generates  a  folid,  upon  which  a  figure  hmGEHKpqh. 
moves,  touching  the  former  in  hm  and  qp;  required 
the  effeft  of  the  friftion ;  {till  fuppofing  it  the  n  part  of 
the  preffure. 


Let  P  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  half  the  body  *,  and 
PR  its  weight  as  before;  then  the  body  by  means  of  its 
inflexibility  is  kept  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it 
was  aftuated  by  a  force  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  but  if 
PDn  be  perpendicular  to  Ah,  and  Rn  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  line  AC,  meeting  PD  in  n,  Pn  will  be  the 
preffure  again  ft  the  fide  Ah,  and  the  fri&ion  is  the  n 
part  of  Pn ;  but  PR  :  Pn  :  :  AC  :  AB  ;  therefore  if  AC 
reprefent  the  weight  of  half  the  body,  the  n  part  of  AB 
will  exprefs  the  weight  requifite  to  overcome  the  friflion 
for  that  half;  and  by  doubling  the  expreffions  they  ferve 
for  the  whole.  Wherefore  let  W  reprefent  the  weight 
of  the  body,  f  the  fecant  of  the  angle  BAC ;  then  WJ 
will  be  the  preffure  againft  the  plane  AD  ;  and  the  n 
part  of  Wif  the  force  neceffary  to  overcome  the  friftion ; 
and  as  this  laft  is  the  force  neceffary  to  draw  the  body 
along  a  horizontal  plane,  therefore  the  force  neceffary 
to  draw  the  body  along  a  horizontal  plane,  is  to  that  ne- 
ceflary  to  draw  it  along  the  body  whofe  fe&ion  is  AhqN* 
as  AC  to  AB,  or  as  1  to/. 

Becaufe  when  the  angle  CAB  is  given,  the  ratio  of 
PR  to  Pn  is  conftant ;  therefore  when  the  folid  whofe 
fe&ion  is  AhqN  is  elevated,  making  an  angle  with  the 
horizon,  fo  that  its  bafe  forms  an  inclined  plane ;  PR  in 
that  cafe  reprefents  the  preffure  in  a  normal  dire&ion 
\q  that  plane,  and  Pjn  the  preffure  againft  the  folid ;  and 

#  fig.  7. 
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as  the  friftion  is  increafed  in  the  ratio  of  the  preffiire, 
therefore  if  the  preflure  which  the  body  would  have  on 
the  inclined  plane  be  increafed  in  the  ratio  of  AC  to 
AB,  or  radius  to  the  fecantof  the  angle  CAB,  then  the 
preflure  on  the  angular  plane  or  body,  wrhofe  perpendi- 
cular fe&ion  is  AhqN,  will  be  had,  and  confequently 
its  n  part,  or  the  fri&ion.  Hence  this  conftruftion  *; 
let  PR  reprefent  the  weight ;  then  PD  at  right  angles 
to  AB  reprefents  the  preflure  that  the  body  would  exert 
again  ft  the  common  inclined  plane  ;  take  DK  to  DP  as 
AB  in  the  foregoing  figure  to  AC,  or  as  the  fecant  of 
the  inclination  of  the  angular  plane  with  its  bafe  to 
radius ;  let  Dq  be  the  n  part  of  DK,  and  join  Kq  ;  then 
RM  drawn  any  how  to  meet  Kq  in  M,  gives  RM  for 
the  meafure  of  the  whole  force  in  that  direftion;  and  it 
is  the  moving  or  fufpending  force,  according  as  Dq  is 
taken  upwards  or  downwards  in  the  line  AB. 


It  is  evident  that  Kq  is  parallel  to  PQ,  and  therefore 
though  the  leaR  force  (which  is  perpendicular  to  Kq) 
differ  from  that  in  the  former  cafes  ;  yet  the  direftions 
for  having  the  greateft  effeft  are  (till  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  table ;  the  demon  ft  ration  is  in  eft  eft  the  fame 
as  the  firft. 


Corollary.  By  fuppofing  s  to  be  the  fecant  of  the 
angle  t  that  the  fides  of  the  angular  plane  make  with 
the  bafe,  proceeding  as  Corollary  2d  of  Problem  iftf 
and  putting  /  for  the  natural  tangent  of  the  plane's  incli- 
nation, and  W  for  PR  the  weight,  we  have  W  {tn-\-f)  1 
(h — t)  for  the  moving ;  and  W  (tn-—f) :  (n-H)  for  the 
fufpending  force,  neceflary  to  draw  the  body  along  the 
angular  inclined  plane  by  a  force  afting  parallel  to  the 
bafe  of  the  plane. 

Example. 
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Example.  Let  AB,  BC,  and  AC,  be  5,  .3,  and  4, 
refpeftively,  and'let  the  inclination  of  the  fides  be  450; 
the  weight  of  a  ton  and  the  friftion  one  third  of  the 
preflure;  then  3648  pounds  is  the  moving,  and  499 
the  fufpending  force. 


.SCHOLIUM, 

In  this  propofition,  thofe  parts  of  the  plane  on  which 
{he  body  moves  are  fuppofed  rcftilineal,  as  moftly  hap- 
pens in  practice ;  but  the  friction  is  cafily  eftimated  in 
curvilinear  furfaces,  and  may  be  found  generally  as 
follows : 


Let  AMP  *  be  half  the  feftion  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  and  to  the  axis  of  the  folid  which  forms  the 
curvilineal  plane  on  which  the  body  is  moved ;  AP  the 
axis ;  PM  the  ordinate,  and  MS  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  point  M ;  alfo  let  RM  reprefent  the  weight  or 
preffure  in  a  dire&ion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon 
at  the  point  M;  and  let  RF  be  perpendicular  to  MS 
meeting  MP  in  F;  alfo  let  PN  be  taken  equal  to  MR, 
and  PQ  equal  to  RF ;  and  fuppofe  the  fame  conduc- 
tion to  be  made  for  every  point  of  the  curve,  and  let 
HN  be  the  locus  of  all  the  points  N,  and  GQ  the  locus 
${  all  the  points  Q;  then  will  the  frittion,  when  drawn 
along  the  horizontal  plane,  be  to  the  fnflion  of  the  fame 
body  when  drawrn  along  the  curvilinear  plane  in  the 
fame  direftion,  as  the  area  APNH  to  the  area  APQG. 


For  the  friflion  on  the  horizontal  plane  being  as  the 
film  of  the  preflures,  is  as  the  fum  of  all  the  elementary 
tines  MR  or  PN  ;  .that  is,  as  the  area  AHNP ;  and  the 
friftion  on  the  curvilinear  plane  is  for  the  fame  reafon  as 

-  .  the 
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the  fum  of  all  the  RF  or  PQ,  namely,  as  the  areat 
APQG ;  hence  the  truth  of  the  propofuion  is  manifeft* 


%  Corollary  i.  Becaufe  Mn  or  the  fluxidn  of  y  is  to 
Mm  the  fluxion  of  the  curve,  as  MR  or  PN  to  RF  or 
PQ,  therefore  if  PN  be  a  funBion  of  AP,  PQ  will  be 
a  fourth  pjroporti6nal  to  the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate,  the 
fluxion  of  the  curve  AM,  and  this  funQion ;  wherefore 
if  the  curves  HNand  AM  be  given,  the  nature  of  the 
curve  GQ  will  be  known,  and  its  area  may  be  found 
by  the  common  methods  of  quadratures* 


Corollary  2.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  planes  are 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  the  fri&ions  of  the  right  and 
curvilinear  planes  are  ftill  in  the  fame  ratio  as  in  the 
preceding  cafes,  and  confequently  may  be  found  by  the 
fame  mode  of  proceeding. 


Corollary  3.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  above  method 
holds  good  whether  the  parts  of  the  body  are  conne&ed 
together  or  not,  with  refpeft:  to  their  motion  in  the  di- 
rection RM,  fo  long  as  each  elementary  part  MR  may 
be  confidercd  as  fuftained  at  the  point  M  by  a  force 
parallel  to  MP;  but  when  the  body  is  rigid  or  in- 
flexible, the  cafe  becomes  more  fimple,  for  MR  is  then 
conftant,  and  APNH  becomes  a  parallelogram. 


Corollary  4.  By  fuppofing  given  properties  to  exift 
in  any  two  of  the  curves  AM,  HN,  or  GQ,  the  nature 
of  the  third  will  be  known;  and  hence  a -number  o£ 
problems  relative  to  friftion  may  be  propofed  and  re- 
folved  by  a  proper  application  of  the  direQ:  and  inverfe 
methods  of  fluxions. 


PROPOSITION 
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PROPOSITION  5.     THEOREM. 

In  the  application  of  forces  to  overcome  fri&ion,  the 
dune  allowances  mull  be  made  for  the  forces  afting  to 
.advantage  or  difadvantage,  by  means  of  levers  or  other 
-mechanical  powers,  as  are  made  in  the  common  doc- 
trine ;  for  inftance,  if  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  by  a£ting 
at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever, 
be  fufficient  to  overcome  the  friction,  then  one  pound 
at  two  feet  diltance  will  have  the  fame  effe£i,  &c. 

*This  is  too  evident  to  need  a  demonftration. 


OF  FRICTION  IN  THE  SCREW. 

■ 

As  any  force  afting  perpendicular  to  the  direftion  of 
a  moving  body  does  not  afFefct  the  motion  of  the  body 
ill  that  dire&ion,  fo  the  force  a£ting  perpendicular  to  die 
axis  of  the  fcrew  has  no  efFeft  on  the  motion  of  a  body 
raifed  thereby,  exclufive  of  fritlion  ;  it  therefore  requires 
the  fame  force  to  raife  a  body  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  as  to 
xaife  the  fame  body  in  equal  time  along  an  inclined  plane 
of  the  fame  elevation,  as  the  threads  of  the  fcrew  by 
means  of  a  force  a6ting  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  in- 
clined plane :  now,  if  we  fuppofe  the  weight  fo  con- 
trasted or  condenfed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  placed 
on  one  of  the  threads  of  the  fcrew,  and  fattened  to  an 
imaginary  lever  always  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  then  it 
is  evident  this  lever  will  have  no  efFeft  but  to  change 
the  dire6tion  of  the  weight,  and  keep  it  in  the  midft  of 
the  thread  of  the  fcrew ;  and  if  a  force  be  applied  at 
the  weight  always  perpendicular  to  this  lever,  fo  as  to 
fuftain  or  draw  it  along,  this  force  will  be  determined 
exa&ly  the  fame  as  was  done  beforfe  in  the  inclined 
.plane :    but  the  rigidity  of  the  parts  pf  the  "  female 

fcrew" 
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fcrew"  ferves  exaftly  the  fame  purpofe  as  this  imaginary 
lever,  and  makes  the  weight  aft  upon  the  threads  like  a 
body  fuftained  on  an  inclined  plane  by  a  force  parallel 
to  its  bafe;  and  as  the  force  to  overcome  both  the 
weight  and  the  friftion  is  reciprocally  as  the  diftance 
From  the  center  of  the  axis,  therefore  the  diftance  of  the 
power  from  the  center  of  the  axis,  is  to  the  diftance  from 
the  fame  center  to  the  middle  of  the  threads  of  the  fcrew, 
as  the  force  neceflary  to  fuftain  the  body  on  the  in- 
clined plane,  to  the  fame  force  in  the  fcrew  at  the  dif- 
tance of  the  power.  The  fame  proportion  holds  good 
"whether  the  threads  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
or  in  an  angle ;  for  in  the  firft,  the  common  plane  is  to 
bfe  taken ;  and  in  the  fecond,  the  inclined  or  angular  one, 
confidered  in  the  fourth  Propofition  :  Wherefore  itd  be 
the  diftance  from  the  center  of  the  axis  to  the  middle 
of  the  threads  of  the  fcrew,  D  the  diftance  of  fame  center 
to  the  point  where  the  force  is  applied,  the  force  to 
overcome  the  weight  and  friftion  is  Wd  (tnztzf)  : 
(nzzzt)  D,  where  the  letters  exprefs  the  fame  things  as 
before,  and  the  upper  fign  is  for  the  moving,  and  the 
lower  for  the  fufpcnding  force.  N.  B.  t  is  the  natural 
tangent  of  the  angle  made  by  a  line  touching  one  of  the 
threads,  and  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
fcrew;  or  it  is  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  refpe&ive 
edges  of  two  threads,  divided  by  the  circumference  <tf 
the  cylinder,  out  of  which  the  fcrew  is  cut. 


Corollary  1.  When  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of 
the  axis  of  the  fcrew  to  coincide  with  the  threads,  are 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  the  above  expreflGon  becomes 
Wd\tn-±-\) :  [nzr'i)  D,  for/ becomes  radius  or  unity. 


Corollary  2.    When  n  is  equal  to  t,  the  moving  force 
will  be  infinite;  alfo  the  fufpending  force  will  be  no- 
thing 
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ifaing  when  t  is  the  n  part  of  $  ;  and  when  Wd  (tn  — sj : 
Qfr\~t)  D>  becomes  negative,  it  expreffes  the  quantity  of 
force,  which  muft  aft  in  a  contrary  direftion  to  reduce 
the  body  juft  to  a  ftate  of  fufpenfion. 


SCHOLIUM. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  make  any  allowance  for  the 
curvilinear  furfaces  of  the  threads  of  fcrews,  as  they 
feldom  differ  much  from  the  two  foregoing  forms ;  nei- 
ther is  it  of  much  confequence  to  allow  for  their  parts 
being  at  different  diftances  from  the  axis,  as  their 
breadth  feldom  bears  any  confiderable  ratio  to  the 
length  of  the  levers  by  which  they  aft;  but  the  cafe  is 
different  when  large  bodies  revolve  on  each  other, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fhew  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  fuch  cafes.     , 


Let  MmAQ  be  a  convex  folid,  generated  by  th^ 
revolution  of  the  curve  M  AQ  about  its  axis  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon,  and  MRSQ  a  concave  body 
cxaftly  fitting  it:  then  if  this  laft  body  be  revolved 
about  the  axis  AP  by  means  of  the  lever  Pf,  the  force 
neceffary  to  overcome  the  friftion  of  one  body  turning 
upon  the  other  may  be  found  as  follows.  Suppofe  the 
revolving  body  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  con* 
centric  tubes,  that  may  defcend  independent  of  each 
other,  and  prefs  freely  againft  the  body  on  which  they 
revolve,. and  yet  be  fo  connefted  that  the  lever.  Pf  may 
gjrve  the  fame  angular  velocity  at  the  fame  time  to  each  ; 
alfolet  the  ordinates  PN  of  the  curve  HN  reprefent  the 
weight  orvpreffure  (in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon)  of  each  of  the  indefinitely  fmall  parts  Mk.  or 
elementary  lines  of  the  body  at  the  diftance  PM  from 

•Fig.  10. 
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the  axis,  and  let  c  be  th£  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe 
radius  is  uiiiry  :  then  becaufe  the  friftion  of  each  of  the 
^elementary  rubes  MRSQis  as  its  preffure,  and  the  pref- 
fure  i.»  as  ihc  number  of  lines  Mk,  and  the  preffure  of 
each  ;  therefore  as  this  number  is  as  PM.Mn.c,  we 
have  the  n  part  of  this  expreflion  for  the  force  which, 
afling  at  M,  would  overcome  the  fri&ion  of  the  cylin- 
drical tube  if  moved  round  upon  a  horizontal  plan^; 
but  as  the  preffure  of  each  elementary  part  is  increafed 
in  the  ratio  of  Mn  to  Mm,  when  moved  on  the  folid 
MAQ,  the  real  force  will  be  (PM.c.Mm.PN)  :  n;  alfo 
Pf :  PM  : :  (PM.c.Mm.PN) :  n  to  the  fmall  elementary 
force  which  will  overcome  the  laft  force  when  aQing  at 
.f;  confequently  the  whole  force  will  be  equal  to  the 
fluent  of  (PM'.PN.Mm.c) :  (n.Pf.) 

Corollary.  By  means  of  the  curves  AM,  HN,  &c. 
conclufions  may  be  drawn  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  Co- 
rollaries to  the  Scholium  of  the  fourth  Propofition. 


OF  FRICTION  IN  THE  LEVER. 

..'..■  • 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a  force  afting  per- 
pendicular-to  the  direftioh  of  a  body  in  motion,  does 
not  alter  the  body's  motion  in  that  dire&ion  ;  therefore 
if*  we  fuppofe  DB  to  be  an  upright  cylinder,  and  AB 
a  body  touching  it  in  a  line  as  in  die  figure,  and  retained 
.clofe  to  it  by  an  imaginary  force,  drawing  it  perpendi- 
cular towards  the  axis  ;  then  if  a  force  CP  be  applied  to 
\C,  the  center  of  gravity  of  AB,  and  be  always  fupppfed 
-to aft  perpendicularly  to  the  radius  CN,  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  axis  to  the  point  C,  the  fri&ion  will  be 
:the  fame  in  drawing  the  body  round  the  cylinder,  as  in 
.drawing  it  along  a  horizontal  plane  with  an  equal  pref- 
fure ;  and  if  it  be  moved  round  by  a  force  afting  at  a 
greater  4iftance,  the  force  will  be  reciprocally  as  the 

#  Fig-  ii. 
\  diftance : 
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diftance  :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  body  AB  be  fixed, 
and  the  cylinder  turned  round  about  its  axis,  the  fric- 
tion will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  cylinder  was  fixed,  and 
the  body  drawn  round  it  by  CP,  as  before  :  Likewife 
the  fri£Hon  is  the  fame,  whether  the  cylinder  be  fixed, 
and  the  body  AB  moved  round  the  axis  MR  by  a  force 
Qc  applied  at  c  ;  or  whether  the  point  c  be  fixed  with 
-AB  fattened  to  Cc,  and  the  cylinder  be  revolved  in  a 
circle  whofe  center  is  c,  fo  as  always  to  retain  its  paral- 
lelifm  with  refpe&  to  any  fixt  objeft ;  and  as  this  lad 
cafe  obtains  in  the  axletrees  of  carriages,  fince  every 
point  of  the  wheel's  contaft  with  the  ground  may  be 
conGdered  as  the  center  of  motion  for  that  inftant, 
therefore  the  effeft  of  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the 
friftion  of  the  concave  part  of  the  nave  upon  the  axle- 
tree,  is  to  the  effefl:  that  would  arife  from  drawing  the 
fame  weight  over  a  horizontal  plane  of  the  fame  kind,  as 
the  parts  that  rub  each  other,  as  the  radius  of  the  axis 
to  the  radius  of  the  wheel.  It  muft  be  obferved?  that 
this  is  not  the  only  fri&ion  to  which  carriages  are  fub-1 
jeft  1  for  there  is  another  part,  arifing  from  the  cohefion 
of  the  wheel  and  the  ground  at  their  conta£t,  which  is 
.  to  be  found  and  allowed  for  by  the  three  firft  Propo-p 
ikions* 


In  the  above  the  preflure  and  fri&ion  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  as  the  weight,  as  it  is  on  a  horizontal  plane; 
but  by  the  Scholium  to  the  fourth  Propofition,  it  is 
plain  that  the  preflure  is  greater  than  the  weight,  and 
may  be  fo  in  any  proportion :  however,  as  it  appears  by 
calculation,  that  the  preflure  on  an  arc  of  ninety  de- 
grees is  to  that  on  its  chord,  only  ks  19183  to  1,  when 
both  the  concave  and  convex  parts  have  exactly  the 
fame  curvature,  the  difference  will  be  fo  trifling  when 
the  cylinders  have  different  curvatures  as  ufual,  as  to 
require  very  feldom  to  be  allowed  for, 


P  2  This 
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This  being  premifed,  let  M*  be  a  weight  placed  at 
the  pdint  A  of  a  lever,  moveable  about  an  axis  whofe 
center  is  d  and  radius  dn ;  and  let  N  be  the  fuftaining 
force  afting  at  B :  now  it  is  evident  that  the  preffure 
on  the  axis  d  differs  fo  little  from  thfe  weight,  that  it  may 
be  fafely  taken  for  it  without  any  confiderable  error, 
except  in  fome  remarkable  cafes,  which  may  be  allowed 
for  from  what  has  been  faid  already;  and  therefore  the 
friftion  which  ought  in  ftrifinefs  to  be  taken  as  the  n 
part  of  the  preffure,  will  here  be  taken  as  the  n  part  of 
the  weight  upon  the  axis.     Now  if  N  be  taken  for  the 
force  which,  afting  at  B,  would  be  juft  fufficient  to  keep 
the  weight  M  at  A  in  equilibrio,  exclufive  of  friftion, 
and  if  W  be  the  additional  force  to  be  added  to  N  fo  as 
to  overcome  the  friftion;  then  will  M-j-P>  M — P^and 
P  - —  M,  be  the  weight  upon  the  axis  at  d  in  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  third  figures  refpeftively,  (fuppofing  thp 
fum  of  M  and  N  to  be  equal  to  P.)    Now  as  the  friftion 
is  the  n  part  of  each  of  thefe  quantities,  and  its  effeft  is 
to  keep  the  lever  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  therefore  in  whatever, 
direftion  the  force  at  N  endeavours  to  draw  the  lever 
by  afting  at  B,  the  friftion  tends  to  counteract  that  force 
by  keeping  the  lever  fteady,  or  afting  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection at  n ;  and  as  the  effeft  of  the  friftion,  syid  the 
additional  force  W,  are  in  equilibrio,  and  the  friftion 
afts  by  means  of  the  lever  dn,  and  the  force  W  by  the 
lever  dB ;  therefore  Bd  is  to  dn  as  the  fum  or  difference 
of  the  n  part  of  N-\-fVzx\&M is  to  fV;  consequently 
MV—dri (M+  N) :  (n.Bd — dn,)  in  the  firft  figure; 
Wz=zdn  (Af —  N) :  (n.  Bd  -f-  dn  J  in  the  fecond  figure  ; 
and  in  the  third  figure,  W=zdn  (N — M) :  ( n.Bd—  <foj 
All  thefe  are  the  expreffions  for  the  moving  forces. 

To  find  the  fufpending  forces,  or  the  forces  which,  a&- 
ing  at  N,  fhall  be  juft  fufficient  to  prevent  the  weight  M 
from  defcending  :  Let  M  and  N  be  the  fame  as  before^ 
and  let-  w  be  the.  force  which,  taken  from  N,  wilHeave 

*  Fig.  12,  13,  1*. 

*  force 


h!.* 
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ft  force  juft  fufficient  to  prevent  M  from  descending ; 
then  the  weight  upon  d  in  the  fir  ft  figure  will  be 
M-f-N  —  w;  in  the  fecond  figure,  the  weight  will  be 
M  —  N  +  ms*  and  in  the  third  figure,  N  —  M — w;  and 
by  proceeding  as  before,  the  values  of  iu  in  the  fufpend- 
irig forces  are  dn  (M+N) :  (n.Bd  +  dn)  :  dn  (M—N) : 
(fi.Bd—dnJ,  and  dn  (N—M) :  (n.Bd-\*dnJ  in  the  firft| 
feC0nd>  and  third  figures  refpe&ively. 


BecaufeBd :  dA : :  M :  N,  therefore  if  this  value  of  N 
be  fubftituted  in  each  of  the  above  expreffions  for  the 
friftion,  the  whole  force  capable  of  fuftaining  the  fric- 
tioh  and  weight  M  will  be  had.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
moving  force  to  overcome  the  friftion  and  weight  M  in 
ti*e  firft  figure,  will  be  M(nAA-\-dn)  :  (n.Bd—dn9) 
and  the  fufpending force M(n.dA — dn)  :  (n.Bd-\-dn;) 
m  the  fecond  figure  the  moving  force  will  be  Mfn.dA 
*\-dh):  (n.Bd-\-dn>)  and  the  fufpending  (orccM  (n.dA — 
At):  (n.Bd-—dn;)  and  in  the  third  figure,  the  moving 
force  will  be  M(n*dA — dn)  :  (n.Bd—dn3)  and  the  fu- 
pending  force  will  be  M(n.dA-)rdn)  :  (n.Bd-\-dn.) 

The  method  of  finding  n  from  each  of  the  above 
equations  is  evident,  and  confequently  the  ratio  of  the 
fridion  to  the  prefliire  by  experiments. 


OF  FRICTION*  IN  THE  WEDGE. 

Let  AC*  be  the  force  neqeflary  to  fuftain  the  wedge 
QPB  in  the  dire&ion  aB  perpendicular  to  QP,fri£Hon 
included ;  and  let  AB  be  the  force  exclufive  of  friction : 
draw  AN  and  AH  perpendicular  to  the  BQ  and  BP ; 
CG  parallel  to  AN,  and  CF  parallel  to  AH :  Now  GA 
abd  AF9  the  forces  of  the  wood  againft  the  fides  of  the 

*  Fig.  15. 

wedge, 
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wedge,  in  thofe  dire&ions,  compound  a  force  equivalent 
to  the  diagonal  CA  in  the  direction  CA,  and  therefore 
a  fofce  reprefented  by  AC  in  that  dire&ion,  muft  be 
applied  to  the  head  of  the  wedge  at  a  to  overcome  thefe 
forces.  Let  gr  be  the  n  part  of  Ag,  and  let  the  lines  Ar 
be  drawn,  and  alfo  GK  and  FZ  perpendicular  to  AG 
and  AF,  meeting  the  lines  Ar  in  K  and  Z ;  then  will  GK 
and  FZ  reprefent  the  friftion  againft  the  fides  BP  and 
BQ.  being  each  the  n  part  of  AG  and  AF,  the  preffure 
againft  each  fide  refpeftively  ;  wherefore  if  Be  be  taken 
in  PB,  and  Bn  in  BQ.  equal  to  GK  and  FZ  refpe&ively, 
the  forces  Be  and  Bn  in  thofe  directions  muft  compound 
a  force  to  which  the  force  BC  in  the  direftion  BCmuft 
be  equivalent ;  and  confequently  if  Bm  be  the  force 
compounded  of  Be  and  Bn,  and  Cm  be  joined,  Cm  muft 
be  perpendicular  to  mB ;  fince  Be  or  GK  is  the  force  of 
fri&ion  arifing  from  the  preffure  againft  BP,  which  tends 
to  prevent  the  wedge  from  moving  either  in  the  direc- 
tion BP  or  PB ;  and  Bn  or  FZ  has  a  fimilar  effeft  with, 
refpeft  to  the  direftion  in  the  line  BQ;  and  by  hypo- 
thefis  BC  is  juft  fufficient  to  balance  thefe  forces.  It  is 
alfo  evident  from  what  was  faid  concerning  the  inclined 
plane,  that  Be  and  Bn  muft  be  taken  in  the  dire&ions 
PB  and  QB  for  the  moving  force,  but  in  the  dire&ions 
BP  and  BQ  for  the  fufpending  force. 


The  method  of  calculation  is  evident;  for  as  aB,  AG, 
and  AF,  are  perpendicular  to  QP,  BP,  and  BQ,  the  tri- 
angles QPB  and  C AG  are  fimilar,  and  the  parallelogram 
Bnrne  fimilar  to  FAGC;  whence  by  fuppofing  certain 
parts  given,  the  reft  may  be  found,  &c. 


Corollary.  When  the  wedge  is  ifofceles  the  point  m 
falls  on  C,  and  Be  is  equal  to  Bn,  and  therefore  Be  or 
GK  is  equal  to  (AB-f  BC)PB)  :  (n.QP) ;  but  PB  :  Ba:: 
2  Be :  BC,  and  therefore  BC=2  Ba(AB+BC :  (n.QP) 

or 


1 
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or  equal  to  (2Ba.BA)  :  (n.QP  — 2Ba),  and  therefore 
AC  =  (n.QP.AB):  (n.QP  — 2Ba;)  and  by  following 
the  fame  method  for  the  fufpending  force,  we  find  BC= 
(iBa.AB)  :  (n  QP-f-2Ba,)  and  confequently  AC  is  equal 
to  (n.^P.AB) :  (n.QP+2Ba.) 


SCHOLIUM. 


By  proceeding  in  a  fimilar  method,  the  forces  of  the 
^rch-ftones  of  bridges  may  be  determined;  for  let  ObbP. 
be  a  ftone  fuftained  by  the  parts  of  the  arch  prci'iing 
againft:  Pb  and  Qb,  and  let  A  be  its  center  of  gravity, 
and  AB  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  alfo  let  AB  and 
AC  be  the  fame  as  before ;  then  becaufe  the  body  is  in 
cquilibrio,  the  force  irj  dircftion  AC  will  be  equivalent 
to  the  force  in  a  contrary  dire&ion,  arifing  from  the 
preffures  againft  the  body  in  the  dircftions  GA  and  KA, 
together  with  the  force  of  friftion ;  and  becaufe  the 
preffures  are  AG  and  AK,  if  Be  (the  n  part  of  AG)  be 
drawn  parallel  to  PB  •,  and  Bn  (the  n  part  of  AK)  be 
drawn  parallel  to  Qb ;  and  the  parallelogram  Bnme  be 
compleated,  and  Cm  joined;  Bm  will  be  the  force  aril- 
ing  from  fri&ion,  and  the  angle  BmC  a  right  angle. 
The  adjacent  figure*  is  for  the  moving  force;  but  the 
method  is  fimilar  for  the  fufpenfive  force ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  one  conftru&ion  is  of  ufc  to  determine 
the  force  which  tends  to  break  an  arch  by  prefiingit 
downwards,  and  the  other  the  force  that  tends  to  break 
it  upwards. 

But  as  that  excellent  mathematician  P:  Frisi,  in  his 
Instituzioni  di  Meccanica>  has  objefcled  to  the  divifion  of 
the  force  AB  into  the  forces  AN  and  AH,  and  thence 
concluded  Belidor  and  Couplet  to  have  been  miftaken  on 
that  account  in  their  writing   upon  bridges;  I  (hall, 

*  Fig.  16. 

therefore. 
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therefore,  prove  that  the  common  method  is  really  a 
confequence  of  what  that  gentleman  himfelf  allows,  and 
that  his  obje&ions  are  not  well  founded.  In  the  firft 
place,  he  allows  the  force  AB  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
forces  AV  and  AD  or  VB ;  now  (excluding  fri&ion)  if 
that  part  of  the  arch  which  touches  Pb  was  removed,  it 
is  evident  QbbP  would  immediately  begin  to  defcend 
along  Qb  with  a  force  reprefented  by  VB  or  AD ;  but 
this  defcent  is  prevented  by  that  part  of  the  arch  which 
touches  Pb  ;  and  therefore  the  force  of  that  arch,  in  the ' 
dire&ion  HA,  muft  be  fuch  as  to  be  equivalent  to  DA 
in  the  dire&ion  DA  or  BV :  but  no  force  greater  or  lefo 
than  HA  will  be  equivalent  to  DA  in  the  direftioh  DA, 
and  therefore  HA  is  the  real  preffure  or  force  agairift 
Pb.  Again,  HD  is  the  preffufe  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection to  Qb  arifing  from  this  force  ;  and  as  AV  is  the 
preffure  againft  Qb  arifing  from  the  force  AB,  therefore 
AV,  together  with  HD,  is  the  whole  preffure  againft  Qb 
in  the  direftion  AV;  but  becaufe  the  body  is  in  equilU 
brio,  and  confequently  the  a  ft  ion  or  force  in  the  direction 
AV  equal  to  the  reaftion  in  a  contrary  direfUon ;  there* 
fore  AV+HD  or  AN  (becaufe  NV  is  equal  to  HD  by 
the  property  of  the  parallelogram)  represents  the  pref- 
ftire  againft  Qb,  attd  AH  the  preffure  againft  Pb  ;  which 
is  contrary  to  what  P.  Frisi  afferts,  and  agreeable  to  the 
ufual  method. 


The  fame  learned  author  has  made  another  very  ma» 
terial  miftake,  from  a  fimilar  caufe,  at  page  67  of  the 
aforefaid  Treatife,  relative  to  the  tenfion  of  ropes ;  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  hafte  or  inadvertency,  as  he  ejjp 
prefsly  afferts  the  holders  of  the  common  opinion  to  be 
miftaken,  in  confequence  of  their  ufing  the  theory  of 
(compofition  of  forces  without  fufficient  precaution :  1 
{hall,  therefore,  after  giving  his  own  words,  take  the 
liberty  of  (hewing  where  I  apprehend  he  is  miftakea. 

u  Parleremo 
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tt  Parleremo  piu  a  lungo  delle  altre  ricerche  matema- 
tiche,  alle  quali  ha  dato  occafione  la  controverfia  infertit 
ihtorno  alia  cupola  di  S.  Pietrcx  Coll'  occafione  che  fi 
c  difcorfo  in  Milano  di  munire  la  fabbricca  del  Duomo 
di  un  Conduttore  elettrico,  che  dalla  cima  dell'  aguglia 
fi  diriinafie,  e  fcendefle  per  differenti  parti  del  tempio, 
fi  h  ancora  parlato  dell  azione,  che  i  fill  del  Conduttore 
potrebbero  efercitare  contra  l'aguglia,  e  fi  fonfo  propofti 
varj  Problemi  intorno  alle  tenfioni  delle  funi.  Io  qui 
aggiugner6  le  foluzioni,  che  ho  ritrovato,  e  incommin- 
cier6  dalla  prima  rifoluzione  delle  forze  tendenti,  la  quale 
ficcome  €  interamente  difFerente  da  quella,  que  hanno 
feguitato  akri  Autori,  cofi  non  far  a  meravaglia  che  por- 
ti  dei  rifultati  interamente  differenti  da  quelli  che  fono 
ftati  finora  publicati.  Penda  il  *  filo,  QVR,  dai  punti 
Q,edR,  e  ri  fi  attacchi  in  V  il  pefo  P.  fi  produca  la 
.  verticaJe  PV  in  A;  fi  efprima  il  pefo  P  colla  retta  AV,  e 
dal  panto  A ;  fi  tirino  fopra  RV,  RV  le  perpendicolari 
AM9  AN.  Sara  MV  l'intera  forza  efercitata  fecondo 
QVj  ed  NV  fari  quella  che  fi  efercitera  fecondo  RV. 


i 

*  La  fteffa  cofa  fi  dedurrebbe  rifolvendo  la  forza  AV 
tielle  due  Aq,  Ar  parallele  ai  fili  QV,  RV,  e  poi  rifol- 
Vendo  di  nupvo  la  forza  Aq  nelle  due  AN,  Nq>  e  fimil- 
toente  la  Ar  in  due  altre  AM,  Mr.  Mehtre  conquefte 
fifoluzioni  e  manifefto  che  la  forza  totale  efercitata  nel 
tendere  il  filo  QV  dev'effere  Aq  —  Mr=rV — Mr±= 
MV,e  la  tenfione  del  filb  RV=Vq— Nq  =  NV. 


<c  S'ingannerebbe  chi  mifuraffe  feparatamcnte  la  ten- 
fione del  filo  QV  dalla  forza  Aq,  offia  rV,  e  la  tenfione 
di  RV  da  Ar,  oppure  da  qV.  Egli  e  vero,  che  le  due 
tenfioni  equivalgono  infieme,  come  alia  fola  forza  AV, 
cosi  ancora  alle  due  Ar,  Aq,  oppure  alle  quattro  infieme 

AN,  Nq,  AM,  Mr.  ma  nel '  prendere  le  tenfioni  fepa- 

i 

rate 
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rate  bifogna  in  oltre  avvertire,  chc  quando  1*  angola 
OVR  non  e  retto,  una  porzione  di  Aq  agifce  fecondo 
RV,  ed  una  porzione  di  Ar  fecondo  QV:  e  feparando 
le  azioni  fara  MV,  la  tenfione  del  iilo  QV,  ed  NV 
quella  di  RV." 


In  the  firft  place,  I  fhall  demoriftrate  the  truth  of  the 
eftablifhed  method  from  principles  that  Frisi  has  him- 
felf  allowed ;  and,  fecondly,  point  out  the  abfurdity  of 
his  conclufions. 


1.  Let  Vn  and  Sr  be  parallel  to  AN;  then  becaufe 
NVn  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  force  VA  may  be  refolved 
into  VN  and  Vn,  in  thofc  direfitions,  therefore,  if  RV 
and  VP  were  to  remain  in  the  fame  pofition,  and  the 
force  which  now  keeps  the  body  fufpcndcd  by  afting  in 
the  direftion  VQ,  was  to  aft  in  the  direction  VN  with  a 
force  exprefled  by  Vn,  it  is  then  granted  that  the  equili- 
brium would  (till  be  maintained,  and  the  tenfions  would 
be  as  Vn  and  VN ;  and,  therefore,  as  no  force  VS  what- 
ever, afting  at  V  in  the  direftion  RV,'can  have  any  effeft 
in  the  direflion  Vn  perpendicular  to  RV,  it  neceffarily 

'  follows,  that  the  force  in  any  other  direftion  VQ  mull 
be  fuch  as  to  be  equivalent  to  Vn  in  the  direftion  Vn^ 
but  it  is  likewife  granted,  that  no  other  force  but  Vr  in 
the  dire£lion  VQ  can  be  equivalent  to  Vn  in  the  direc- 
tion Y.i ;  and  as  the  force  Vr  is  equivalent  to  Vn  and 
VS,  arid  as  VS,  or  its  equal,  qN,  only  gives  an  additional 
tenfion  to  NV,  the  tenfion  which  the  cord  RV  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  before,  which  whole  tenfion  is  equal  to 
the  rea&ion  of  the  tack  R ;  therefore  qV  is  the  tenfion 
of  the  cord  RV,  and  Vr  that  of  Qv. 

■  * 

2.  Let  the  points.Q  and  R  coincide,  and  RV,  QV, 
and  VP,  will  then  be  perpendicular  to  thfe  horizon  • 
and  if  VQ  or  VR  be  affumed  to  exprcfs  the  weight  Pf 

then 
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then  will  the  points  A,  R,  Q,  M,  and  N  coincide ;  and 
according  to  Frisi's  principle,  the  tenfions  of  RVf  VQ, 
and  VP,  will  be  equal;  but,  from  the  \frell  known  prin- 
ciple of  the  pulley,  each  cord  VQ  and  VR  bears  but 
half  the  weight  P,  and  therefore  this  abfurdity  follows, 
that  a  cord  is  as  much  flretched  with  half  the  weight 
as  it  would  with  the  whole. 


Again,  if  the  points  R,  V,  and  Q  be  fuppofed  hori- 
zontal, it  follows,  from  the  common  theory,  that  the 
tenfion  of  the  rope  RVQ  would  be  infinite ;  but  VN 
and  VM  vanith  when  RVQ  is  horizontal ;  and  therefore* 
by  Frui'8  principle,  the  tenfion  in  that  cafe  would  be 
nothing  at  alt;  but  it  is  well  known  from  the  mod 
common  experiments  to  be  very  confidcrable,  even 
when  RQV  is  but  nearly  horizontal;  and  therefore  the 
new  theory  of  this  great  mathematician  is  indefenfible. 


Remark.  All  the  foregoing,  except  the  lad  Scho- 
lium, was  written  in  1775,  before  the  Author  had  feen 
any  thing  to  fpeak  of  on  the  fubjeft.  He  had  defigned 
and  executed  great  part  of  an  extenfive  treatifc  on  fric- 
tion, according  to  different  hypothefes;  but  as  no  body 
would  be  at  the  rifk  of  publifhing  it,  and  he  could  not 
afford  it  himfelf,  the  mod  of  it  was  accidentally  loft* 
What  is  here  given  is  an  extract  only  of  fome  of  the 
fixft  part,  where  velocity  was  not  taken  into  the  account, 
and  where  there  were  no  complicated  algebraic  or 
fluxional  expreffions,  which  would  be  difficult  to  print 
i|i  this  country. 


TO 
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TO    THE    HONOURABLE 

s 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES, 

President  of  the  Asiatick  Society, 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  honour- 
able the  Governor  General  and  Council,  in  tranfc 
mitting  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Asiatick  So- 
ciety, an  extraft  of  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  Governor 
General,  on  the  2d  of  laft  Month,  by  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Turner,  who  was  appointed  on  an  Emba(Fjr 
to  Tibet;  and  a  Copy  of  an  Account  enclofed  in  it,  of 
Mr.  Turner's  interview  with  Teeshoo  Lama,  at  the 
Monaftcrjr  of  Terpaling. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  refpieQ, 

SIR, 
Your  moft  obedient  and  moft  humble  Servant* 


■j 


E.    HAY,   Secretary* 


Council  Chamber, 
Political  Department,  April  13,  1784," 


Extract 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Turner  to  the  Honourable  the  Governor 
General,  dated  Patna,  2d  March,  1784. 

TT\URING  my  refidence  in  Tibet,  it  was  an  objeft  I 
Xr*  had  much  at  heart,  to  obtain  an  interview  of  the 
igfynt  Teeshoo  Lama;  but  the  Emperor  of  China's gs- 
t&cal  orders,  reftrifting  his  guardians  to  keep  him  in 
the  ftri&eft.  privacy  j  and  prohibiting  indifcriminately 
the  admiffion  of  all  perfons  to  his  prefence,  even  his 
votaries,  who  fhould  come  from  a  diftance,  appeared  to 
nje  an  obftacle  alraoft  infurmountable ;  yet,  however, 
the  Rajah,  mindful  of  the  amity  fubfifting  between  the 
Governor  and  him,  and  unwilling,  I  believe,  by  any  ad 
to  hazard  i^us  interruption,  at  length  confented  to  grant 
me  that  indulgence.  As  the  meeting  was  attended  with 
very  Angular  and  ftriking  circumftances,  I  could  not 
help  noting  them  with  mod  particular  attention;  and 
though  the  repetition  of  fuch  fafts,  interwoven  and 
blended  as  they  are  with  fuperftition,may  expofe  me  to 
die  imputation  of  extravagance  and  exaggeration,  yet  I 
fhould  think  rayfelf  reprehenfible  to  fupprefs  them ;  and 
while  I  diveft  myfelf  of  all  prejudice,  and  affume  the 
pAft  of  a  faithful  narrator,  I  hope,  however  tedious  the 
detail  I  propofe  to  enter  into  may  be  found,  it  will  be 
received  with  candour,  and  merit  the  attention  of  thofe 
for  whofe  perufal  and  information  it  is  intended,  were 
it  only  to  mark  a  ftrong  feature  in  the  national  cha« 
rafter  of  implicit  homage  to  the  great  religious  Sove- 
reign,- and  to  inftance  the  very  uncommon,  I  may  fay 
almoft  unheard  of,  effefts  of  early  tuition. 

I  (hall,  perhaps,  be  ft i  11  more  ju (lifted  in  making  this 

relation,  by  adverting  to  that  very  extraordinary  aflur- 

ance  the  Rajah  of  Teeshoo  Loomboo  made  me  but  a  fevr 

days  before  my  departure  from  his  court*  which,  with- 

*  out 
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out  further  introdu&ion,  I  will  beg  leave  literally  to 
recite. 

At  an  interview  he  allowed  me,  after  having  given 
me  my  audience  of  leave,  he  faid,  "  I  had  yefterday  a 
€t  vifion  of  our  tutelary  deity,  and  to  me  it  was  a  day 
€C  replete  with  much  interefting  and  important  matter. 
*c  This  guardian  power,  who  infpires  us  with  his  illu- 
*c  minations  on  every  momentous  and  great  occafion, 
€k  indulged  me  with  a  divination,  from  which  I  have 
4€  collected  that  every  thing  will  be  well.  Set  your 
"  heart  at  reft ;  for  though  a  feparation  is  about  to  take 
*€  place  between  us,  yet  our  friendship  will  not  ceafe  to 
€t  exift ;  but,  through  the  favour  of  interpofing  Provi- 
"  dence,  you  may  reft  affured  it  will  encreafe*  and  ter- 
€f  minate  eventually  in  that  which  will  be  for  the  beft." 

I  fhould  have  paid  lefs  regard  to  fo  ftrange  an  obferv- 
ation,  but  for  this  reafon,  that,  however  diffonant  from 
other  doftrines  their  pofitions  may  be  found,  yet  I  judge 
they  are  the  beft  foundation  to  build  our  reliances  upon ; 
and  fuperftition  combining  with  inclination  to  implant 
fuch  friendly  fentiments  in  their  minds,  will  ever  coti- 
ftitute,  the  opinion  having  once  obtained,  the  ftrongeft 
barrier  to  their  prefervation.  Oppofed  to  the  preju- 
dices of  a  people,  no  plan  can  reafonably  be  expected  to 
take  place :  agreeing  with  them,  fuccefs  muft  be  the 
refult. 

A  true  Extract, 

E.   HAY, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor  General  and  Council. 


Copy 
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Copy  of  an  Account  given  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
his  Interview  with  Tee  shoo  Laua  at  the 
Monaftery  of  Terpaling,  enclofed  in  Mr. 
Turner's  Letter  to  the  Honourable  the  Go- 
vernor General,  dated  Patna,  2d  Marchg 
1784. 

ON  the  3d  of  December,  1783, 1  arrived  at  Terpal- 
ing, fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a  high  hill ;  and  it 
'was  about  noon  when  I  entered  the  gates  of  the  monaf- 
tery, which  was  not  long  Cncc  erefted  for  the  reception 
and  education  of  Teeshoo  Lama.  He  refides  in  a 
palace  in  the  center  of  the  monaftery,  which  occupies 
about  a  mile  of  ground  in  circumference,  and  the  whole 
is  encompaffed  by  a  wall.  The  feveral  buildings  fcrve 
for  the  accommodation  of  three  hundred  Gylongs,  ap- 
pointed, to  perform  religious  fervice  with  Teeshoo 
Lama,  until  he  {hall  be  removed  to  the  Monaftery  and 
Mufnud  of  Teeshoo  Loomboo.  It  is  unufual  to  make 
vifits  either  here  or  in  Bootan  on  the  day  of  arrival : 
we  therefore  refted  this  day,  only  receiving  and  fending 
■  sneflages  of  compliment. 

'On  the  4th,  in  the  morning,;  I  was  allowed  to  vifit 
Teeshoo  Lama ,  and  found  huif  -placed  in  great  form 
ttpon  his  Mufnud.  On  the  left  fide  ftood  his  father 
and  mother,  on  the  other  the  officer  particularly  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  his  perfon.  The  Mufnud  is  a 
fabric  of  filk  cufhions,  piled  one  upon  the  other  until 
the  feat  is  elevated  to  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the 
floor;  and  embroidered  filk  covered  the  top,  and  the  fides 
were  decorated  with  piqees  of  filk  of  various  colours, 

fufpended 
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fufpended  from  the  upper  edge,  and  hanging  down. 
By  the  particular  requeft  of  Teeskoo  Lama's  father, 
Mr.  Saunders  and  myfelf  wore  the  English  drefs. 


I  advanced ;  and,  as  is  the  cuftom,  prefented  a  white 
pelong  handkerchief;  and  delivered  alfo  into  the  Za- 
'ma's  hands  the  Governor's  prefent  of  a  firing  of  pearls 
,  and  coral,  while  the  other  things  were  fet  down  before 
him.  Having  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  ex- 
change of  handkerchiefs  with  his  father  and  mother, 
we  took  our  feats  on  the  right  of  Teeshoo  Lama. 


A  multitude  of  perfons,  all  thofe  ordered  to  efcort 
me,  were  admitted  to  his  prefcnce,  and  allowed  to  make 
their  proilrations.  The  infant  Lama  turned  towards 
them,  and  received  them  all  with  a  cheerful  and  figni- 
ficant  look  of  complacency.  His  father  then  addreffed 
me  in  the  Tibet  language,  which  was  explained  to  nje 
by  the  interpreter,  that  Teeshdo  Lama  had  been  ufed 
to  remain  at  reft  until  this  time  of  the  day ;  but  he  had 
awoke  very  early  this  morning,  and  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  remain  longer  in  bed ;  for,  added  he,  "  the 
English  Gentlemen  were  arrived,  and  he  could  not 
fleep."  During  the  time  we  were  in  the  room,  I  ob- 
ferveclthe  Lama's  eyes  were  fcarce  ever  turned  from  us; 
and  when  our  cups  were  empty  of  tea,  he  appeared  un- 
cafy,  and  throwing  back  his  head,  and  contra&mg  the 
fkin  pf  his  brow,  he  kept  making  a  noife,  for  he  could 
not  fpeak,  until  they  were  filled  again.  He  took  out  of 
a  golden  cup,  containing  con f efts,  fome  burnt  fugar, 
and  ftretching  out  his  arm,  made  a  motion  to  his  atten- 
dants to  give  them  to  me.  He  then  fent  fome  in  like 
manner  to  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was  with  me.  I  found 
myfelf,  though  vifiting  an  infant, under  the  neceffity  of 

faying 
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fayifig  fomething;  for  it  was  hinted  to  me,  that,  not- 
withstanding  he  is  unable  to  reply,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  he  cannot  underftand.  However,  his 
incapacity  of  anfwering  excufed  me  many  words  ;  and 
I  jiift  briefly  faid,  That  the  Governor  General,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  his  deceafe  in  China^  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  forrow,  and  continued'  to 
lament  his  abfence  from  the  world,  until  the  cloud  that 
had  javercaft  the  happinefs  of  this  nation  by  his  re-ap- 
pcarinice  was  difpelied;  and  then,  if  poffible,  a  greater 
degrde  of  joy  had  taken  place  than  he  had  experienced 
Of  grief  on  receiving  the  firft  mournful  news.  The 
Governor  wiflied  he  might  long  continue  to  illumine 
the  world  with  his  prefcnce;  and  was  hopeful  that  the 
friendfhip  which  had  formerly  fubfifted  between  them 
would  not  be  diminilhed,  but  rather  that  it  might  be- 
corike  ftill  greater  than  before;  and  that,  by  his  con- 
tinuing to  {hew  kindnefs  to  my  countrymen,  there 
Ottghthe  an  extenfive  communication  between  his  vota- 
ries and  the  dependants  of  the  British  nation.  The  little 
creature  turned,  looking  ftedfaftly  towards  me  with  the 
appearance  of  much  attention  while  I  fpoke,  and  nod- 
ded with  repeated  but  flow  movements  of  the  head,  as 
though  he  underftood  and  approved  every  word,  but 
could,  not  utter  a  reply.  The  parents,  who  flood  by  aU 
the  time,  eyed  their  fon  with  a  look  of  affeftion,  and  a 
foule  expreffive  of  heartfelt  joy  at  the  propriety  of  the 
young  Lama's  conduft.  His  whole  regard  was  turned 
to  us :  he  was  filont  and  fedate,  never  once  looking  to- 
wards his  parents,  as  if  under  their  influence  at  the 
-time ;  and  with  whatever  pains  his  manners  may  have 
been  formed  fo  corre£i,  yet  I  mud  own  his  behaviour 
on  this  occafion  appeared  perfeftly  natural  and  fpon- 
tneous,  and  not  dire&ed  by  any  a&ion  or  fign  of  au- 
thority:. 


The  fcene  in  which  I  was  here  brought  to  take  a  part 

Was  too  new  and  extraordinary,  however  trivial,  if  not 

Vol.  I.  Q  abfurd, 


i 
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febfurd,  as  it  may  appear  to  fome,  not  to  claim  from 
me  great  attention,  and  confequently  minute  remark.  ■■ 


Teeshoo  Lama  is  at  this  time  about  18  months  of 
age.  He  did  not  fpeak  a  word,  but  made  mod  ex- 
preflive  figns,  and  conduced  himfelf  with  aftonilhing 
dignity  and  decorum.  xHis  complexion  is  of  .that  hue 
which  in  England  we  (hould  term  rather  brown,  but 
not  without  colour.  His  features  good,  fmall  black 
eyes,  an  animated  expreflion  of  countenance ;  and  alto* 
gether  I  thought  him  one  of  the  handfomeft  children  I 
had  ever  feen.  I  had  but  little  converfation  with  the 
father.  He  told  me  he  had  direftions  to  entertain  me 
three  days  on  account  of  Teeshoo  Lama ;  andentreated 
me  with  fo  much  earneftnefs  to  pafs  another  oirhis  own 
account,  that  I  could  not  refift  complying  with  his  re- 
queft.  He  then  invited  us  for  to-morrow  to  an  enter- 
tainment he  propofed  to  make  at  a  fmall  diltance  from 
the  Monaftery,  which  invitation  having  accepted*  wt 
took  our  leave  and  retired.  •■  »  ■    ■    * 


In  the  •courfe  of  the  afternoon  I  was  vifited  by  two 
officers  of  the  Lama's  houfehold,  both  of  whom  are  im- 
mediately attendant  on  his  perfon.  They  fat  and  con- 
verfed  with  me  fome  time,  enquired  after  Mr.  Bogle, 
whom  both  of  them  had  feen ;  and  then  remarking  how 
extremely  fortunate  it  was  the  young  Lama's  having 
'regarded  us  with  very  particular  notice,  obferved  on  the 
'very  flrong  partiality  of  the  former  Teeshoo  Lama  for 
the  English^  and  that  the  prefent  one  often  tried  to  utter 
the  name  of  the  English.  I  encouraged  the  thought, 
hopeful  that  they  would  teach  the  prejudice  to  ftrengtb- 
en  with  his  encreafing  age;  and  they  affured  me  that 
fhould  he,  when  he  begins  to  fpeak,  have  forgot,  they 
would  early  teach  him  to  repeat  the  name  of  Hastings. 


On 
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..*  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  I  again  waited  on  Teeskoo 
Z*ama§  to  prefent  fome  curiofities  I  had  brought  for. 
bi{n  from  Bengal.  He  was  very  much  (truck  with  a 
fmall  clock,  and  had  it  held  to  him,  watching  for  a 
long  <time  the  revolutions  of  the  moment  hand  :  he  ad- 
mired it,  but  with  gravity,  and  without  any  childifh 
emotion.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ceremony  differ- 
ent from  the  firft  day's  vifit.  The  father  and  mother 
yere  prefent.  I  ftaid  about  half  an  hour,  and  retired 
tp  return  and  take  leave  in  the  afternoon. 


■  •  i 


.*■• 


The  votaries  of  Teeshoo  Lama  already  begin  to  flock 
io,  numbers  to  pay  their  adorations  to  him.     Few  are 
yet  admitted  to  his  prefence.     Thofe  who  come,  ef- 
teem  J  t  a  happinefs  if  he  is  but  (hewn  to  them  frofti 
the  window,  and  they  are  able  to  make  their  proftra- 
tions  before  he  is  removed.  There  came  to-day  a  party 
of  Kilmaaks  (Calmuc  Tartars)  for  purpofes  of  devotion^ 
and  to  make  their  offerings  to  the  Lama.     When  I  re- 
tur<ned  from  vifning  him,  I  faw  them  ftanding  at  the 
entrance  of  the  fquare  in  front  of  the  palace,  each  with 
hk  c^tp  off)  his  hands  being  placed  together  elevated, 
.    and:  held  even  with  his  face.     They  remained  upwards 
of  half  an  hour  in  this  attitude,  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  apartment  of  the  Lama,  and  anxiety  very  vifibly 
depiQed  in  their  countenances.     At  length,  I  imagine, 
he  appeared  to  them ;  for  they  began  all  together  by  lift- 
ipg  their  hands,  ftill  clofed,  above  their  heads,  then 
bringing  them  even  with  their  faces,  and  after  lowering 
them  to  their  breads,  then  feparating  them :  to  aflift 
them  in  finking  and  rifing,  they  dropt  upon  their  knees, 
and  ftrupk  their  heads  againft  the  ground.     This  with 
the  fame  motions  was  repeated  nine  times.    They  after- 
wards  advanced  to  deliver  their  prefents,  confifting  of 
talents  of  gold  and  filver,  with  the  produfts  of  their 
country,  to  the  proper  officer,  who  having  received 
them,  they  retired  apparently  with  much  fatisfa&ion* 

Q  2  Upon 
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Upon  enquiry,  I  learnt  that  offerings  made  In -this 
manner  are  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  in  reality 
conftitute  one  of  the  moil  copious  fources  from  whid* 
the  Lamas  of  Tibet  derive jJieir  wealth. 


No  one  thinks  himfelf  degraded  by  performing  thefe 
humiliations.  The  perfons  I  allude  to,  who  came  for 
this  devout  purpofe,  were  attendant  on  a  man  of  fupe^ 
rior  rank,  that  feemed  to  be  more  engrofled  than  the 
reft  in  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  He  wore  a 
rich  fatin  garment,  lined  with  fox  fkins;  and  a  cap 
with  a  tofiel  of  fcarlet  filk  flowing  from  the  centre  of 
the  crown  upon  the  (ides  all  round,  and  edged  wilh  a 
broad  band  of  Siberian  fur. 


According  to  appointment,  I  went  in  the  afteradort 
to  make  my  laft  viQt'  to  Teeshoo  Lama.  I  received  fcf* 
difpatchcs  for  the  Governor  General,  and  from  his 
parents  two  pieces  of  fatin  for  the  Governor,  with  many 
compliments.  • 


They  prefented  me  with  a  veft,  lined  with  lambfkferis* 
making  many  aflurances  of  a  long  remembrance*  and 
obferving  that  at  this  time  Teeshoo  Lama  is  an  infant, 
and  incapable  of  converfing,  but  tfrey  hoped  to  fe£  me 
again  when  he  fhall  have  become  of  age,  I  repBed, 
that,  by  favor  of  the  Lama,  I  might  again  viflt  th» 
country;  I  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  tkn^ 
when  he  fhould  mount  the  Mufnud,  and  (hould  then  bfe 
extremely  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  paying  my 
refpe&s.  After  fome  expreffions  and  proteftations  of 
mutual  regard,  my  vifu  was  concluded.    I  received 

the 
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die  handkerchiefs,  and  took  my  leave;  and  am  to 
purfue  my  journey  toward  Bengal  to-morrow  at  the 
dawn  of  day. 


(Signed)        SAMUEL  TURNER. 


A  true  Cdpyt 


„  *  ■ 


*' 


E.    HAY, 


Secretary  to  the  Governor  General  and  Council, 


'*r  *    ■ 
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To  Sir  WILLIAM  JONES,  Knight, 


•    > 


President  of  the  Asiatich  Society. 


SIR, 

THE  Honorable  the  Governor  General  having  re- 
ceived and  laid  before  the  Board  a  Letter  addreff- 
ed  to  him  by  Lieutenant  Samuel  Turner,  containing 
the  Account  of  a  Journey  made  to  Teeshoo  Loomboo  by 
a  Gosseyn  named  PooRUNGEER,vand  the  circumftances 
of  his  reception  by  Teeshoo  Lama,  and  the  Board 
deeming.it  worthy  of  the  Attention  of  the  Asiatich  So- 
ciety) I  have  the  Honor,  in  Obedience  to  their  Direc- 
tions, to  tranfmit  to  you  a  Copy  of  it. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be, 

S  I  R, 

Your  mod  obedient  humble  Servant, 

E.    HAY,  Secretary* 

Fort  William, 
Secret  Department^  Feb.  22.  1786. 
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VIII. 


An  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Tibetv 


TO  TH5T  HONORABLE 


JOHN  MACPHERSON,  ESQ. 

Governor  GsiAral,  &c. 


Port  William. 


HONORABLE  SIR, 


TLJAVING,  in  obedience  to  the  inftrudions  with 
■■■■*•  which  you  were  pleafed  to  honor  me,  examined 
Poorungeer,  the  Gofleyn,  who  has  at  different  times 
been  employed  in  deputations  to  the  late  Teeshoo  Lama, 
formerly  accompanied  him  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  and 
who  is  lately  again  returned  from  Tibet,  and  having 
colle&ed  from  him  fuch  an  account  of  the  journey  he 
has  juft  performed,  and  other  information,  as  he  could 
give  me  relative  to  the  countries  he  has  left ;  I  beg 
leave  to  fubmit  it  to  you  in  the  following  narrative. 

In  the  beginning  of  laft  year  Poorungeer>  having  re- 
ceived difpatchesfrom  Mr.  H as tings ,  a  (hort  time  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  Bengal,  for  Teeshoo  Lama 
and  the  Regent  of  Teeshoo  Loomboo,  immediately  fet 
about  preparing  for  the  diltant  journey  he  had  engaged 
to  undertake,  which  employed  him  until  the  beginning 

of 
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of  the  following  month  of  March,  when  I  beg  leave 
to  recal  to  your  remembrance,  I  had  the  honor  to  pre- 
fent  him  to  you  for  his  difmiflion.  He  then  com* 
xnenced  his  journey  from  Calcutta,  and  early  in  the 
jiionth  of  April  had  pafled,  as  he  relates,  the  limits  of 
the  Company's  Provinces,  and  entered  the  mountains 
fh&t  conftitutt  the  kingdom  of  Boptan,  .where,  in  the, 
profecution  of  his  journey,  he  received  from  the  fub- 
je6b  of  the  Daih  Raja  the  moft  ample  and  voluntary 
affiftance  to  the  frontier  of  his  territory  ;  nor  met  with 
any  impediment  to  oppofe  his  progrefs  until  he  came 
upon  the  borders  of  Tibet.  Here  be  was  compelled  to 
bait  for  near  a  fortnight  by  a  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  that 
commenced  upon  his  arrival,  and  continued  inceffantly 
for  the  fpaee  of  fix  days*  corering  the  face  of  the  coun* 
(ry  to  fo  great  a  depth,  as  totally  to  put  a  flop  to  all  tra* 
veiling,  and  render  it  impra&icable  for  him  to  proceed 
until  a  th^w  fucceeded  to  open  the  communication. 
During  the  time  of  his  confinement  at  Phariy  he  fays^ 
fqch  was  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  and  the  injurious  ef- 
fe£t  fo  rapid  a  tranfition  from  a  temperate  climate  had 
on  the  health  of  himfelf  and  his  companions,  that  it  left 
him  little  room  to  doubt,  if  an  early  change  had  not 
fortunately  taken  place,  and  permitted  his  advance, 
that  they  muft  all  have  fallen  vi&ims  to  the  inclemency 
pf  the  weather. 


However,  as  early  as  it  was  poffible  for  Kim  to  leavg 
p/iati,  he  proceeded  by  lpng  ftages  on  his  journey*  fcndj> 
.without  encpunteripg  any  further  difficulty,  oq  the  8tl| 
of  May  following,  reached  Teeskoo  Loomboo,  the  capi- 
tal of  Tibet.  Immediately  upon  entering  the  «Monafteryf 
he  went  to  the  Durbar  of  the  Regent  Punjur  Intifmee 
Nemohein  to  announce  his  arrival,  and  the  purpofe  of 
his  cofnmiffion.  Quarters  were  then  allotted  for  hi* 
refidence,  and  an  hour  fixed  for  him  to  wait  upon  7>e* 
shoo  Lama  $  who,  as  he  was  informed  the  following 
morning,  intended  to  leave  the  palace  to  occupy  on* 

of 
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rifhrs  gardens,  fituated  on  the  plain  within  fight  of  the 
Monaftery,  where  it  wasvifible  a  confiderable  encamp- 
ment had  been  formed.  The  Lama  quitted  his  apart* 
ment  at  the  firft  dawn  of  day,  and  was  lodged  in  the 
tents  pitched  for  his  accommodation  before  the  fun  had 
rifen. 


In  the  courfe  of  the  morning,  at  the  hour  appointed 
for  his  admiflion,  Poorungeer  went  down  to  the  Lama's 
tents..  He  heard,  on  entering  the  gates  of  the  enclofure, 
that  the  young  Lama  was  taking  his  recreation  in  the 
garden  ranging  about,  which  became  with  him  a  very 
favorite  amufement.  As  it  was  at  this  time  in  Tibet 
the  warmed  part  of  the  year,  that  he  might  enjoy  th# 
benefit  of  the  air,  his  attendants  had  chofen  a  fpot 
where  the  trees  afforded  a  complete  (hade  to  place  an 
elevated  feat  of  cufhions  for  the  young  Lama,  after  his 
exercife,  to  reft  upon.  In  this  fituation  Poorungeer 
found  him,  when  fummoned  to  his  prefence,  attended 
fcy  the  Regent,  his  parents,  Soopoon  Choomboo,  the  cup- 
bearer, and  the  principal  officers  of  the  court.  After 
ftiaking  three  obeifances  at  as  remote  a  diftance  as  it  was 
poffible,  Poorungeer  approached,  and  prefented  to  the 
Lama,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Tibet,  a  piece  of 
white  pelong,  and  then  delivered  the  letters  and  pre- 
fente  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  The  packages 
were  all  immediately  opened  before  the  Lama,  who  had 
every  article  brought  near  to  him,  and  viewed  them 
feparately  one  by  one.  The  letter  he  took  into  his  own 
hand,  himfelf  broke  the  Teal,  and  taking  from  under 
the  cover  a  ft  ring  of  pearls,  which  it  enclofed,  ran  them 
over  between  his  fingers,  as  they  read  their  rofaries,  and 
then  with  an  arch  air  placed  them  by  his  fide,  nor 
would,  while  the  narrator  was  in  his  prefence,  permit 
liny  one  to  take  them  up.     Poorungeer  fays  the  young 

Lma  regarded  him  with  a  very  kind  and  fignificant 

look, 
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look,  fpoke  to  him  in  the  Tibet  language,  and  afked 
him  if  he  had  had  a  fatiguing  journey.  The  interview 
laded  more  than  an  hour,  during  all  which  time  the 
Lama  fat  with  the  utmoft  compofure,  not  once  at- 
tempting to  quit  his  feat,  nor  discovering  the  lead  for- 
ward uneafinefs  at  his  confinement.  Tea  was  twice 
brought  in,  and  the  Lama  drank  a  cup  each  time. 
When  ordered  to  accept  his  difmiffion,  Poorungeer  ap- 
proached the  Lama%  and  bowing  before  him,  prefented 
his  head  uncovered  to  receive  his  blefling,  which  the 
young  Lama  g&ve  by  ftretching  out  his  hand,  and  lay- 
ing it  upon  his  head.  He  then  ordered  him  for  as  long 
as  he  refided  at  Teeshoo  Loomboo  to  come  to  him  once 
every  day..  , 


4  The  following  morning  Poorungeer  waited  upon  the 
Regent  at  his  aparjtments  in  the  palace,  to  whom,  after 
observing  the  cuftomary  forms  of  introduftion,  he  de- 
livered his  difpatches.  After  this  he  vifued  Soopoon 
Choombod,  the  Lama's  parents,  and  others,  to  whom  ho 
was  before  known*  and  fays  he  experienced  from  all 
quarters  the  moft  cordial  and  kind  reception  ;  for  they 
had  been  long  ufed  to  confider  him  as  an  agent  of  the 
government  of  Bengal.  He  found  no  change  whatever 
to.haveenfuedin  theadminiftration  (incehis  attendance 
upon  me  in  Tibet.  The  country  enjoyed  perfed  tran- 
quillity ;  and  the  only  event  that  Had  taken  place  of  ira* 
portance  in  their  annals,  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
infant  Lama,  which  happened  the  preceding  year;  and 
as  this  conftitutes  a  concern  of  the  higheit  moment^ 
whether  confide  red  in  a  political  or  religious  point  of 
view,  being  no  lefs  than  the  recognizance  in  an  infant 
form  of  their  regenerated  immortal  Sovereign  and 
Ecclefiaftical  Supreme,  I  was  induced  to  bellow  more 
than  common  pains  to  trace  the  ceremonies  that  attend- 
ed the  celebration  of  fuch  a  great  event,  conceiving  that 
the  novelty  of  the  fubjeft  might  render  the  account 
curious,  if  even  it  fliould  be  found  ip  contain  no  infor- 
mation 
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matlon  of  real  utility.  I  (hall  therefore,  without  fur*  " 
ther  apology,  fubjoin  the  refult  of  my  enquiries,  pre- 
mifing  only  that  my  authority  for  the  defcription  is 
derived  principally  from  Poorungeer,  and  confirmed, 
with  fome  additional  particulars,  by  the  concurring 
reports  of  a  Goffeyn  who  was  at  the  time  himfelf  pre- 
fent  on  the  fpot. 


The  Emperor  of  China  appears,  on  this  occafion,  to 
bave  aflumed  a  very  confpicuous  part,  in  giving  tefti- 
mony  of  his  refpeft  and  zeal  for  the  great  religious 
Father  of  his  Faith.  Early  in  the  year  1784  he  dif- 
patched  ambafladors  from  the  court  of  Pekin  to  Tee- 
shoo LoomboOy  to  reprefent  their  fovereign  in  fup port- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  High  Prieft,  and  do  honor  to 
the  occafion  of  the  afiumption  of  his  office.  Dalai 
Lama  and  the  Viceroy  of  Lass  a,  accompanied  by  all 
the  court,  one  of  the  Chinese  generals  ftationed  at  Lassa 
with  a  part  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  two  of 
the  four  magiftrates  of  the  city,  the  heads  of  every  mo- 
naftery  throughout  Tibet,  and  the  Emperor's  ambafla- 
dors, appeared  at  Teeshoo  Loomboo  to  celebrate  this 
epocha  in  their  theological  inftitutions.  The  28th  day 
5f  the  feventh  moon,  correfponding  nearly,  as  their 
year  commences  with  the  vernal  equinox,  to  the  middle 
of  OQober,  1784,  was  chofen  as  the  mod  aufpicious  for 
the  ceremony  of  inauguration ;  a  few  days  previous  to 
which  the  Lama  was  conduced  from  Terpaling,  the 
monaftery  in  which  he  had  patted  his  infancy,  with 
every  mark  of  pomp  and  homage  that  could  be  paid 
by 'an  enthufiaftic  people.  So  great  a  concourfe,  as 
aflembled  either  from  curiofity  or  devotion,  was  never 
feen  before ;  for  not  a  perfon  of  any  condition  in  Tibet 
was  abfent  who  could  join  the  fuite.  The  proceffion 
was  hence  neceffarily  conftrained  to  move  fo  (low,  that 
though  Terpaling  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  twenty 
miles  only  from  Teeshoo  Loomboo,  three  days  expired  in 
the  performance  of  this  ihort  march*    The  firft  halt  was 

made 
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at  Ts&ndue ;  the  fecond  at  Summaar;  about  fix 
miles  off  whence  the  mod  fptendid  parade  was  reserved 
for  the  Lama's  entry  en  the  third  day ;  the  account  of 
which  is  given  me  by  a  perfon  who  was  pi  dent  in  the 
proceffion.  The  road,  he  fays,  was  previoufly  prepared 
by  being  whitened  with  a  wafh,  and  having  piles  of 
ftones  heaped  up,  with  fmall  intervals  between,  on  eidiet 
fide.  The  retinue  pafled  between  a  double  row  of 
priefts,  who  formed  a  ftreet  extending  all  the  way  from 
Summaar  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Some  of  the 
priefts  held  lighted  rods  of  a  perfumed  composition^ 
that  burn  like  decayed  wood,  and  emit  an  aromatic 
fmoke;  the  reft  were  furnifhed  with  the  different  muu 
fical  inftruments  they  ufe  at  their  devotions,  fuch  as  the 
gong,  the  cymbal,  hautboy,  trumpets,  drums,  and  fea 
fliells,  which  were  alt  founded  in  union  with  the  hvmn 
they  chanted*  The  croud  of  fpeftators  were  kept 
without  the  ftreet,  and  none  admitted  on  the  high  road 
but  fuch  as  properly  belonged  to,  or  had  a  pre  fen  bed 
place  in/  the  proceffion,  which  was  arranged  in  the  foU. 
lowing  order* 


The  van  was  led  by  three  military  commandants,  or 
governors  of  diftri&s,  at  the  head  of  6  or  7000  horfe- 
men,  armed  with  quivers,  bows,  and  matchlocks.  In 
their  rear  followed  the  ambaffador,  with  his  fuite,  carry- 
ing his  diploma,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  CAiwa,  made  up  in 
the  form  of  a  large  tube,  and  fattened  on  his  back* 
Next  the  Chinese  general  advanced  with  the  troops  under 
bis  command,  mounted  and  accoutred  after  their  way 
with  fire  arms  and  fabres ;  then  came  a  very  nnmerout 
group,  bearing  the  various  ftandards  and  infigpia  of 
ftate.  Next  to  them  moved  a  full  band  of  wind  and 
other  fonorous  inftruments;  after  which  were  led  two 
lmrfes,  richly  caparifoned,  each  carrying  two  latgc 
circular  ftoVes,  difpofed  like  panniers,  acrofs  the 
borfe's  back,,  and  filled  with  burning  aromatic  woods 

Thefe 
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There  were  followed  by  a  fenior  prieft,  called  a  Lama, 
who  bore  a  box,  containing  books  of  their  form  of 
prayer  and  fome  favourite  idols.  Next  nine  fumptuary 
horfes  were  led,  loaded  with  the  Lama9* apparel;  after 
tohtch  came  the  priefts  immediately  attached  to  the 
Lama's  perfon  for  the  performance  of  daily  offices  in 
the  temple,  amounting  to  about  70O;  following  them 
were  two  men,  each  carrying  on  his  (houlder  a  large 
cylindrical  gold  inlignium,  embofled  with  emblematical 
figures,  (a  gift  from  the  emperor  of  China.)  The  Z)a- 
kunniers  and  Soopoonsy  who  were  employed  in  commu- 
nicating addreffes,  and  diftributing  alms,  immediately 
preceded  the  Lama's  bier,  which  was  covered  with  a 
gaudy  canopy,  and  borne  by  eight  of  the  fixteen  Chi- 
nese appointed  for  this  fervice.  On  one  fide  of  the 
bier  attended  the  Regent,  on  the  other  the  Lama's 
Father.  It  was  followed  by  the  heads  of  the  different 
monafteries ;    and  as    the   proceffion    advanced,   the 

Eriefts  who  formed  the  ftreet  fell  in  the  rear,  and 
rought  up  the  fuit,  which  moved  at  an  extremely  flow 
pace,  and  about  noon  was  received  within  the  confines 
of  the  monaftery,  amidft  an  amazing  difplay  of  colours, 
the  acclamations  of  the  croud,  folemn  mufic,  and  the 
chanting  of  their  priefts. 


The  Lama  being  fafely  lodged  in  the  palace,  the 
Regent  and  Soopoon  Choomboo  went  out,  as  is  a  cuftom- 
ary  compliment  paid  to  vifiters  of  high  rank  on  their 
near  approach,  to  meet  and  conduft  Dalai  Lama  and 
the  Viceroy  of  Lassa,  who  were  on  the  way  to  Teeshoo 
Lamb 00.  Their  retinues  encountered  the  following 
;morning  at  the  foot  of  Painom  cattle,  and  the  next 
day  together  entered  the  monaftery  of  Teeshoo  Loomboo9 
in  which  both  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Viceroy  were  ac- 
commodated during  their  (lay. 


The 
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The  following  morning,  which  was  tTie  third  after 
Teeshoo  Lama9*  arrival,  he  was  carried  to  the  great 
temple,  and  about  noon  feated  upon  the  throne  of  his 
progenitors;  at  which  time  the  Emperor's  Ambaffador 
delivered  his  diploma,  and  placed  the  prefents  with 
which  he  had  been  charged  at  the  Lama's  feet. 


The  three  next  enfuing  days  Dalai  Lama  met  Tee- 
shoo  Lama  in  the  temple,  where  they  were  a  (lifted  by 
all  the  priefts  in  the  invocation  and  public  worfhip  of 
their  Gods.     The  rites  then  performed  completed,  as  I 
underftand,  the  bufinefs  of  inauguration      During  thi? 
interval  all  who  were  at  the  capital  were  entertained  at 
the  public  expence,  and  alms  were  diftributed  without 
referve.     In  conformity  likewife  to  previous  notice 
circulated  every  where  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time5 
univerfal  rejoicings  prevailed  throughout  Tibet.  Banner* 
were  unfurled  on  all  their  fortreffes,  the  peafantry  filled 
up  the  day  with  mufic  and  feftivity,  and  the  night  was 
celebrated  hy  general  illuminations.    A  long  period  was 
afterwards  employed  in  making  prefents  and  public  en- 
tertainments to  the  newly  indu&ed  Lama>  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  acceffion  to  the  Mufnud,  or  (if  I  may  ufe  the 
term)  Pontificate,  of  Teeshoo  Loomboo^  was  not  three 
years  of  age.     The  ceremony  was  begun  by  Dalai 
Lama,  whofe  offerings  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  a 
greater  value,  and  his  public  entertainments  to  have 
been  more  fplendid,  than  the  reft.     The  fecond  day 
was  dedicated  to  the  Viceroy  of  Lassa.     The  third  to 
the  Chinese  General.     Then  followed  the  Culloong  or 
Magiftrates  of  Lassa,  and  the  reft  of  the  principal  per* 
fons  who  had  accompanied  Dalai  Lama.     After  which 
the  Regent  of  Teeshoo  Loomboo,  and  all  that  were  de~» 
pendent  on  that  government,  were  feverally  admitted, 
according  to  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  pay  their  tri- 
butes of  obeifance  andrefpeft.  Asfoon  as  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  all  thofe  were  received  who  were  admit 

fible 
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fible  to  the  privilege*  Teeshoo  Lama  made,  in  the  fame 
order,  fuitable  returns  to  each,  and  the  contamination 
Rafted  forty  days.-  • 

■», 'i.    .■■;.'■■ . 


*  •  1 


-  ■ 

"Many  importunities  were  ufed  with  Dalai- Lama  to 
prolong  his  ftay  at  Teeshoo  Loomboo,  but  he  excufed 
himfelf  frooa  incumbering  the  capital  any  longer  with 
To  numerous  a  concourfe  of  people  as  attended  on  his 
movements,  and  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  bis  ab«- 
ftnee  as  fhort  as  poffible  from  the  feat  of  his  authority, 
at  the  expiration  of  forty  days  he  withdrew  with  all  his 
fuite  to  Las&a,  and  the  Emperor's  ambaflador  received 
hi&  difmiffion  to  return  to  China  ;  and  thus  terminated 
this  famous  feftival. 


r- 1. 


i-With  refpeft  to  the  lately  eftabliflied  commercial 
intercourse,  Poorungeer  informs  me,  that  though  fo 
early,  he  found  himfelf  not  the  fir  ft  perfon  who  had 
arrived  at  Teeshoo  Loomboo  from  Bengal.  Many  mer- 
chants had  already  brought  their  commodities  to  mar- 
ket, and  others  followed  before  he  left  it.  He  heard 
from  no  quarter  any  complaint  of  impediment  or  lofs, 
and  concludes,  therefore,  that  all  adventurers  met  the 
fame  eafy  accefs  and  ready  aid  as  he  himfelf  had  every 
where  experienced.  The. markets  are  well  flocked 
-with  English  and  Indian  articles,  yet  not  in  fo  great  a 
degree  as  to  lower  the  value  of  commodities  below  the 
prices  of  the  two  or  three  lad  preceding  years.  Bullion 
was  fomewhat  reduced  in  worth  in  comparifon  with  the 
year  1783.  A  pootree,  or  bulfe  of  gold  duft,  the  fame 
quantity  that  then  fold  for  twenty-one  indermillees,  was 
procurable  of  a  purer  quality  for  nineteen  and  twenty, 
indermillees.  A  talent  of  filver,  which  was  then  500, 
was  450  indermillees;  fo  that  the  exchange  was  much 
in  favor  of  the  trader, 
v ". :  J  Poorungeer 
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Poorungeer % during  bis  refidence  atTeeshoo Loomboo, 
had  very  frequent  interviews  with  the  Regent  and  the 
Minifters,  and  aflures  me,  he  found  the  hearti  ft  difpo- 
fitions  in  them  to  encourage  the  commercial  intercourfe 
eftablifhed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  late  Governor 
General,  whofe  departure,  however,  the  Regent  re- 
gretted, as  the  lofs  of  the  fir  ft  friend  and  ally  he  be- 
came connefted  with,  of,  I  believe  it  may  be  faid,  any 
foreign  nation;  in  whom  was  acknowledged  alfo  the 
original  means  of  opening  the  communication,  and  of 
commencing  a  correfpondence,  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Bengal  and  Tibet ;  and  although  it  may  be 
obferved  that,  in  consequence  of  his  having,  from  the 
beginning,  been  ufed  exclufively  to  addrefs  himfelf  to, 
and  acknowledge  alone  the  agents  of,  Mr*  Hastings^ 
his  attachments  to  the  English  nation  had  grown  not 
without  a  great  degree  of  perfonality ;  yet,  free  from 
an  unworthy  capricioufnefs  of  temper,  he  defcended 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  offered  by  his 
friend's  departure  to  clofe  the  new  conneftion.  For 
fuch  was  the  refpeft  he  had  learnt  to  entertain  for  our 
national  integrity  of  charafter,  that,  under  the  apparent 
convi&ion  our  views  tended  to  no  fcheme  of  ambition, 
but  were  confined  merely  to  objefts  of  utility  and  cu- 
riofity.  Poorungeer  affures  me,  he  expreffed  an  anxious 
defire  for  continuing  with  the  fucceeding  Governor 
General  the  exercife  of  thofe  offices  of  friendfhip  fo 
long  fupported  by  his  predeceffor ;  and  in  the  hope 
that  his  would  be  met  with  equal  wifhes,  determined 
to  invite  you  to  join  him  in  preferving  the  fame  inter* 
courfe  of  commerce  and  correfpondence  fo  efientialljr 
calculated  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  In  con* 
fequence  of  which  the  Lama  and  the  Regent  addrefied 
the  letters  Poorungeer  had  the  honor  to  deliver  to 
you,  tranflations  of  which  having,  in  obedience  to  your 
directions,  been  applied  for  to  your  Persian  tranflator, 
I  now  fubjoin  them. 


Copy 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Teeshoo  Lama. 

•*  God  be  praifed  that  the  fituation  of  thefe  countries 
4*  is  in  peace  arid  happinefs,  and  I  am  always  praying 
**  at  the  altar  of  the  Almighty  for  your  health  and  pre- 
€C  fervation.  This  is  not  unknown  :  you  are  certainly 
w  employed  in  prote&ing  and  affilung  the  whole  world, 
"and  you  promote  the  good  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 
11  We  have  made  no  deviation  from  the  union  and  una- 
m  nimity  which  exilted  during  die  time  of  the  firft  of 
"nobles  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  deceafed  Lama;  and 
?*  may  you  alfo  grant  friendfhip  to  thefe  countries,  and 
".always  make  me  happy  with  the  news  of  your  health, 
a  which  will  be  the  caufe  of  eafe  to  my  heart,  and  con- 
•|  firmation  to  my  foul.  At  this  time,  as  friendly  offcr- 
*  ings  of  union  and  unanimity,  I  fend  one  handker- 
;w  chief,  one  ketoo  of  filver,  .and  one  piece  of  cochin. 
*c  Let  them  be  accepted." 


From  the  Rajah  o/Teefhoo  Loomboo. 

|c  God  be  praifed  that  the  fituation  of  thefe  countries 
u  is  in  peace  and  happinefs,  and  I  am  always  praying 
V  at  the  altar  of  the  Almighty  for  your  health  and  pre- 
u  fervation.  This  is  not  unknown  :  I  am  conftantly 
u  employed  in  promoting  the  advantage  of  the  fubjefts 
u  and  the  fervice  of  the  newly  feated  Lama>  becaufe 
w  the  newly  feated  Lama  is  not  diltinfl  from  the  de- 
^'  ceafed  Lama,  and  the  light  of  his  countenance  is 
w  exalted.  Grant  your  fiicndfhip  to  Poorungeer  Gof- 
M  feyn. 

f 
w  Maintain  union,  and  unanimity,  and  affe&ion,  like 

u  the Jfirft  of  nobles,  and  every  day  make  me  happy 

*  with  the  news  of  your  health  and  profperity  :   and 

"  beftow  favours  like  the  firft  of  nobles,  and  make  me 

Vol.  I.  R  cc  happy 
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<c  happy  with  letters,  which  are  caufes  of  confolation, 
«c  At  this  time,  as  friendly  offerings  of  union,  and 
<c  affe&ion,  and  unanimity,  I  fend  one  handkerchief, 
c<  three  tolah  of  gold,  and  one  piece  of  cochin.  Let 
*'  them  be  accepted*" 


ToorungeeVy  having  received  thefe  difpatches  in  the 
beginning  of  Oftober,  after  a  refidence  of  five  months 
at  Tees/wo  Loomhoo,  took  leave  of  the  Lama  and  the 
Regent,  and  fet  out  on  his  return  by  the  fame  route  he 
came  to  Bengal.  The  weather  at  this  feafon  of  the  year 
being  moft  extremely  favourable  for  travelling,  he  expe- 
rienced no  delay  or  interruption  in  the  courfe  of  his 
journey  through  Tibet  and  Bootan,  but  arrived  at 
Rungporc  early  in  December,  whence  he  proceeded  as 
expeditioufly  as  poflible  to  the  Prefidency  ;  where,  to 
his  great  mortification  and  concern,  he  finds,  upon  his 
arrival,  his  affairs  involved  in  great  diftrefs  ;  the  little 
territory  his  adopted  Chela  was  left  in  charge  of, 
having,  during  his  abfence,  been  violently  invaded  by 
Raaj  Chund)  a  neighbouring  Zemeendar,  and  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  begas  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
Prevailed  on  by  his  earned  repeated  felicitations,  I  am 
induced  to  fr.y  for  him,  that  in  your juftice  and  favour 
are  his  only  hope&  of  relief  from  his  embarraffments; 
and  he  humbly  fupplicates  your  protection  in  reftoring 
and  fecuring  him  in  the  poffeflion  of  his  invaded  right. 
The  liberty  of  this  interceffion,  I  am  confident  to  think, 
would  be  forgiven,  were  it  not  in  favour  of  one  who  has 
rendered  to  this  Government  various  ufeful  fervices; 
but  as,  though  of  trivial  importance,  it  affords  an 
authentic  inftance  of  the  encroaching  difpofuion  of  in- 
ferior Zemeendar^  Yet  another  circumfiance  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  point  out.  The  ground  alluded  to 
is  a  part  of  the  land  fituated  upon  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  river  oppofite  Calcutta,  that  was  formerly  granted 
under  a  Sunnud  of  this  Government  to  Teeshoo  Lama, 

for 
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for  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  worfhip,  and  as  a 
refort  for  fuch  pilgrims  of  their  nation  as  might  occa- 
fionally  make  vifits  to  the  confecrated  Ganges. 


Having,  in  conformity  to  your  defires,  done  my  belt 
.  endeavours  literally  to  tranflate  all  the  information 
Poorungeer  could  give  me,  I  have  now  only  to  apologize 
for  the  prolixity  of  the  account,  which  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  be  particularly  minute  in,  as  I  conceived 
every  circumftance,  however  trivial,  might  be  in  fome 
degree  interesting,  that  tends  to  illuftrate  any  trait  in 
the  national  charafter  of  a  people  we  are  but  recently 
become  acquainted  with,  and  with  whom  in  its  extend- 
ed views  it  has  been  an  objeft  of  this  Government  to 
obtain  a  clofer  alliance. 


I  will  not  now  prefume  to  intrude  longer  on  your 
time,  by  adding  any  obfervations  on  conjeftures  de- 
ducible  from  the  elevated  importance  your  young  ally 
feems  rifing  to,  in  confequence  of  the  fignal  refpeft 
paid  him  by  the  mod  exalted  political  characters  known 
to  his  nation;  but  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that  it  is  with 
infinite  fatisfa&ion  I  learn  from  the  reports  of  Poorun- 
geer the  flourishing  ftate  of  the  lately  projefted  fcheme 
of  trade,  to  promote  which,  he  affures  me,  not  any 
thing  had  been  wanting  in  facility  of  intercourfe: 
that  the  adventurers,  who  had  in  veiled  their  property, 
had  experienced  perfect  fecurity  in  condufting  their 
commerce,  carried  their  articles  to  an  exceeding  good 
market,  and  found  the  rate  of  exchange  materially  in 
their  favour. 


Thofe  advantages  authorize  the  inference,  that  it  will 

no  doubt  encourage  more  extenfive  enterprize;  and 

permit  me  to  add,  I  derive  a  confidence  from  the  fuccefs 

of  this  infant  effay,  that  infpires  me  with  the  ftrongeft 

~~  R  2  hopes, 


'   I 
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hopes,  that  the  commiffion  which  your  Honourable 
Board  was  pleafed  to  commit  to  my  charge,  will  event- 
ually be  produ&ive  of  effential  benefits  to  the  political 
and  commercial  interefls  of  the  Company. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
HONOURABLE  SIR, 

With  the  greateft  refpeft, 

Your  moft  obedient,  faithful, 
And  moft  humble  Servant, 

SAMUEL  TURNER. 

Calcutta,  February  8,  1786. 


ON 
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IX. 

ON  THE  GODS 

OP 

GREECE,  ITALY,  AND  INDIA, 

Written  in  1784, 

And  since  revised  by  the  President. 

WE  cannot  juftly  conclude,  by  arguments  preced- 
ing the  proof  of  fa£ts,  that  one  idolatrous  people 
muft  have  borrowed  their  deities,  rites,  and  tenets  from 
another ;  fince  Gods  of  all  fhapes  and  dimenlions  may 
be  framed  by  theLoundlefs  powers  of  imagination,  or 
by  the  frauds  and  follies  of  men,  in  countries  never  coii- 
ceded;  but,  when  features  of  refemblance,  too  ftrong 
to  have  been  accidental,  are  obfervable  in  different  fyf- 
Ccms  of  polytheifm,  without  fancy  or  prejudice  to  colour 
them  and  improve  the  likenefs,  we  can  fcarce  help  be* 
lieving,  that  forae  connection  has  immemorially  fubfifted 
between  the  feveral  nations  who  have  adopted  them.  It 
is  my  defign,  in  this  Eflay,  to  point  out  fuch  a  refem- 
blance between  the  popular  worfhip  of  the  old  Greeks 
and  Italians  and  that  of  the  Hindus.  Nor  can  there  be 
xoom  to  doubt  of  a  great  fimilarity  between  their  ft  range 
religions  and  that  of  Egypt,  China,  Persia^  Phrygia% 
Phoenicia,  Syria ;  to  which,  perhaps,  we  may  fafely  add 
tome  of  the  fouthern  kingdoms,  and  even  iflands  of 
America:  while  the  Gothich  fyftem,  which  prevailed  in 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  was  not  merely  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  Greece  and  Italy >  but  almoft  the  fame  in 
another  drefs,  with  an  embroidery  of  images  apparently 
j^staiici.  From  all  this,  if  it  be  fatisfa&orily  proved,  we 
.may  infer  a  general  union  or  affinity  between  the  moil 
2    ^*    ~~         ~" '  diftinguifhed 


/ 
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diftinguiffied  inhabitants  of  the  primitive  world,  at  the 
time  when  they  deviated,  as  they  did  too  early  deviate, 
from  the  rational  adoration  of  the  only  true  God. 

«,_■•.•  J"  .   .-■•_. 

There  feem  to  have  been  four  principal  fources  of  all 
mythology.  I.  Hiftorical  or  natural  truth  hasT*been 
pew&fea  into  fable  by  ignorance,  imagination,  flattery, 
or  Tlupidity ;  as  a  king  of  Crete,  whofe  tomb  had  been 
difcovered  in  that  ifland,  was  conceived  to  have  been 
the  God  of  Olympus;  and  Minos,  a  legiflator  of  that 
country,  to  have  been  his  fon,  and  to  hold  a  fupreme 
apellate  jurifdi&ion  over  departed  fouls;  hence  too 
probably  flowed  the  tail  of  Cadmus,  as  Bochart  learnedly 
traces  it;  hence  beacons  or  volcanps  became  one-eye4 
giants,  and  monfters  vomiting  flames ;  and  two  rocks, 
from  their  appearance  to  mariners  in  certain  portions, 
were  fuppofed  to  crulh  all  veffels  attempting  to  pafs  be- 
tween them ;  of  which  idle  fi&ions  many  other  inftances 
might  be  collefted  from  the  Odyssey  and  the  various 
Argonautick  poems.  The  lefs  we  fay  of  Julian  ftars, 
deifications  of  princes  or  warriours,  altars  raifed,  with 
thofe  of  Apollo,  to  the  bafeft  of  men,  and  divine  titles 
bellowed  on  fuch  wretches  as  Caius  Octavianus,  the 
lefs  we  fhall  expofe  the  infamy  of  grave  fenators  and 
fine  poets,  or  the  brutal  folly  of  the  low  multitude :  but 
we  may  be  affured,  that  the  mad  apotheofis  of  truly 
great  men,  or  of  little  men  falfely  called  great,  has  been 
tne'orfgin  of  grpfs  idolatrous  errors  in  every  part  of  the 
Pagan  world.  II.  The  next  fource  of  them  appears  to 
have  been  a  wild  admiration  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and,  after  aHtime,  the  fyftems  and  calculations' bFaltro- 
nomeVs ;  hence  came  a  confiderable  portion  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Grecian  fable ;  the  Sabian  worfhip  in  Arabia; 
the  Persian  types  and  emblems  of  Mihr,  or  the  Sun ;  and 
the  far  extended  adoration  of  the  elements  and  the 
powers  of  nature ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  aJljhe  artificial 
Chronology  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  with  the  inven- 
tion of  demi-gods  and  heroes  to  fill  the  vacant  niches  in 
their  extravagant  and  imaginary  periods.     III.  Num-> 

""■ -■      berlcfs 
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berlefs  Divinities  have  been  created  folcly  by  the  ma- 
rick  of  poetry,  whofe  effential  bufinefs  it  is  to  perfonify 
the' moIT  abftraflt  notions,  and  to  place  a  Nymph  or  a 
Genius  in  every  grove,  and  almoft  in  every  flower; 
hence  Hygieia  and  Jaso,  health  and  remedy,  are  the 
poeticaT  daughters  of  JEsculapius,  who  was  either  a 
diftinguiIKect  pTiyfician,  or  medical  {kill  perfonified ;  and 
hence  Chloris,  or  verdure,  is  married  to  the  Zephyr. 
Vf~r  The  metaphors  and  allegories  of  moralifts  and  me- 
'taphyficians  have  been  alfo  very  fertile  in  Deities ;  of 
which  a  thoufand  examples  might  be  adduced  from 
Plato,  Cicero,  and  the  inventive  commentators  on 
Homer,  in  their  pedigrees  of  the  Gods,  and  their  fabu- 
lous  leflbns  of  morality.  The  richeft  and  nobleft  ftream 
from  this  abundant  fountain  is  the  charming  philofophi- 
cal  tale  of  Psyche^jyr  the  Progress  of  tlie  Soul ;  than 
which,  to  my  tafte,  a  more  beautiful,  fublime,  and  well 
fupported  allegory  was  never  produced  by  the  wifdom 
and  ingenuity  of  manf  Hence  alfo  the  Indian  Maya, 
or,  as  the  word  is  explained  by  fome  Hindu  fcholars, 
C€  thpJfc™*  Inclination  of  the  Godhead  to  diversify  him- 
*$fS..  (fycji  *s  ti&xr  phrafe)  "  by  creating  Worlds"  is 
Teigned  to  be  the  Mother  of  univerfal  Nature,  and  of 
all  the  inferior  Gods;  as  a  Cashmirian  informed  me, 
when  I  afked  him,  why  Cd?na9  or  Love,  was  reprefented 
as  her  Son :  but  the  word  Mdyd,  or  Delusion,  has  a 
more  fubtile  and  recondite  fenfe  in  the  Veddnta  philo- 
fophy,  where  it  fignifies  the  fyftem  of  perceptions,  whe- 
ther of  fecondary  or  primary  qualities,  whieh  the  Deity 
was  believed  by  Epicharmus,  Plato,  and  many  truly 
pious  men,  to  raife  by  his  omniprefent  fpirit  in  the 
minds  of  his  creatures ;  but  which  had  not,  in  their 
opinion,  any  exiftence  independent  of  mind. 

In  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  Gods  of  the  Indian 
and  European  Heathens,  from  whatever  fource  they 
were  derived,  I  fhall  remember,  that  nothing  is  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  inquiries  after  truth  than  a  fyftematical  fpi- 
rit,  and  fhall  call  to  mind  the  faying  of  a  Hindu  writer, 

"  that 
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u  that  whoever  obftinately  adheres  to  any  fct  of  opini- 
<c  ons,  may  bring  himfelf  to  believe  that  the  frefheft  fanr 
"  dal-wood  is  a  flame  of  fire."  This  will  eflfe&ually 
prevent  me  from  infilling,  that  fuch  a  God  of  India  was 
the  Jupiter  of  Greece ;  fuch,  the  Apollo ;  fuch,  the 
Mercury.  In  fa  ft,  fince  all  the  caufcs  of  polytheifm 
contributed  largely  to  the  affcmblage  of  Grecian  Divi- 
nities, (though  Bacon  reduces  them  all  to  refined  alle- 
gories, and  Newton  to  a  poetical  difguifeof  true  hiftory,) 
we  find  many  Joves,  many  Apollos,  many  Mercuries, 
with  diftinft  attributes  and  capacities:  nor  (hall  I  pre- 
fume  to  fuggeft  more,  than  that,  in  one  capacity  or 
another,  there  exifts  a  (Inking  (imilitude  between  the 
chief  objefts  of  worfhip  in  ancient  Greece  or  Italy, 
and  in  the  very  interefting  country  which  we  now  in- 
habit. 


The  comparifon,  which  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you, 
mud  needs  be  very  fuperficial ;  partly  from  my  fhort 
refidence  in  Hindustan,  and  partly  from  my  want  of 
complete  leifure  for  literary  amufements;  but  princi- 
pally becaufe  I  have  no  European  book,  to  refrefh  my 
memory  of  old  fables,  except  the  conceited,  though  not 
unlearned,  work  of  Pomey,  entitled  the  Pantheon,  and 
that  fo  miferably  tranflated,  that  it  can  hardly  be  read 
with  patience.  A  thoufand  more  ftrokes  of  r^femblance 
might,  I  am  fure,  be  colle&ed  by  any  one  who  fhould 
with  that  view  perufe  Hes'wd,  Hyginus,  Cornutus^  and 
the  other  mythologifis ;  or,  which  would  be  a  fhorter 
and  a  pleafanter  way,  fnould  be  fatisfied  with  the  very 
elegant  Syntagmata  of  Lilius  Giral&us. 


Difquifitions  concerning  the  manners  and  conduft  of 
our  fpecies  in  early  times,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  are 
always  curious  at  lead,  and  amufing;  but  they  are  highly 
interefting  to  fuch  as  can  fay  of  tbemfelves  with  Ckremes 
in  the  play,   "We  are  men,  and  take  an  intereft  in 

"all 
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rt  all  that  relates  to  mankind :"  They  may  even  be  of 
folid  importance  in  an  age  when  fome  intelligent  and 
virtuous  pcrfons  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  accounts,  delivered  by  Moses,  concerning  the  pri- 
mitive world;  fince  no  modes  or  fources  of  reafoning 
can  be  unimportant,  which  have  a  tendency  to  remove 
fuch  doubts.  Either  the  firft  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis, 
all  due  allowances  being  made  for  a  figurative  Eaftern 
ftyle;  are  true,  or  the  whole  fabric  of  our  national  re- 
ligion is  falfe;  a  conclulion  which  none  of  us,  I  truft, 
would  wifli  to  be  drawn.  I,  who  cannot  help  believing 
the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  from  the  undifputed  anti- 
quity and  manifeft  completion  of  many  prophecies* 
efpeci&lly  thofe  of  Isaiah,  in  the  only  perfon  recorded 
by  hiftory,  to  whom  they  are  applicable;  am  obliged  of 
courfe  to  believe  the  fanfctity  of  the  venerable  books  to 
which  that  facted  perfon  refers  as  genuine :  but  it  is 
not  the  truth  of 'our  national  religion,  as  fuch,  that  I 
have  at  heart;  it  is  truth  itfelf ;  and,  if  any  cool  un- 
biafed  reafoner  will  clearly  convince  me,  that  Moses 
drew  his  narrative  through  Egyptian  conduits  from  the 
primeval  fountains  of  Indian  literature,  1  (hall  efteem 
EST  as  a  friend  for  having  weaned  my  mind  from  a 
Capital  error,  and  promife  to  ftand  amorfg  the  foremoft 
in  aflifting  to  circulate  the  truth,  which  he  has  ascer- 
tained. After  fuch  a  declaration,  I  cannot  but  perfuade 
myfelf,  that  no  candid  man  will  be  difpleafed,  if,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  work,  I  make  as  free  with  any  arguments 
that  he  may  have  advanced,  as  I  fhould  really  defire 
him  to  do  with  any  of  mine,  that  he  may  be  difpofed  to 
controvert.  Having  no  fyftcm  of  my  own  to  maintain, 
I  lhall  not  purfue  a  very  regular  method,  but  (hall  take 
all  the  Gods,  of  whom  I  difcourfe,  as  they  happen  to 
prefent  themfelves ;  beginning,  however,  like  the  Ro- 
tnans  and  the  Hindus,  with  Janus  or  Ganesa. 


The  titles  and  attributes  of  this  old  Italian  deity  are 
fuffly  comprized  in  two  choriambick  verfes  of  Sulpitius; 

and 
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and  a  farther  account  of  him  from  Ovid  would  here  be 
fuperfluous: 


Jane  pater,  Jane  tuens,  dive  biceps,  biformis, 
O  cate  rerum  fator,  O  principium  deorum ! 


cc 


€<  Father  Janus,  all-beholding  Janus,  thou  divinity 
with  two  heads,  and  with"  two  forms  ;  O  fagacious 
planter  of  all  things,  and  leader  of  deities !" 


He  was  the  God,  we  fee,  of  Wisdom  ;  whence  he  is 
reprefented  on  coins  with  two,  and,  on  the  Hetruscan 
image  found  at  Falisci,  with  four,  facegj  emblems  of 
prudence  and  circumfpeQion :  thus  is  Ganesa,  the  God 
of  Wisdom  in  .Hindustan,  painted  with  an  Elephant's 
head,  the  fymbol  of  fagacious  difcernment,  and  attended 
by  a  favourite  rat,  which  the  Indians  confider  as  a  wife 
and  provident  animal.  His  next  great  charafter  (the 
plentiful  fource  of  many  fuperftitious  ufages)  was  that 
from  whicji  he  is  emphatically  ftyled  the  father,  and 
which  the  fecond  verle  before  cited  more  fully  expreffes, 
the  origin  and  founder  of  all  things.  Whence  this  notion 
arofe,  unlefs  from  a  tradition  that  he  firft  built  fhrines, 
railed  altars,  and  inftituted  facrifices,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conjefciure  ;  hence  it  came  however,  that  his  name  was 
invoked  before  any  other  God ;  that,  in  the  old  facred 
rues,  corn,  and  wine,  and,  in  later  times,  incenfe  alfo, 
were  firft  offered  to  Janus;  that  the  doors  or  entrances 
to  private  houfes  were  called  Januce,  and  any  pervious 
paflage  or  thoroughfare,  inlthe  plural  number,  Jani,  ox. 
with  two  beginnings ;  that  he  was  reprefented  holding  a 
rod,  as  guardian  of  ways,  and  a  key,  as  opening  not  gates 
only,  but  all  important  works  and  affairs  of  mankind; 
that  he  wras  thought  to  prefide  over  the  morning,  or 
beginning  of  day;  that3  although  the  Roman  year  began 

-■  *  *      '       ■   .  regularly 
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regularly  with  March,  yet  the  eleventh  month,  named 
Januarius,  was  confidered  zsjirst  of  the  twelve,  whence 
tKeT  whole  year  was  fuppofed  to  be  under  his  guidance, 
and  opened  with  great  folemnity  by  the  confuls  inaugu- 
rated in  his  fane,  where  his  ftatue  was  decorated  on  that 
occafion  with  frefh  laurel ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a 
folemn  denunciation  of  war,  than  which  there  can  hardly 
be  a  more  momentous  national  a£i,  was  made  by  the 
military  conful's  opening  the  gates  of  his  temple  with 
all  the  pomp  of  his  magistracy.  The  twelve  altars  and 
twelve  chapels  of  Janus  might  either  denote,  according 
to  the  general  opinion,  that  he  leads  and  governs  twelve 
months,  or  that,  as  he  fays  of  himfelf  in  Ovid,  all  en- 
trance and  accefs  mud  be  made  through  him  to  the 
principal  Gods,  who  were,  to  a  proverb,  of  the  fame 
number.  We  may  add,  that  Janus  was  imagined  to 
prefide  over  infants  at  their  birth,  on  the  beginning  of 
life. 


The  Indian  Divinity  ha&precifely  the  fame  charaQer: 

*all  lacrifices  and  religious  ceremonies,  all  addrefTes  even 

to  fuperior  Gods,  all  ferious  compofitions  in  writing, 

and  all  worldly  affairs  of  moment,  are  begun  by  pious 

Hindus  with  an  invocation  of  Ganisa ;  a  word  compofed 

of  wa,  the  governor  or  leader,  and  gana,  or  a  company 

of  deities,  nine  of  which  companies  are  enumerated  in 

the  Amarcosh.  Inftances  of  opening  bufinefs  aufpicioufly 

by  an  ejaculation  to  the  Janus  of  India  (if  the  lines  of 

refemblance  here  traced  will  juftify  me  in  fo  calling 

him)  might  be  multiplied  with  eafe.     Few  books  are 

begun  without  the  words  "salutation  to  Ganis ;"  and 

he  is  firft  invoked  by  the  Brdhmans,  who  condufl;  the 

trial  by  ordeal,  or  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  hdma,  or 

facrificc  to  fire.     M.  Sonnerat  reprefents  him  as  highly 

revered  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel; "  where  the  Indians? 

he  fays6  u  would  not  on  any  account  build  a  houfe,  with- 

<f  out  having  placed  on  the  ground  an  image  of  this 

deity, 
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fc  deity,  which  they  fprinkle  with  oil,  and  adorn  every 
49  day  with  flowers :  they  fet  up  his  figure  in  all  their 
€t  temples,  in  the  ftreets,  in  the  high  roads,  and  in  open 
plains  at  the  foot  of  fome  tree ;  fo  that  perfons  of  all 
ranks  may  invoke  him,  before  they  undertake  any 
€C  bufinefs,  and  travellers  worfhip  him,  before  they  pro- 
u  ceed  on  their  journey."  To  this  I  may  add,  from  my 
own  observation,  that  in  the  commodious  and  ufeful 
town,  which  now  riles  at  Dharmdranya  or  Gaya,  under 
the  aufpices  of  the  aftive  and  benevolent  Thomas  Law, 
Efq.  colle&or  of  Rotas,  every  new-built  houfe,  agree- 
ably to  an  immemorial  ufage  of  the  Hindus,  has  the 
name  of  Ganisa  fuperfcribed  on  its  door ;  and  in  the 
old  townj  his  image  is  placed  over  the  gates  of  the 
temples* 


We  come  now  to  Saturn,  the  oldeft  of  the  Pagan 
Gods,  of  whofe  office  and  aftions  much  is  recorded. 
The  jargon  of  his  being  the  fon  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
who  was  the  fon  of  the  Sky  and  the  Day,  is  purely  a 
confeffion  of  ignorance,  who  were  his  parents  or  who 
his  predeceffors ;  and  there  appears  more  fenfe  in  the 
tradition  faid  to  be  mentioned  by  the  inquifitive  and 
well  informed  Plato,  "  that  both  Saturn,  or  Time,  and 
w  his  confort  Cybele,  or  the  Earth,  together  with  their 
,  cc  attendants,  were  the  children  of  Ocean  and  Thetis  ; 
€i  or,  in  lefs  poetical  language;  fprang  from  the  waters  of 
"  the  great  deep."  Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  harvefts,  was, 
it  feems,  their  daughter;  and  Vtrgil  defcribes  c<  the 
"  mother  and  nurfe  of  all  as  crowned  with  turrets;  in 
*c  a  car  drawn  by  lions,  and  exulting  in  her  hundred 
"  grandfons,  all  divine,  all  inhabiting  fplendid  celeft- 
M  tial  manfions."  As  thejGod  of  Time,  or  rather  as 
time  itfelf  perfonified,  Saturn  was  uluatty  painted'Ey 
the  heathens  holding  a  fcvthe  in  one  hand,  and,  in  the 
other,  a  fnake  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  the  fymbol  of 
pcrpgtua)  cycles  and  revolutions  of  ages :  he  was  often 

reprefented 
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reprefented  in  the  aft  of  devouring  years,  in  the  form- 
of  children,  and,  fometimes  encircled  by  the  feafons, 
appearing  like  boys  and  girls.  By  the  Latins  he  was 
named  Saturnus ;  and  the  mod  ingenious  etymology 
of  that  word  is  given  by  Festus  the  grammarian  ;  who 
traces  it,  by  a  learned  analogy  to  many  fimilar  names, 
d  satu,  from  planting,  becaufe,  when  he  reigned  in 
Italy,  he  introduced  and  improved  agriculture :  but 
his  diftinguifliing  char  after,  which  explains,  indeed,  all 
his  other  tides  and  funftions,  was  expreffed  allegori- 
cally  by  the  ftern  of  a  fhip  or  galley  on  the  reverfe  of 
his  ancient  coins ;  for  which  Ovid  affigns  a  very  unfa- 
tisfaftory  reafon,  u  becaufe  the  divine  ft  ranger  arrived 
"  in  a  lhip  on  the  Italian  coaft;"  as  if  be  could  have 
been  expefted  on  horfeback,  or  hovering  through  the 
air. 


The  account,  quoted  by  Pomey  from  Alexander  Po- 
hfhistor,  cafts  a  clearer  light,  if  it  really  came  from  ge- 
nuine antiquity,  on  the  whole  tale  of  Saturn ;  "  that  he 
u  predifted  an  extraordinary  fall  of  rain,  and  ordered 
"  the  conftruftion  of  a  vefTel,  in  which  it  was  neceflary 
"  to  fecure  men,  beads,  birds,  and  reptiles,  from  a  ge~ 
*  neral  inundation." 


Now  it  fcems  not  eafy  to  take  a  cool  review  of  all 
,  tbefe  teftimonies  concerning  the  birth,  kindred,  offi- 
fpring,  character,  occupations,  and  entire  life  of  Saturit, 
without  affenting  to  the  opinion  of  Bochart,  or  admit- 
ting it  at  lead  to  be  highly  probable,  that  the  fable  was 
railed  on  the  true  hiftory  of  Noah ;  from  whofe  flood  a 
new  period  of  time  was  computed,  and  a  new  feries  of 
ages  may  be  faid  to  have  fprung ;  who  rofe  frefh,  and 
as  it  were,  newly  born  from  the  waves ;  whofe  wife  was 
ia  faft  the  univerfal  mother;  and,  that  the  earth  might 
loon  be  repeopled,  was  early  bleffed  with  numerous  and 

flourifhing 
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flourifhing  defcendants :  if  we  produce,  therefore,  an 
Indian  king  of  divine  birth,  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
beneficence,  whofe  ftory  feems  evidently  to  be  that  of 
'Noah  difguifed  by  Asiatick  fi&ion,  we  may  fafely  offer 
a  conjefture,  that  he  was  alfo  the  fame  perfonage  with 
Saturn.  This  was  Menu,  or  Satyavrata^  whofe  patro- 
nymick  n&mc  was  Vdivaswata,  or  Child  of  the  Sun; 
and  whom  the  Indians  not  only  believe  to  have  reigned 
over  the  whole  world  in  the  earlieft  age  of  their  chrono- 
logy, but  to  have  refided  in  the  country  of  Dravira,  on 
the  coaftoftheeaftern  Indian  peninfula:  the  following 
narrative  of  the  principal  event  in  his  life  I  have  literally 
-tranflated  from  the  Bhdgavat ;  and  it  is  the  fubje&  of 
the  firft  Purdna,  entitled  that  of  the  Matsya%  or  Fish. 


€€ 
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<c  Defiring  the  prefervation  of  herds,  and  of  Brdhmans> 
of  genii  and  virtuous  men,  of  the  Vidas^  of  law,  and 
of  precious  things,  the  lord  of  the  univerfe  a  flumes 
many  bodily  fhapes ;  but,  though  he  pervades,  like 
the  air,  a  variety  of  beings,  yet  he  is  himfelf  unva- 
"  ried,  fince  he  has  no  quality  fubjeft  to  change.  At 
u  the  clofe  of  the  laft  Calpa^  there  was  a  general  de- 
c6  ftruftion  occafioned  by  the  fleep  of  Brahma ;  whence 
<c  his  creatures  in  different  worlds  were  drowned  in  a 
"  vaft  ocean.  Brahma^  being  inclined  to  flumber,  de- 
firing  a  repofe  after  a  lapfe  of  ages,  the  ftrong  demon 
Hayagriva  came  near  him,  and  ftole  the  Vidas%  which 
fC  had  flowed  from  his  lips.  When  Heri,  the  preferver 
"  of  the  univerfe,  difcovered  this  deed  of  the  Prince  of 
c<  Ddnavas,  he  took  the  fhape  of  a  minute  fifh,  called 
€C  sap'hari.  A  holy  king,  named  Satyavrata,  then 
44  reigned;  a  fervant  of  the  fpirit,  which  moved  on  the 
f<  waves,  and  fo  devout,  that  water  was  his  only  fufte- 
<4  nance.  He  was  the  child  of  the  Sun,  and,  in  the 
prefent  Calpay  is  inverted  by  Nardyan  in  the  office  of 
Menu,  by  the  name  of  Srdddhadevay  or  the  God  of 
**  Obfequies.     One  day,  as  he  was  making  a  libation 

"  the 
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*  the  river  Critamdld,  and  held  water  in  the  palm  of  his 
**  hand,  he  perceived  a  fmall  fifh  moving  in  it.  The 
w  king  of  Dravira  immediately  dropped  the  fi(h  into 
•'the  river  together  with  the  water,  which  he  had  taken 

*  from  it;  when  the  sap'hari  thus  pathetically  addreffed 
€C  the  benevolent  monarch  :  "  How  canft  thou,  O  king, 
u  who  fhoweft  affe&ion  to  the*  oppreffed,  leave  me  iA 
u  this  river-water,  where  I  am  too  weak  to  refill  the 
cc  monfters  of  the  ftream  who  fill  me  with  dread  ?" 
H  He,  not  knowing  who  had  affumed  the  form  of  a  filh, 
cc  applied  his  mind  to  the  prefervation  of  the  sap9har% 
"  both  from  good  nature  and  from  regard  to  his  own 
,f  foul ;  and,  having  heard  its  very  fuppliant  addrefs, 
"  he  kindly  placed  it  under  his  prote&ion  in  a  fmall  vafe 
€{  full  of  water;  but,  in  a  fingle  night,  its  bulk  was  fo 
cc  increafed,  that  it  could  not  be  contained  in  the  jar, 
"  and  thus  again  addreffed  the  illuftrious  prince :  "  I 
u  am  not  pleafed  with  living  miferably  in  this  little  vafe; 
"  make  me  a  large  manfion,  where  I  may  dwell  in  com- 
<c  fort."  The  king,  removing  it  thence,  placed  it  in 
u  the  water  of  a  cittern ;  but  it  grew  three  cubits  in  lefs 
w  than  fifty  minutes,  and  faid,  fC  O  king,  it  pleafes  me 

*  not  to  ftay  vainly  in  this  narrow  cittern :  fince  thou 
w  haft  granted  me  an  afylum,  give  me  a  fpacious  habi- 
H  tation."  He  then  removed  it,  and  placed  it  in  a  pool, 
u  where,  having  ample  fpace  around  its  body,  it  became 
<f  a  fifli  of  considerable  fize.  €€  This  abode,  O  king,  is 
"  not  convenient  for  me,  who  mutt  fwim  at  large  in  the 
"  waters :  exert  thyfelf  for  my  fafety  ;  and  remove  me 
M  to  a  deep  lake."  Thus  addreffed,  the  pious  monarch 
M  threw  the  fuppliant  into  a  lake,  and,  when  it  grew  of 
"  equal  bulk  with  that  piece  of  water,  he  caft  the  vaft 
v  fifh  into  the  fea.  When  the  fifh  was  thrown  into  the 
"  waves,  he  thus  again  fpoke  to  Satyavrata  :  4C  Here  the 
u  horned  (harks,  and  other  monfters  of  great  ftrength, 
u  will  devour  me;  thou  fhouldeft  not,  O  valiant  man, 
€C  leave  me  in  this  ocean."  Thus  repeatedly  deluded 
€<  by  the  fifh,  who  had  addreffed  him  with  gentle  words, 
c*  the  king  faid,  c  Who  art  thou,  that  beguileft  me  in 

<c  that 


ff 
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**  thatafluraed  (hape  ?  Never  before  have  I  feen  or  heard 
c<  of  fo  prodigious  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  who, 
4<  like  thee,  haft  filled  up,  in. a  {ingle  day,  a  lake  an 
€C  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  Surely,  thou  art 
,c  Bhdgavat,  who  appeared  before  me ;  the  great  Heri9 
u  whofe  dwelling  was  on  the  waves ;  and  who  now,  in 
*f  compaffion  to  thy  fervant*,  beared  the  form  of  the 
V  natives  of  the  deep.  Salutation  and  praife  to  thee,  O 
€t  firft  male,  the  lord  of  creation,  of  prefervation,  of 
C4  deftruftion  !  Thou  art  the  higheft  objeft,  O  fupreme 
m  ruler,  of  us  thy  adorers,  who  pioufly  feek  thee.  All 
u  thy  delufive  defcents  in  this  world  give  exiftence  to 
various  beings:  yet  I  am  anxious  to  know  for  what 
caufe  that  (hape  has  been  aflumed  by  thee.  Let  me 
not,  O  lotos  eyed,  approach  in  vain  the  feet  of  a 
deity,  whofe  perfefct  benevolence  has  been  extended 
<6  to  all ;  when  thou  haft  fhown  us  to  our  amazement 
cc  the  appearance  of  other  bodies,  not  in  reality  exifting, 
but  fucceffively  exhibited."  The  lord  of  theuniverfe, 
loving  the  pious  man,  who  thus  implored  him,  and 
<f  intending  topreferve  him  from  the  fea  of  deftruftion, 
"  caufed  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how 
•c  he  was  to  afiL  <c  In  feven  days  from  the  prefent  time, 
O  though  tamer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds  will  be 
plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death ;  but,  in  the  midft  of 
the  deftroying  waves,  a  large  vefiel,  fent  by  me  for 
u  thy  ufe,  (hall  ftand  before  thee.  Then  (halt  thou  take 
<c  all  medicinal  herbs,  all  the  variety  of  feeds;  and, 
€€  accompanied  by  feven  faints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all 
fc  brute  animals,. thou  (halt  enter  the  fpacious  ark,  and 
<c  continue  in  it,  fecure  from  the  flood,  on  one  immenfe. 
fC  ocean  without  light,  except  the  radiance  of  thy  holy 
c<  companions.  When  the  fliip  fhall  be  agitated  by  ah 
n  impetuous  wind,  thou  (halt  fatten  it  with  a  large  fea- 
m  ferpent  on  my  horn  ;  for  I  will  be  near  thee ;  draw- 
*'  ing  the  veffel,  with  thee  and  thy  attendants.  I  will 
u  remain  on  the  ocean,  O  chief  of  men,  until  a  night 
*  of  Brahma  fhall  be  completely  ended.     Thou  /halt 

"  tkcn 
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cc  then  know  my  true  greatnefs,  rightly  named  the  fu- 
"  preme  Godhead ;  by  my  favour,  all  thy  queftions  (halt 
u  beanftrercd,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  inftru&ed." 
**  Her%%  having  thus  dire&ed  the  monarch!  difappeared ; 
a  and  Satyavrata  humbly  waited  for  the  time  which 
w  the  ruler  of  our  tfenfes  had  appointed.  The  pious 
"  king,  having  Scattered  toward  the  eaft  the  pointed 
"  blades  of  the  grafs  darbha,  and  turning  his  face  to- 
m  ward  the  north,  fate  meditating  on  the  feet  of  the 
".God,  who  had  borne  the  form*  of  a  fifh.  The  fea, 
**  overwhelming  its  (bores,  deluged  the  whole  earth ; 
f .  and  U  was  foon  perceived  to  be  augmented  by  (howers 
f  from  jminenfe  clouds.  He,  ft  ill  meditating  on  the 
"  command  of  Bhdgavat,  faw  the  veffel  advancing,  and 
*(  entered  it  with  the  chiefs  of  Brdkmans,  having  carried 
''-into  it  the  medicinal  creepers,  and  conformed  to  the 
"  dire&ions  of  Heru  The  faints  thus  addrefled  him: 
u  O  king,  meditate  on  Ccsava ;  who  will,  furely,  deli* 
"  ver  us  from  this  danger,  and  grant  us  profperity," 
u  The  God,  being  invoked  by  the  monarch,  appeared 

*  again  diftinftly  on  the  vail  ocean  in  the  form  of  a  fifh, 
u  glazing  like  gojd,  extending  a  million  of  leagues,  with. 
M  one  ftupendous  horn;  on  which  the  king,  as  he  had 
c  before  been  commanded  by  Heri,  tied  the  (hip  with  a 

*  cable  made  of  a  vaft  ferpent,  and,  happy  in  his  prefer* 

*  vation,  ftood  praifing  the  deftroyer  tfMadhu.  When 
f  the  monarch  had  finifhed  his  hymn,  the  primeval  male, 
c  Bhdgavat,  who  watched  for  his  fafety  on  the  greater  ex- 
'  panfe  of  water,  fpoke  aloud  to  his  own  divine  e {fence, 

*  pronouncing  a  facred  Purdna,  which  contained  the 
4  rules  of  the  Sane  hy  a  philofophy  :  but  it  was  an  infinite 
€  mvftery  tobc  concealed  within  the  bread  of  Satyatralai 
1  who,  fitting  in  the  veffel  with  the  faints,  heard  the  prin- 
€  cipleof  the  foul,  the  External  Being,  proclaimed  by  the 

*  preferving  power.  Then  Heri%  rifing  together  with 
'  Bra kmd9  from  thedeftru&ive  deluge,  which  was  abated, 

*  flew  the  demon  Hayagriva\  and  recovered  the  facred 

*  books*  Satyavrata>  inftrufied  in  all  divine  aud  human 

Vol.  I.  S  *  knowledge, 
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*  knowledge,  was  appointed  in  the  prefent  Cdlpa,  by  the 
4  favour  of  Vishnu,  the  feventhil/efttf,  furnamed  Faivas- 
f  tvata :  but  the  appearance  of  a  horned  fifti  to  the 
€  religious  monarch  was  Mdyd,  or  delufion  ;  and  he 
c  who  ftiall  devoutly  hear   this  important  allegorical 

*  narrative,  will  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
*fin/ 


,  This  epitome  of  the  firft  Indian  hiftory  that  is  now 
extant,  appears  to  me  very  curious  and  very  important; 
for  the  ftory,  though  whimflcally  drefled  up  in  the  forni 
of  an  allegory,  feems  to  prove  a  primeval  tradition  in 
this  country  of  the  universal  deluge  defcribed  by  Moses, 
and  fixes  confequently  the  time  when  the  genuine  Hindu 
chronology  a&ually  begins.  We  find,  it  is  true,  in  the 
Purdn,  from  which  the  narrative  is  extrafted,  another 
deluge,  which  happened  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third 
age,  when  Yudhist'hir.vt&&  labouring  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  inveterate  foe  Duryodhan ;  $nd  when  Chrishiia% 
jwho  had  recently  become  incarnate  for  the  purpofe  of 
fuccouring  the  pious,  and  deftroyirig  the  wicked,  was 
performing  wonders  in  the  country  of  Mat'kurd ;  but 
the  fecond  flood  was 'merely  local,  and  intended  only  to 
aflFeft  the  people  of  Vraja :  they,  it  feems,  had  offended 
Indra,  the  God  of  the  firmament,  by  their  enthufiaftick 
.adoration  of  the  wonderful  child,  "  who  lifted- up  th$ 
*•  mountain  Goverdhena,  as  if  it  had  been  a  flower,  and, 
}€  by  fheltexing.aH  the  herdfmenand fhepherdeffesfrom 
14  the  ftorm,  convinced  Indra  of  his  fupremacy/* 


That  the  Satya,  or  (if  we  may  venture  fo  to  call  it) 
the  Saturnian,  age  was,  in  truth,  the  age  of  the!  general 
flood,  will  appear  from  a  clofe  examination  of  the  tert 
jivatdrs,  or  descents  of  the  deity,  in  his  capacity  of  pre- 
server ;  fince  of  the  four,  which  are  declared  to. have 
happened  in. the  Satya  yug,  the  three Jirst  apparently 
relate  to  fome  ftupendous  convulfion  of  our  globe  from 

the 
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the  Fountain's  of  the  deep;  and  the  fourth  exhibits  the 
miraculous  puniQiment  of  pride  and  impiety.  Fir  ft* 
as  we  have  fhown,  there  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Hindus,  an  iriterpofition  of  Providence  to  preferve  a 
devout  perfon  and  his  family  (for  all  the  Pandits  agree* 
that  his  wife,  though  not  named,  muft  be  underltood 
to  have  been  faved  with  him)  from  an  inundation,,  by 
which  all  the  wicked  were  deftroyed :  next,  the  power 
of  the  deity  defcends  in  the  form  of  a  boar,  the  fymbol  of 
ftrength,  to  draw  up  and  fupport  on  his  tufks  the  whole 
earth,  which  had  been  funk  beneath  the  ocean :  thirdly, 
the  fame  power  is  reprefented  as  3.  tortoise  fuftaining  the 
globe,  which  had  been  convulfed  by  the  violent  aflaults 
of  demons;  while  the  Gods  churned  the  fea  with  the 
mountain  Mandar,  and  forced  it  to  difgorge  the.facred 
things  and  animals,  together  with  the  water  of  life5 
which  it  had  fwallowed.  Thefe  three  ftories  relate,  I 
think,  to  the  fame  event,  fliadowed  by  a  moral,  a  me- 
taphyfical,  and  an  aftronomical,  allegory  :  and  all  three 
feem  connefted  with  the  hieroglyphical  fculptures  of 
flife  bfd  Egyptians.  The  fourth  Avatar  was  a  lion 
1  tilling  from  a  burfting  column  of  marble  to  devour  a 
blafpheming  monarch,  who  would  otherwife  have  flain 
his  religious  fon  ;  and  of  the  remaining  fix,  not  one  has 
the  lead  relation  to  a  deluge.  The  three  which  are 
afcribed  to  the  Treta  yug,  when  tyranny  and  irreligioa 
are  faid  to  have  been  introduced,  were  ordained  for  the 
overthrow  of  tyrants,  or,  their  natural  types,  giants 
with  a  thoufand  arms,  formed  for  the  mod  extenfive 
oppreflion  :  and,  in  the  Dwdpar  yug,  the  incarnation  of 
Crishna  waS  partly  for  a  fimilar  purpofe,  and  partly 
with  a  view  to  thin  the  world  of  unjuft  and  impious 
men,  who  had  multiplied  in  that  age,  and  began  to 
fwarm  on  the  approach  of  the  Cali  yug,  or  the  age  of 
contention  and  bafenefs.  As  to  Buddha,  he  feems  to 
ha.ve  been  a  reformer  of  the  doftrines  contained  in  the 
Vcdas :  and,  though  his  good  nature  led  him  to  cenfure 
thofe  ancient  books,  becaufe  they  enjoined  Sacrifices  of 
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cattle,  yet  he  is  admitted  as  the  ninth  Avatar  even  by 
the  Brdhmans  of  Cdsl,  and  his  praifes  are  fung  by  the 
poet  Jayadcva:  bis  charafler  is  in  many  refpetts  very 
extraordinary  ;  but,  as  an  account  of  it  belongs  rather 
to  hiftory  than  to  mythology,  it  is  referved  for  another 
diflertation.  The  tenth  Avatar,  we  are  told,  is  yet  to 
come,  and  is  expefted  to  appear  mounted  (like  the 
crowned  conqueror  in  the  Apocatyps)  on  a  white  borfe* 
with  a  cimeter  blazing  like  a  comet,  to  mow  down  alt 
incorrigible  and  impenitent  offenders  who  {hall  then  be 
on  earth* 


Thefe  fpur  Yugs^  have  fo  apparent  an  affinity  with 
the^reciafTancT Roman  ages,  that  one  origin  maybe 
naturally  affigned  to  both  fyftems.  The  firft  in  both  is 
diftinguifhed  as  abounding  in  gold,  though  Satya  means 
truth  and  probity,  which  were  found,  if  ever,  in  the 
times  immediately  following  fo  tremendous  an  exertion 
of  the  Divine  Power  as  the  deftruSion  of  mankind  by 
a  genera)  deluge :  the  next  is  characterized  by  silver ; 
and  the  third,  by  copper :  though  their  ufual  names 
allude  to  proportions  imagined  in  each  between  vice  and 
virtue.  The  prefent,  or  earthen,  age  feems  more  pro- 
perly difcriminated  than  by  iron,  as  in  ancient  Europe; 
fince  that  metal  is  not  bafer  or  lefs  ufeful,  though  more 
common,  in  our  times,  and  consequently  lefs  precious* 
than  copper ;  while  mere  earth  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
loweft  degradation.  We  may  here  obferve,  that  thq 
true  Hiftory  of  the  World  feems  obvioufly  divifible 
into  four  ages  or  periods ;  which  may  be  called,  firft, 
the  Diluvian,  or  pureft  age ;  namely,  the  times  pre- 
ceding the  deluge,,  and  thofe  fucceeding  it  till  the 
tnad  introduction  of  idolatry  at  Babel:  next,  the  Pa- 
triarchali  or  pure,  age ;  in  which,  indeed,  there  were 
mighty  hunters  of  beafts  and  of  men,  from  the  rife  of 
patriarchs  in  the  family  of  Sem,  to  the   fimultane- 
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ops  eftablifhtnent  of  great  empires  by  die  defcendants 
•f  his  brother  Ham :  thirdly,  the  Mosaich,  or  lefs  pure, 
age ;  from  the  legation  of  Moses,  and  during  the  time 
when  his  ordinances  were  comparatively  well  obferved 
and  uncorrupted :  laftly,  the  prophetical,  or  impurey.&ge9 
beginning  with  the  vehement  warnings  given  by  the 
prophets  to  apoftate  kings  and  degenerate  nations,  but 
ftill  Aibfifting,  and  to  fubfift,  -until  all  genuine  pro- 
phecies (hall  be  fully  accomplifhed.     The  duration  of 
the  hittorical  ages  muft  needs  be  very  unequal  and  dif- 
proportionate;  while  that  of  the  Indian  K/gsisdifpofed 
fo  regularly  and  artificially,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted 
as  Aafural  or  probable*  Men  do  not  become  reprobate 
in  a  geometrical  progreffion,  or  at  the  termination  of 
regular  periods;  yet  fo  well  proportioned  are  the  Tugs, 
that  even  the  length  of  human  life  is  diminished  as  they 
advance,  from  an  hundred  thoufand  years  in  a  fubde- 
cuple  ratio;  and,  as  the  number  of  principal  Avatars 
in  each  decreafes  arithmetically  from  four,  fo  the  num- 
ber of  years  in  each  decreafes  geometrically,  and  all 
together  conftitute  the  extravant  fum  of  four  million 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  years,  which  aggre- 
gate, multiplied  by  fcventy-one,  is  the  period  in  which 
every  Menu  is  believed  to  prefide  over  the  world.  Such 
a  period,  one  might  conceive,  would  have  fatisfied  y/r- 
chetasi  the  measurer  of  sea  and  earth,  and  the  number  er 
of their  sands ;  ox  Archimedes,  who  invented  a  nota- 
tion that  was  capable  ofexprefling  the  number  of  them  ; 
but  the  comprehenfive  mind  of  an  Indian  chronologift 
has  no  limits;  and  the  reigns  of  fourteen  Menus  are  only 
a  fingle  day  of  Brahma,  fifty  of  which  days  have  dapfed, 
according  to  the  Hindus^  from  the  time  of  the  creation. 
That  all  this  puerility,  as  it  feems  at  firft  view,  may  be 
only  an  aftronomical  riddle,  and  allude  to  the  apparent 
revolution  of  the  fixed  ftars,  of  which  the  Brdhmans 
macfiTa  myftery,  I  readily  admit,  and  am  even  inclined 
to  believe;  but  fo  technical  an  arrangement  excludes  all 
idea  of  ferious  Inftory.     I  am  fenfiblerhow  muchthefe 
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remarks  will  offend  the  warm  advocates  for  Indian  an- 
tiquity; but  we  mull  not  facrifice  truth  to  a  bafe  fear 
of  giving  offence.  That  the  Vidas  were  actually  writ- 
ten before  the  flood,  I  mail  never  believe  ;  nor  can 
we  infer,  from  the  preceding  (lory,  that  the  learned 
Hindus  believe  it ;  for  the  allegorical  (lumber  of  Brahma 
and  the  theft  of  the  facred  books,  mean  only,  in  umpler 
language,  that  the  human  race  was  become  corrupt ;  but 
that  the  Vedas  are  very  ancient,  and  far  older  than  other 
Sanscrit  compofitions,  I  will  venture  to  aflert  from  my 
own  examination  of  them,  and  a  comparifon  of  their 
ftyle  with  that  of  the  Purdns  and  the  Dherma  Sdstra. 
A  fimilar  comparifon  juftifies  me  in  pronouncing,  that 
the  excellent  law-book  afcribed  to  Swdyambhuva  Menu, 
though  not  even  pretended  to  have  been  written  by  him, 
is  more  ancient  than  the  Bhdgavat ;  but  that  it  was 
compofed  in  the  firft  age  of  the  world,  the  Brdhmans 
would  find  it  hard  to  perfuade  me ;  and  the  date,  which 
has  been  affigned  to  it,  does  not  appear  in  either  of  the 
two  copies  which  I  poflefs,  or  in  any  other  that  has  been 
collated  for  me :  in  fa£t,  the  fuppofed  date  is  com- 
prized in  a'verfe,  which  flatly  contradi&s  the  work 
itfelf;  for  it  was  not  Menu  who  compofed  the  fyftera 
of  law,  by  the  command  of  his  father  Brahma,  but  a 
holy  perfonage,  or  demi-god,  named  Bkrigu,  who  re- 
vealed to  men  what  Menu  had  delivered  at  the  requeft 
of  him  and  other  faints  or  patriarchs.  In  the  Mdnava 
Sdstra,  to  conclude  this  digreflion,  the  meafure  is  fo 
uniform  and  melodious,  and  the  ftyle  fo  perfectly  San- 
scrit, or  polished,  that  the  book  mull  be  more  modern 
than  the  fcriptures  of  Moses,  in  which  the  fimplicity,  or 
rather  nakednefs,  of  the  Hebrew  dialect,  metre,  and 
ftyle,  muft  convince  every  unbjafled  man  of  their  fupe- 
rior  antiquity. 


,   Heave  ctymoIogifts,who  decide  every  thing,  to  decid* 
whether  the  word  Menut  or  in  the  nominative  cafe, 
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Menus,  has  any  connexion  with  Minos  the  lawgiver, 
and  fupppfed  fon  of  Jove.  The  Cretans,  according  to 
Diodorus  of  Sicily,  ufed  to  feign,  that  mod  of  the  great 
men,  who  had  been  deified  in  return  for  the  benefits 
which  they  had  conferred  on  mankind,  were  born  in 
their  ifland ;  and  hence  a  doubt  may  be  raifed,  whether 
Minosj  was  really  a  Cretan*  The  Indian  legiflator  was 
the  firft,  not  the  feventh,  Menu,  or  Satyavrata,  whom  I 
fuppofe  to  be  the  Saturn  of  Italy.  Part  of  Saturn's 
chara&er,  indeed,  was  that  of  a  lawgiver : 


Qui  genus  indocile  ac  difperfum  montibus  altis 
Compofuit  leges  que  dedit : 


>  ■ 

And  we  may  fufpeft  that  all  the  fourteen  Menus  are  re- 
ducible to  one,  who  was  called  Nub  by  the  Arabs,  and 
probably  by  the  Hebrews;  though  we  have  difguifed  his. 
name  by  an  improper  pronunciation  of  it.  Some  near 
relation  between  the  feventh  Menu  and  the  Grecian 
Minos,  may  be  inferred  from  the  lingular  chara&er  of  the 
Hindu  god  Yamay  who  was  alfo  a  child  of  the  Sun,  and 
thence  named  Faivaswata.  He  had  too  the  fame  title 
with  his  brother,  Srdddhadcva.  Another  of  his  titles 
was  Dhermardja,  or  King  of  Justice ;  and  a  third,  Pitri~ 
peti,  or  Lord  of  the  Patriarchs ;  but  he  is  chiefly  diftin- 
guifhed  as  judge  of  departed  souls ;  for  the  Hindus  believe, 
that,  when  a  foul  leaves  its  body,  it  immediately  repairs 
to  Yamapur,  or  the  city  of  Yama,  where  it  receives  a 
juft  fentence  from  him,  and  either  afcends  to  Swerga* 
or  the  firft  heaven ;  or  is  driven  down  to  Narac,  the 
region  of  ferpents;  or  affumes  on  earth  the  form  of 
(bme  animal,  unlefs  its  offence  had  been  fuch,  that  it 
ought  to  be  condemned  to  a  vegetable,  or  even  to  a 
1  mineral^ 
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mineral,  prifon.  Another  of  his  fttmes  is  very  remark- 
able; I  mean  that  oiCdla,  or  time,  the  idea  of  which  is 
intimately  blended  with  the  characters  of  Saturn  and  of 
Noah;  for  the  name  Crotto* has  a  manifeft  affinity  with 
the  word  chronos  ;  and  a  learned  follower  of  Zerdtusht 
allures  me,  that,  in  the  books  which  the  Behdins  hold 
{acred,  mention  is  made  of  an  universal  inundation^thcv^ 
named  the  deluge  of  Time. 


It  having  been  occafionally  obferved,  that  Ceres  was 
the  poetical  daughter  of  Saturn,  we  cannot  clofe  tKis 
head  without  adding,  that  the  Hindus  alfo  have  their 
Goddess  of  Abundance,  whom  they  ufually  call  Lacshmi, 
and  whom  they  confider  as  the  daughter  (not  of  Menu, 
but)  of  Bkrigu,  by  whom  the  firft  code  of  facred  ordi- 
nances was  promulgated.  She  is  alfo  named  Pedmd  and 
Camald%  from  the  facred  lotos,  or  Nymph&a:  buthermoft 
remarkable  name  is  Sri,  or,  in  the  firft  cafe,  Sni* which 
has  a  refemblartce  to  the  Latin,  and  means  fortune  pj 
prosperity,  It  may  be  contended,  that  although  Lac** 
sKrai  may  be  figuratively  called  the  Ceres  of  Hindustan^ 
yet  any  two  of  more  idolatrous  nations,  who  fubftfted 
by  agriculture,  might  naturally  conceive  a  Deity  to 
prefide  over  their  labdurs,  without  having  the  leaft  in- 
tercourfe  with  each  other;  but  no  reafon  appears  why 
two  nations  (hould  concur  in  fuppofing  that  Deity  to  be 
a  female.  One,  at  leaft,  of  them  would  be  more  likely 
to  imagine  that  the  Earth  was  a  goddefs,  and  that  the 
God  of  Abundance  rendered  her  fertile.  Be  fides,  in 
very  ancient  temples  near  Gayd,  we  fee  images  of  Lac* 
shmi,  with  full  bread,  and  a  cord Swifted  under  hef-  arm 
like  a  horn  of  plenty,  which  look  very  much  like  the 
old  Grecian  and  Roman  figures  of  Ceres. 


The  Cable  of  Saturn  having  been  thus  andly fed;  let  ufr 
procecJuTEis  defendants ;  and  begin;  a*  the  Poet  ad* 
<  vifes, 
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advifes,  with  Jugiter,  whofe  fupremacy,  thunder,  and 
libertiniffo,  every  boy  teams  from  Ovid;  while  his  great 
offices  of  Creator,  Preferver,  and  Deftroyer,  are  not  ge* 
nerally  considered  in  the  fyftems  of  European  mytho- 
logy. The  Romans  had,  as-  we  have  before  obferved, 
many  Jupiters,  one  of  whom  was  only  the  Firmament 
perfonifi&d,  as  Ennius  clearly  expreffes  it : 


Afpice  hoc  fublime  candens,  quern  invocant  omnef 
Jovem. 


Thi&Jtepfter  br  Dhsplter  is  the  Indian  God  of  the  vifible 
heaven*,  caHed  Indra,  or  the  Xing;  and  Divespetir,  or 
Lard  of  the  Shy*,  who  has  alfo  the  chara&er  of  the  Ro- 
knan  Genius,  or  chief  of  the  Good  Spirits;  but  moft  of 
his  epithets  in  Sanscrit  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Efrnian  Jove.  His  confort  is  named  Sacfu;  his  celef* 
fttd  city,  Amardvati ;  his  palace,  Vaijayanta  ;  his 
garden,  Nandana;  his  chief  elephant,  Airdvat;  his 
charioteer,  Mdtali;  and  his  weapon,  Vajra,  or  the 
thunderbolt :  he  is  the  regent  of  winds  and  fhowers ; 
and  though  the  Eaft  is  peculiarly  under  his  care,  yet 
his  OMnpns  is  Merit*  or  the  north  pole,  allegorically 
WprefiSited  as  a  mountain  of  gold  and  gems.  With 
iH  his  power  he  is  confidered  as  a  fubordinate  Deity, 
and  for  inferior  to  the  Indian  Triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu? 
and  Mdhadevd  or  Siva,  who  are  three  forms  of  one 
arid  the'  fame  Godhead :  thus  the  principal  divinity  of 
the  Greeks  and  Latians,  whom  they  called  Zeus  and 
Jupiter,  with  irregular  inflexions  Dios  and  Jovis,  was 
not  ttrtrely  Fubninator,  the  Thunderer,  but,  like  the 
deftroying  powfcr.  of  India,  Magnus  Divus,  Ultor,  Ge- 
ititor ;  like  the  prefervlng  power,  Conservator,  Sotet, 
Opitulus,  Altor,  Ruminus;  and  like  the  creating  power, 
the  Qitier  df  Jbift  *,  an  attribute  which  I  mention  here 

on 
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on  the  authority  of  Comutus*  a  confurmnate  matter  of 
mythological  learning.  We  are  advifed  by  Plato 
himfelf  to  fearch  for  the  rQots  of  Greek  words  in  fome 
barbarous,  that  is,  foreign,  foil ;  but,  fince  I  look  upon 
etymological  conjeftures  as  a  weak  bafis  for  hiftorical 
inquiries,  I  hardly  dare  fuggeft,  that  Zev,  Siv,  and 
Jov,  are  the  fame  fyllable  differently  pronounced.  It 
muft,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  Greeks  having 
no  palatial  sigma,  like  that  of  the  Indians,  might  have 
■expreffed  it  by  their  zeta,  and  that  the  initial  letters  of 
zugon  dindjugum  are  (as  the  inftance  proves)  eafily  in- 
terchangeable. 


Let  us  now  defcend,  from  thefe  general  ajnd  intra- 
duQory  remarks,  to  fome  particular  obfervations  on  the 
refemblance  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter  to  the  triple  divinity 
Vishnu,  Siva,  Brahma;  for  that  is  the  order  in  which 
they  are  expreffed  by  the  letters  A,  U,  and  M,  which 
coalefce,  and  form  the  myftical  word  O'M;  a  word 
which  never  efcapes  the  Ups  of  a  pious  Hindu,  who  me- 
ditates on  it  in  filence.  Whether  &$>. Egyptian  ON^ 
which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  mean  the  Sun,  be  th? 
Sanscrit  monofyllable,  I  leave  others  to  determine.:  It 
muft  always  be  remembered,  that  the  learned  Indians, 
as  they  are  inftru&ed  by  their  own  books,  jn  truth 
acknowledge  only  One  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call 
Brahme^  or  the  Great  One,  in  the  neuter  gender ;  they 
believe  his  Effence  to  be  infinitely  removed  from  the 
.comprehenfion  of  any  mind  but  his  own;  and  they  fup- 
pofe  him  to  manifeft  bis  power  by  the  operation  of  his 
divine  fpirit,  whom  they  name  Fishnu,  the  Pervader, 
and  Ndrdyan,  or  Moving  on  the  Waters,  both  in  the 
mafcuJine  gender,  whence  he  is  often  denominated  the 
First  Male-,  and  by  this  power  they  believe  that  the 
whole  order  of  nature  is  preferved  and  fupported  :  but 
the  Vtddntis,  unable  to  form  a  diftinft  idea  of  brute 
matter  independent  of  mind,  or  to.  conceive  that  the 
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work  of  Supreme  Goodnefs  was  left  a  moment  to  itfelf, 
imagine  that  the  Deity  is  ever  prefent  to  his  work,  and 
conftantly  fupports  a  feries  of  perceptions,  which,  in 
one  fenfe,  they  call  illusory,  though  they  cannot  but 
admit  the  reality  of  all  created  forms,  as  far  as  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  creatures  can  be  affefted  by  them.  When 
they  confider  the  Divine  Power  exerted  in  creating,  or 
in  giving  exiftence  to  that  which  exifted  not  before,  they 
call  the  Deity  Brahma  in  the  mafculine,  gender  alfo; 
and  when  tfiey  view  him  in  the  light  of  Destroyer,  or 
rather  Changer  of  forms,  they  give  him  a  thoufand 
names,  of  wnichi  Siva,  Jsa>  or  Iswara,  Rudra,  Hara% 
SatnEhu,  and  Mahddeva,  or  fylahisa,  are  the  mod  com- 
mon.. TJ|k  firft  operations  of  thefe  three.  Powers  are 
varioufly  defcribed  in  the  different  Purdna\s  by  a  num- 
ber of  allegories,  and  from  them  we  may  deduce  the 
Ionian  Philofophy  of  primeval  water,  the  do&rine  of  the 
Mundane  Egg,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Nymphcr, 
or  Lotos,  which  was  anciently  revered  in  Egypt,  as  it  is 
at  prefent  in  Hindustan,  Tibet,  and  Nepal.  Thq  Tile- 
tians  are  faid  toembellifh  their  temples  and  altars  with 
it :  and  a  native  of  Nepal  made  proftrations  before  it 
on  entering  my  ftudy,  where  the  fine  plant  and  beauti- 
ful flowers  lay  for  examination.  Mr.  Holwel,  in  ex- 
plaining his  firft  plate,  fuppofes  Brahma  to  be  floating 
on  a  leaf  of  betel  in  the  midft  of  the  abyfs ;  but  it  was 
manifeftly  intended  by  a  bad  painter  for  a  lotos  leaf,  or 
for  that  of  the  Indian  fig-tree;  nor  is  the  fpecies  of 
pepper,  known  in  Bengal  by  the  name  of  Tdmhula,  and 
pn  the  Coaft  of  Malabar  by  that  of  betel,  held  facred, 
as  he  afferts,  by  the  Hindus,  or  neceflarily  cultivated 
under  the  infpeftion  of  Brdhmam ;  though,  as  the  vines 
Are.  tender,  all  the  plantations  of  them  are  carefully  fe- 
cured,  and  ought^to  be  cultivated  by  a  particular  tribe 
■of  Suiras,  who  are  thence  called  TdmbuWs. 

That  water  was  the  primitive  element,  and  firft  work 
•pf  .the  Creative  Power,  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  the 

Indian 
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Indian  Philofophers ;  but,  as  they  give  fo  particular  an 
account  of  the  general  deluge,  and  of  the  creation,  it 
can  never  be  admitted  that  their  whole  fyftem  arofe 
from  traditions  concerning  the  flood  only,  and  muft 
appear  indubitable,  that  their  do&rine  is  in  part  bor- 
rowed from  the  opening  of  Mirdsit  or  Genesis,  than 
which  a  fublimer  paflage,  from  the  firft  word  to  the  laft, 
never  flowed,  or  will  flow,  from  any  human  pen  :  Ci  In 
t€  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
c<  — And  the  earth  was  void  and  wafte,  and  darknefs 
u  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
*c  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters :  and  God  faid, 
*f  Let  Light  be — and  Light  was.'1  The  fublimity  of 
this  paffage  is  confiderably  diminifhed  byfhe  Indian 
paraphrafe  of  it,  with  which  Menu,  the  fon  of  Brahma, 
begins  his  addrefs  to  the  fages,  who  confulted  him  on 
the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  4i  This  world  (fays  he) 
41  was  all  darknefs,  undifcernible,  undiftinguifhable,  al- 
"  together  as  in  profound  fleep ;  till  the  felf-exiftent  in- 
C4  vifible  God,  making  it  manifeft  with  five  elements 
and  other  glorious  forms,  perfe&ly  difpelled  the  gloom. 
He,  defiring  to  raife  up  various  creatures  by  an  ema- 
nation from  his  own  glory,  firft  created  the  waters, 
and  impreffed  them  with  a  power  of  motion :  by 
c4  that  power  was  produced  a  golden  egg,  blazing  like 
*4  a  thou  fan d  funs,  in  which  was  born  Brahma,  felf- 
exifting,  the  great  parent  of  all  rational  beings.  The 
waters  are  called  ndrd,  fince  they  are  the  offspring 
4<  of  Nera,  or  Isivara;  and  thence  was  Ndrdyana 
€C  named,  becaufe  his  firft  ay  ana,  ok  moving,  was  on 
4€  them. 

<c  That  which  is,  the  invifible  caufe,  eternal,  felf- 
€t  exifting,  but  unperceived,  becoming  mafculineyhw» 
cc  neuter,  is  celebrated  among  all  creatures  by  the  name 
"of  Brahma.  That  God,  having  dwelled  in  the  Egg, 
€€  through  revolving  years,  Himfelf  meditating  6>ri  him- 
"  felf,  divided  k  into  two  equal  parts;  and  frbift  ftiofe 
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"  halves  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  placing  in 
"  the  mid  ft  the  fubtil  ether,  the  eight  points  of  the 
M  world,  and  the  permanent  receptacle  of  waters/' 


To  this  curious  description,  with  which  the  Mdnava 
Sdstra  begins,  I  cannot  refrain  from  fubjoining  the  four 
verfes,  which  are  the  text  of  the  Bhdgavat,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Being 
to  Brahma:  the  following  verfion  is  mod  fcrupuloufly 
literal  \ 


"  Even  I  was  even  at  firft,  not  any  other  thing;  that, 
w  which  exifts,  unperceived ;  fupreme:  afterwards  lam 
u  that  which  is  ;  and  he,  who  muft  remain,  am  I. 


"  Except  the  First  Cause,  whatever  may  appear,  and 
€;  may  not  appear,  in  the  mind,  know  that  to  be  the 
"  mind's  Mdyd%  or  Delusion,  as  light,  as  darknefs. 


fC  As  the  great  elements  are  in  various  beings,  enter- 
u  *ng>  yet  not  entering,  (that  is,  pervading,  not  deftroy- 
*  iogi)  thus  am  I  in  them,  yet  not  in  them. 


cc  Even  thus  far  may  inquiry  be  made  by  him  who 
*  feeks  to  know  the  principle  of  mind,  in  union  and 
H  feparation,  which  muft  be  every  where  always." 

#  See  the  Original,  p.  33.    Plate  IV. 

Wild 
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Wild  and  obfcure  as  tbefe  ancient  verfes  mull  appeal 
in  a  naked  verbal  trariflation,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
by  many,  that  the  poetry  or  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Jtaly  afford  no  conceptions  more  awfully  magnificent : 
yet  the  brevity  and  fimplicity  of  the  Mosaick  di&ion  are 
unequalled. 

As  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Romans,  Ovid,  who  might  naturally  have  been  expe&ed 
to  defcribe  it  with  learning  and  elegance,  leaves  us 
wholly  in  the  dark,  which  of  the  Gods  was  the  actor  in  it. 
Other  Mythologies  are  more  explicit;  and  we  may  rely 
on  the  authority  of  Cornutus,  that  the  old  European 
heathens  confidered  Jove  (not  the  fon  of  Saturn,  but 
of  the  Ether,  that  is  of  an  unknown  parent)  as  the 
{rreat  Life-giver,  and  Father  of  Gods  and  Men:  to 
which  may  be  added  the  Orphean  doftrine,  preferved 
by  Prochis,  that,  "  the  abyfs  and  empyreum,  the  earth 
<c  and  fea,  the  Gods  andGoddeffes,  were  produced  by 
€t  Zeus  or  Jupiter."  In  this  character  he  correfponds 
with  Brahma ;  and,  perhaps,  with  that  God  of  the  J5a- 
bylonians,  (if  we  can  rely  on  the  accounts  of  their  an- 
cient religion)  who,  like  Brahma,  reduced  the  univerfe 
to  order,  and,  like  Brahma,  lost  his  head,  with  the  blood 
of  which  new  animals  were  inftantly  formed.  I  allude 
to  the  common  ftory,  the  meaning  of  which  I  cannot 
difcover,  that  Brahma  had  five  heads,  till  one  of  them 
was  cut  off  by  Ndrdydn. 

That,  in  another  capacity,  Jove  was  the  Helper  and 
Supporter  of  all,  we  may  colleft  from  his  old  Latin 
epithets,  and  from  Cicero,  who  informs  us,  that  his 
ufual  name  is  a  contraction  of  Juvans  Pater ;  an  ety- 
mology, which  (hows  the  idea  entertained  of  his  charac- 
ter, though  we  may  have  fome  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 
Callimachus,  we  know,  addreffes  him  as  the  bestower  of 
all  good,  and  of  security  from  grief;  and,  since  neither 
wealth  without  virtue^  nor  virtue  without  tvealth,  give 

complete 
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complete  happiness,  he  prays,  like  a  wife  poet,  for  both. 
An  Indian  prayer  for  riches  would  be  dire&ed  to  Lac- 
shmi,  the  wife  of  Fishnu%  Gnce  the  Hindu  goddeffes  arc 
Jbelieved  to  be  the  powers  of  their  refpe&ive  lords. 


iwi 


•  •  As  to  Cuvera%  the  Indian  Plutus,  one  of  whofe  names 
\&'Paulastya%  he  is  revered,  indeed,  as  a  magnificent 
Drity,  refiding  in  the  palace  of  Alaca>  or  borne  through 
the  *  fky  in  a  fplendid  car,  named  Pushpaca,  but  is 
manifestly  fubordinate,  like  the  other  feven  Genii,  to 
three  principal  Gods,  or  rather  to  the  principal  God 
eonfidered  m  three  capacities.  As  the  foul  of  the 
world*'  or  Hie'  pervading  mind,  fo  finely  defcribed  by 
Virgil^  we  fee  Jove  reprefented  by  feveral  Roman  poets; 
aiid  with  greatiubtimity  by  Lucan  in  the  known  fpeech 
oT'Cato  concerning  the  Ammonian  oracle  :  ,c  Jupiter 
**  is,  whereydr' we  look,  wherever  we  move."  This  is 
precifely  the  Indian  idea  of  Vishnu,  according  to  the 
fear  verfes-  above  exhibited  :  not  that  the  Brdhmans 
Tqaagine  their  male  Divinity  to  be  the  divine  Essence  of 
the  great  one,  which  they  declare  to  be  wholly  incom- 

Sfehenfible ;  but,  fince  the  power  of  preserving  created 
lings  by  a  fuperintending  providence,  belortgs  emi- 
nently to  the*  Godhead,  they  hold  that  power  to  exift 
tfft'nfcerideritly  in  the  preserving  member  of  the  Triad, 
Whom  they  fuppofe  to  be  every  where  always ;  not  in 
fiifrftance,  but  in  fpirit  and  energy :  here,  however,  I 
fp&ik  of  the  Vaishnavays ;  for  the  Saiva's  afcribe  a 
ftirtbf  pre-eminence  to  Siva,  whofe  attributes  are  now 
ID  be  concifely  examined. 


>: 'It  was  in  the  capacity  of  Avenger  and  Deftroyer, 
that  Jove  encountered  and  overthrew  the  Titans  and 
Giants,  whom  Typhon,  Briareus,  Tityus,  and  the  reft 
of  their  fraternity,  led  againft  the  God  of  Olympus; 
to  whom  an  Eagle  brought  lightning  and  thunderbolts 

during 
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during  the  warfare.  Thus,  in  a  fimilar  conteft  between 
Siva  and  the  Daityas^  or  children  of  Ditt,  who  fre- 
quently rebelled  againft  heaven,  Brahma  is  believed  to 
have  prefented  the  God  of  Deftruftion  with  Jiery  shajts. 
One  of  the  many  poems,  entitled  Rdmdyan,  the  laft  book 
of  which  has  been  tran dated  into  Italian*  contains  an 
extraordinary  dialogue  between  the  crow  Bkwshunda, 
and  $t  rational  Eagle,  named  Garuda,  who  is  often 
painted  with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  youth,  and  the 
body  of  an  imaginary  bird;  and  one  of  the  eighteen 
Purdnas  bears  his  name,  and  comprizes  his  whole  hif~ 
tory.  M.  Sonnerat  informs  us,  that  Vishnu  is  repre-* 
fented  in  fome  places  riding  on  the  Garuda,  which  he 
fuppofcs  to  be  the  Pondicheri  eagle  of  Bris&on%  efpecialjy 
as  the  Brdhmans  of  the  Coaft  highly  venerate  that  bird, 
juid  provide  food  for  numbers  of  them  at  ftated  hours, 
I  rather  conceive  the  Garuda  to  be  a  fabulous  bird,  but 
?gree  with  him,  that  the  Hindu  God,  who  rides  on  it, 
refembles  the  ancient  Jupiter*  In  the  old  temples  at 
Gaydy  Vishnu  is  either  mounted  on  this  poetical. bifd^^r 
attended  by  it  together  with  a  little  page;  but,  left  an 
etymolpgift  fhould  find  Ganymed  in  Garud%  I  mull  ob- 
ferve  that  the  Sanscrit  word  is  pronounced  Garura  / 
though  I  admit  that  the  Grecian  and  Indian  ftories  of 
the  celeftial  bird  and  the  page  appear  to  have  fome  re* 
femblance.  As  the  Olympian  Jupiter  fixed  his  Court 
and  held  his  Councils  on  a  lofty  and  brilliant  mountain* 
fo  the  appropriated  feat  of  Mahddeva,  whom  the  Saiva*s 
confider  as  the  Chief  of  the  Deities;  was  mount  Caild$a% 
every  fplinter  of  whofe  rocks  was  an  ineftimable  gem* 
His  terreftrial  haunts  are  the  fnowy  hills  of  Himalaya,  <w 
that  branch  of  them  to  the  Eaft  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
which  has  the  name  of  Chandrasic9  hara,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Moon.  When,  after  all  thefc  circu pittances, 
we  learn  that  Siva  is  believed  to  have  three  eyes,  whence 
he  is  named  alfo  Trilo'chan,  and  know  from  Pausanias^ 
not  only  that  Triophthalmos  was  an  epithet  of  Zeus, 
but  that  a  ftatue  of  him  had  been  found  fo  early  as 
2  the 
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the  taking  of  Troy,  with  a  third  eye  in  his  forehead,  as 
we  fee  him  represented  by  the  Hindus,  we  mud  con- 
clude, that  the  identity  of  the  two  Gods  falls  little  fhort 
of  being  demonftrated. 


In  the  chara£ler  of  Destroyer  alfo  we  may  look  upon 
this  Indian  Deity  as  correfponding  with  the  Stygian 
Jovey  or  Pluto  ;  efpecially  fince  Cdli,  or  Time  in  the  fe- 
minine gender,  is  a  name  of  his  confort,  who  will  appear 
hereafter  to  be  Proserpine.  Indeed,  if  we  can  rely  on  a 
Persian  tranflation  of  the  Bhdgavaty  (for  the  original  is 
not  yet  in  my  poffeflion,)  the  fovereign  of  Pdtdla,  or  the 
Infernal  Regions,  is  the  King  oj  Serpents,  named  Sesha- 
ndga  ;  for  Cris/ina  is  there  faid  to  have  defcended  with 
his  favourite  Arjun  to  the  feat  of  that  formidable  divinity, 
from  whom  he  inftantly  obtained  the  favour  which  he 
requeued,  that  the  fouls  of  a  Brahman9 s  fix  fons,  who 
had  been  (lain  in  battle,  might  reanimate  their  refpe&ive 
bodies;  and  Sishandga  is  thus  defcribed.  "  He  had  a 
M  gorgeous  appearance,  with  a  thoufand  heads,  and,  on 
cf  each  of  them  a  crown  fet  with  refplendent  gems,  one 
u  of  which  was  larger  and  brighter  than  the  reft  ;  his 
u  eyes  gleamed  like  flaming  torches ;  but  his  neck,  his 
*  tongue^  and  his  body,  were  black  ;  the  Ikirts  of  his 
**  habiliment  were  yellow,  and  a  fparkling  jewel  hung 
tt  in  every  one  of  his  ears;  his  arms  were  extended,  and 
w  adorned  with  rich  bracelets;  and  his  hands  bore  the 
m  holy  fhell,  the  radiated  weapon,  the  mace  for  war, 
••  and  the  lotos/'     Thus  Pluto  was  often  exhibited  in 

S aiming  and  fculpture  with  a  diadem  and  fceptre  ;  but 
imfelf  and  his  equipage  were  of  the  blacked  (hade. 


There  is  yet  another  attribute  of  Mliddiva,  by  which 

he  is  too  vifibly  diftinguiihed   in   the  drawings  and 

Vol.  I.  T  temples 
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temples  of  Bengal.  To  deftroy,  according  to  the  It- 
duntis  of  India,  the  Susi's  of  Persia,  and  many  philoso- 
phers of  our  European  fchools,  is  only  to  generate  and 
reproduce  in  another  form.  Hence  the  God  of  Destruc- 
tion is  holden  in  this  country  toprefide  over  Generation  ; 
as  a  fymbol  of  which  he  rides  on  a  white  bull.  Can  we 
doubt  that  the  loves  and  feats  of  Jupiter  Genitor  (not 
forgetting  the  white  bull, jf  Eur op  a)  and  his  extraordi- 
nary title  of  Lapis,  for  which  no  fatisfa&ory  reafon  is 
commonly  given,  have  a  connexion  with  the  Indian  Phi- 
lofopy  and  Mythology  ?  As  to  the  deity  of  Lampsacus, 
he  was  originally  a  mere  fcare-crow,  and  ought  not  to 
have  a  place  in  ahy  mythological  fyftem  ;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  Bacchus,  the  God  of  Vintage,  (between  whofe 
a£is  and  thofe  of  Jupiter  we  find,  as  Bacon  obferves,  a 
wonderful  affinity,)  his  Ithyphallick  images,  meafures, 
and  ceremonies,  alluded  probably  to  the  fuppofed  rela- 
tion of  Love  and  Wine }  unlefs  we  believe  them  to  have 
belonged  originally  to  Siva;  one  of  whofe  names  is 
VaghoxB&gis,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  improperly 
applied.  Though,  in  an  Eflay  on  the  Gods  of  India, 
where  the  Brahmins  are  pofitively  forbidden  to  tafte  fer- 
mented liquors,  we  can  have  little  to  do  with  Bacchus, 
as  God  of  Wine,  who  was  probably  no  more  than  the 
imaginary  Prefident  over  the  vintage  in  Italy,  Greece, 
and  the  lower  Asia,  yet  we  mull  not  omit  Surddevz,  the 
Goddefs  of  Wine,  who  arofe,  fay  the  Hindus,  from  the 
ocean,  when  it  was  churned  with  the  mountain  Mandar : 
and  this  fable  feems  to  indicate,  that  the  Indians  came 
from  a  country,  in  which  wine  was  anciently  made  and 
confidered  as  a  bleffing ;  though  the  dangerous  effeQs 
of  intemperance  induced  their  early  legillators  to  pro- 
hibit the  ufeof  all  fpirituous  liquors  ;  and*it  were  much 
to  be  wifhed  that  fo  wile  a  law  had  never  been  vio- 
lated. 

..  Here  may  be  introduced  the  Jupiter  Marinus,  or 
Neptune^  of  the  Rowans  >  as  refembling  Mahddiva  in 

his 
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his  generative  chara&er ;  efpecially  as  the  Hindu  God  is 
the  hufband  of  lihavdni,  whofe  relation  to  the  waters  is 
evidently  marked  by  her  image  being  reftored  to  them 
at  the  conclufion  of  her  great  feftival  called  Durgotsava, 
She  is  known  alfo  to  have  attributes  exa&ly  fimilaf  to 
thofe  of  Venus  Marina^  whofe  birth  from  the  fea-foam, 
and  fplendid  rife  from  the  conch,  in  which  (he  had  been 
cradled,  have  afforded  fo  xa^ny  charming  fubjetts  to 
ancient  and  modern  artifts;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  the  Remhhd  of  Jndra's  court,  who  feems  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  popular  Venus,  or  Goddcfs  of  Beauty, 
was  produced,  according  to  the  Indian  fabulifts,  from 
the  froth  of  the  churned  ocean.  The  identity  of  the 
triiula  and  the  trident,  the  weapon  of  Siva  and  of  Nep- 
tune,  feems  to  eftablifli  this  analogy ;  and  the  veneration 
paid  all  over  India  to  the  large  buccinum,  efpecially 
when  it  can  be  found  with  the  fpiral  line  and  mouth 
turned  from  left  to  right,  brings  inftantly  to  our  mind 
the  mufick  of  Triton.  The  Genius  of  Water  is  Varuna ; 
but  he,  like  the  reft,  is  far  inferior  to  Mahesa,  and  even 
to  Indra,  who  is  the  Prince  of  the  beneficent  Genii. 


This  way  of  confidering  the  Gods  as  individual  fub- 
ftances,  but  as  diftinft  perfons  in  diftinft  chara&ers,  is 
common  to  the  European  and  Indian  fyftems ;  as  well  as 
the  cuftom  of  giving  the  higheft  of  them  the  greateft 
number  of  names:  hence,  not  to  repeat  what  has  been 
faid  of Jupiter •,  came  the  triple  capacity  of  Diana  ;  and 
hence  her  petition  in  Callimachus,  that  fhe  might  be 
polyonymous,  or  many-titled.  The  confort  of  Siva  is 
more  eminently  marked  by  thefe  diftin&ions  than  thofe 
of  Brahma  or  Vishnu  ;  fhe  refembles  the  Isis  Myriony- 
mos%  to  whom  an  ancient  marble,  defcribed  by  Gruter9 
is  dedicated ;  but  her  leading  names  and  chara&ers  are 
Pdrvati,  Durgd,  Bhavdni. 

Ta  As 
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As  tbe  Mountain-born  Goddefs,  or  Pdrvati,  fhe  has 
many  properties  of  the  Olympian  Juno  :  her  majeftick 
deportment,  high  fpirit,  and  general  attributes;  are  the 
fame ;  and  we  find  her  both  on  Mount  Caildsa,  and  at 
the  banquets  of  the  Deities,  uniformly  the  companion  ££j 
of  ber  hufband.  One  circuipftance  in  the  parallel  is  •  - 
extremely  lingular :  fhe  is  ufually  attended  by  her  fon 
Cdrticiya,  who  rides  on  *  peacock  ;  and  in  fome  draw- 
ings, his  own  robe  feems  to  be  fpangled  with  eyes;  to 
which  muft  be  added  that,  in  fome  of  her  temples,  a 
peacock,  without  a  rider,  ftands  near  her  image.  Though 
Cdrticiya,  with  his  fix  faces  and  numerous  eyes,  bears 
■  fome  refemblance  to  Argus,  whom  Juno  employed  as 
her  principal  wardour,  yet,  as  he  is  a  Deity  of  the  fe- 
cond  clafs,  and  a  Commander  of  celeftial  Armies,  he 
feems  tlearly  to  be  the  Orus  of  Egypt  and  the  Mars  of 
Italy :  his  name  Scanda9  by  which  he  is  celebrated  in 
one  of  the  Purdnas%  has  a  connexion,  I  am  perfuaded, 
with  the  old  Secander  of  Persia,  whom  the  poets  ridi- 
Culoufly  confound  with  the  Macedonian. 


The  attributes  ofDurgd,  or  difficult  ofaccess,zrc  alfo 
confpicuous  in  the  feftival  above-mentioned,  which  is 
called  by  her  name,  and  in  this  chara&er  fhe  refembles 
Minerva  ;  not  the  peaceful  inventrefs  of  the  fine  and 
ufeful  arts,  but  Pallas,  armed  with  a  helmet  and  fpear : 
both  reprefent  heroick  Virtue,  or  valour  united  with 
Wifdom ;  both  flew  Demons  and  Giants  with  their  own 
hands,  and  both  protefted  the  wife  and  virtuous,  who 
paid  them  due  adoration.  As  Pallas,  they  fay,  takes 
her  name  from  vibrating  a  lance,  and  ufually  appears  in 
'complete  armour,  thus  Curis,  the  old  Latian  word  for 
a  fpear,  was  one  ofJmw's  titles  ;  and  fo,  if  Giraldus  be 
correft,  was  Hoplosmia,  which  at  Elis,  it  feems,  meant  a 
female  dreffed  in  panoply,  or  complete  accoutrements. 
The  unarmed  Minetva  of  the  Romans  apparently  corre- 
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fyonds,  as  patronefs  of  Science  and  Genius,  with  Seres- 
wati,  the  wife  of  Brahma,  and  the  emblem  of  his  prin- 
cipal Creative  Power.  Both  Goddeffes  have  given  their 
names  to  celebrated  grammatical  works;  but  the  Sdres- 
mtvata  of  Sarupdchdry a  is  far  more  concife  as  well  as  more 
ufeful  and  agreeable,  than  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius* 


•  The  Minerva  of  Italy  invented  thejlute,  and  Sereswati 
prefides  over  melody :  theproteftrefs  of  Athens  was  even, 
-on  the  fame  account,  furnamed  Musici. 


Many  learned  Mythologifts,  with  Giraldus  at  their 
head,  confider  the  peaceful  Minerva  as  the  Isis  of  Egypt; 
from  whofe  temple  at  Sais  a  wonderful  inscription  is 
quoted  by  Plutarch^  which  has  a  refemblance  to  the  four 
Sanscrit  verfes  above  exhibited  as  the  text  of  the  Bhd- 
gavat:  "  I  am  all,  that  hath  been,  and  is,  and  fhall  be; 
*  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  ever  removed."  For  my 
part,- 1  have  no  doubt  that  the  Iswara  and  Tsi  of  the 
Hindus  are  the  Osiris  and  Isis  of  the  Egyptians;  though 
•a  diftinft  efTay  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch  would  be  re- 
quifite  in  order  to  demonftrate  their  identity:  they  mean, 
I  conceive,  the  Powers  of  Nature  confidered  as  Male 
and  Female ;  and-  Isis9  like  the  other  goddeflcs,  repre- 
fents  the  aftive  power  of  her  lord,  whofe  eight  forms, 
under  which  he  becomes  vifible  to  man,  were  thus  enu- 
merated by  Cdliddsa  near  two  thoufand  years  ago.  "  Wa- 
*c  ter  wa£  the  firft  work  of  the  Creator ;  and  Fire  receives 
4C  the  oblation  of  clarified  butter,  as  the  law  ordains : 
fCthe  Sacrifice  is  performed  with  folemnity :  the  two 
*%  Lights  of  heaven  diftinguifh  time;  the  fubtil  Ether 3 
**  which  is  the  vehicle  of  found,  pervades  the  univerfe* 
€C  the  Earth  is  the  natural  parent  of  all  increafe;  and  by 
€<  Air  all  things  breathing  are  animated.  May  Isa,  the 
"  power  propitioufly  apparent  in  thefe  eight  forms,  blefs 
u  and  fuftain  you!"     The  Jive  elements,  therefore,  as 

«<  well 
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well  as  the  Sun  and  Moon,  are  confidered  as  Isa,  or  the 
Ruler ;  from  which  word  hi  may  be  regularly  formed; 
though  hdni  be  the  ufual  name  of  his  active  Power, 
adored  as  the  Goddefs  of  Nature.  I  have  not  yct^ 
found  in  Sanscrit,  the  wild,  though  poetical,  tale  of /om 
but  am  pcrfuaded,  that,  by  means  of  the  Purdnas$_yfC^ 
fliail  In  time  difcover  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptian* 
without  decyphering  their  hieroglyphick's.  The  bulfof 
Istvara  feems  to  be  Apis,  ov-Ap,  as  he  is  more  correftly 
named  in  the  true  reading  of  a  paflage  in  Jeremiah; 
and,  if  the  veneration  fhown  both  in  Tibet  and  India  to 
fo  amiable  and  ufeful  a  quadruped  as  the  Cow,  together 
with  the  regeneration  of  the  Lama  himfelf,  have  not 
fome  affinity  with  the  religion  of  Egypt  and  the  idolatry 
of  Israel,  we  muft  at  leaft  allow  that  circumltances  have 
wonderfully  coincided. 


Bhavdni  now  demands  our  attention ;  and  in  this 
character  I  fuppofe  the  wife  of  Mahddeva  to  be  as 
well  the  Juno  Cinxia  or  Lucina  of  the  Romans  (called 
alfo  by  them  Diana  Solvizona,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Illi- 
thyia)  as  Venus  herfelf:  not  the  Italian  Queen  of  Laugh- 
ter and  Jollity,  who,  with  her  Nymphs  and  Graces,  was 
the  beautiful  child  of  poetical  imagination,  and  anfwers 
to  the  Indian  Rembhd  with  her  celeftial  train  oSApsard's 
or  damfels  of  paradife ;  but  Venus  Urania,  fo  luxuri- 
antly painted  by  Lucretius,  and  fo  properly  invoked  by 
him  at  the  opening  of  a  poem  on  nature :  Venus,  pre- 
iiding  over  generation,  and,  on  that  account,  exhibited 
fometimes  of  both  fexes,  (an  union  very  common  in 
•  the  Indian  fculptures,)  as  in  her  bearded  itatue  at  Rome, 
in  the  images  perhaps  called  Hermathena,  and  in  thofe 
figures  of  her  which  had  the  form  of  a  conical  marble; 
"  for  the  reafon  of  which  figure  we  are  left  (fays  Tacitus) 
€C  in  the  dark."  The  reafon  appears  too  clearly  in  the 
temples  and  paintings  of  Hindustan ;  where  it  never 
feems  to  have  entered  the  heads  of  the  legiflators  or 

people 
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people,  that  any  thing  natural  could  be  offenfively  ob- 
fcene;  a  Angularity  which  pervades  all  their  writings 
and  converfation,  but  is  no  proof  of  depravity  in  their 
morals. 

*  ■  ■  • 

Both  Plato  and  Cicero  fpeak  ofEros,  or  the  Heavenly 
Cupid}  as  the  fon  oi  Venus  and  Jupiter ;  wlvcii  proves, 
that  the  Monarch  ofOIymp?ts  and  the  Goddefs  of  Fecun- 
dity were  connected,  as  Makddcva  and  BUavchiL  1.  he 
God  Cdma,  indeed,  had  Maya  and  Casyapa,  or  .'.  rr/?.  v.-, 
for  his  parents,  at  lead  according  to  the  invJio1*:- •:";>*  or 
Cashmir;  but,  in  mod  refpedfo,  he  fcems  the  l \:ix- 
brother  of  Cupid,  with  riciier  and  trio;.:  lively  pip:;:-. 
dages.  One  of  his  many  epithets  is  D'Daca,  i>:  ,<-- 
flamer^  which  is  erroneously  written  Di(nc\  arui  I  u?.* 
now  convinced,  that  the  fort  of  refcnribiance,  wl-ico  :..->. 
been  obferved  between  his  Latin  and  Sanscrit  nei:i>. ■: 
accidental:  in  each  name  the  tiiree  firfl  letters  are  liv. 
root,  and  between  them  there  is  no  affinity.  V* ■"iici; :v t 
any  mythological  connexion  fubfifted  between  tl.c  viux- 
racusy  with  the  fragrant  leaves  of  which  Hy:::e:-i.  j^u.id 
his  temples,  and  the  tulasi  of  India,  mud  be  iefi  ^'.-de- 
termined :  the  botanical  relation  of  the  two  pta-us  (if 
amaracus  be  properly  tranllated  ma  jorum)  is  extremely 
near. 

One  of  themoft:  remarkable  ceremonies  in  the  fcftival 
of  the  Indian  Goddefs,  i;>  that  before-mentioned,  of  cas- 
ing her  image  into  the  river.  The  Pandits,  of  whom  I 
•  inquired  concerning  its  origin  and  import,  anfsvered, 
"  that  it  was  prefcribed  by  the  Veda,  they  knew  not 
(Q  why  ;"  but  this  cuitom  has,  I  conceive,  a  relation  to 
the  doSrine,  that  water  is  <ijbr/n  of  Iswara,  and  confe- 
quently  of  Isdni,  who  is  even  rcprefented  by  fome  as  the 
patronnefs  of  that  element,  to  which  her  figure  is  reftored 
after  having  received  all  due  honours  on  earth,  which 
is  confidercd  as  another  form  of  the  God  of  Nature, 

though 
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though,  fubfequent,  in  the  order  of  Creation,  to  the 
primeval  fluid.  There  feems  no  decifive  proof  of  onfc 
original  fyftem  among  idolatrous  nations  in  the  worfhip 
of  river-gods  and  river-goddeffes,  nor  in  the  homage 
paid  to  their  ftreams,  and  the  ideas  of  purification  an- 
nexed to  them  ;  fince  Greeks,  Italians,  Egyptians,  and 
Hindus,  might  (without  any  communication  with  each 
other)  have  adored  the  feveral  Divinities  of  their  great 
rivers,  from  which  they  derived  pleafure,*  health,  and 
abundance.  The  notion  of  Doftor  Afwgrave,  that  large 
rivers  were  fuppofed,  from  their  ftrength  and  rapidity,, 
to  be  condufted  by  Gods,  while  rivulets  only  were  pro- 
te&ed  by  female  Deities,  is,  like  moft  other  notions  of 
grammarians  on  the  genders  of  nouns,  overthrown  by 
fafts.  Moft  of  the  great  Indian  rivers  are  feminine  j 
and  the  three  goddeffes  of  the  waters,  whom  the  Hindus 
chiefly  venerate,  are  Gangd,  who  fprang,  like  armed 
Pallas,  from  the  head  of  the  Indian  Jove;  Yamuna* 
daughter  of  the  Sun  ;  and  SeresivatL  All  three  met  at 
Praydga,  thence  called  Trivini,  or  the  three  plated  lochs; 
but  Seresivati,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  finks 
under  ground,  and  rifes  at  another  Trivini  near  Hugli> 
where  fhe  rejoins  her  beloved  Gangd.  The  Brahma- 
putra is,  indeed,  a  male  river;  and,  as  his  name  fignifies 
the  Son  of  Brahma,  I  thence  took  occafion  to  feign  that 
he  was  married  to  Gangd,  though  I  have  not  yet  feen 
any  mention  of  him3  as  a  God,  in  the  Sanscrit  books. 


Two  incarnate  deities  of  the  firft  rank,  Rama  and 
Crishna,  muft  now  be  introduced,  and  their  feveral  attri- 
butes diftinftly  explained.  The  firft  of  them,  I  believe, 
was  the  Dionysos  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  named  Bro- 
mius,  without  knowing  why;  and  Eugenes*  when  they 
reprefented  him  horned;  as  well  as  Lyaios  and  Eleu- 
theriosy  the  Deliverer,  and  Triambos,  or  Dithyrambos, 
the  Triumphant.  Moft  of  thofe  titles  were  adopted  by 
the  Romansi  by  whom  he  was  called  Brum  a,  Tauri- 
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formis,  Liber,  Triumphus ;  and  both  nations  had  records 
or  traditionary  accounts  of  his  giving  laivs  to  men  and 
deciding  their  contefts,  of  his  improving  navigation 
and  commerce,  and,  what  may  appear  yet  more  ob- 
fervable,  of  his  conquering  India  and  other  countries 
with  an  army  of  Satyrs,  commanded  by  no  lefs  a  per- 
fonage  than  Pan ;  whom  Lilius  Ciraldus,  on  what  au- 
thority I  know  not,  aflerts  to  have  refided  in  Iberia, 
u  when  he  had  returned  (fays  the  learned  Mythologift) 
u  from  the  Indian  war,  in  wtich  he  accompanied 
H  Bacchus/9  It  were  fuperfluous  in  a  mere  effay  to 
run  any  length  in  the  parallel  between  this  European 
God  and  the  fovereign  jiyodhid,  whom  the  Hindus 
believe  to  have  been  an  appearance  on  earth  of  the  Pre* 
serving  Power  \  to  have  been  a  conqueror  of  the  higheft 
renown,  and  the  deliverer  of  rations  from  tyrants,  as 
well  as  of  his  confort  Sita  from  the  giant  Rdvan%  king 
of  Lancd;  and  to  have  commanded  in  chief  a  numerous 
and  intrepid  race  of  thofe  large  Monkeys  which  our 
naturalifts,  or  fome  of  them,  havedenominated  Indian 
Satyrs.  His  General,  the  Prince  6  Satyrs,  was  named 
Hanumat,  or  with  high  cheek  bone$  and,  with  work- 
men of  fuch  agility,  he  foon  raifeca  bridge  of  rocks 
over  the  fea,  part  of  which,  fay  th  Hindus,  yet  re- 
mains ;  and  it  is,  probably,  the  feriesrf  rocks,  to  which 
the  Muselmans  or  the  Portuguese  hav  given  the  foolifh 
name  of  Adam's  (it  fhould  be  CdWti.  Rama's)  bridge. 
Might  not  this  army  of  Satyrs  have>een  only  a  race 
of  mountaineers,  whom  Rama,  if  fucla  monarch  ever 
exifted,  had  civilized  ?  However  that  my  be,  the  large 
breed  of  Indian  Apes  is  at  this  momnt  held  in  high 
veneration  by  the  Hindus,  and  fed  with\evotion  by  die 
Brdhmans,  who  feem,  in  two  or  thre  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  have  a  regular  ndowment  for 
the  fupportof  them.  They  live  in  tribes  f  three  or  four 
hundred,  are  wonderfully  gentle,  (I  fp3c  as  an  eye- 
witnefs,)  and  appear  to  have  fome  kind>f  order  and 
fubordination  in  their  little  fylvan  polity.  We  mud  not 

omit,. 
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omit,  that  the  father  of  Hanumat  was  the  God  of  Wine, 
named  Pavan,  one  of  the  eight  Genii ;  and,  as  Pan  im- 
proved the  pipe  by  adding  fix  reeds,  and  "  played  ex- 
"  quifitely  on  the  cithern  a  few  moments  after  his  birth," 
fo  one  of  the  four  iyftems  of  Indian  mufick  bears  the 
name  of  Hanumat,  or  Hanumdn  in  the  nominative,  as 
its  inventor,  and  is  now  in  general  eftimation. 


•  - 

The  war  of  Lance  is  dramatically  reprefented  at  the 
feftival  of  Rama  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  new  moon  of 
Chaitra  ;  and  the  d*ama  concludes  (fays  Hohvel,  who 
had  often  feen  it)  wih  an  exhibition  of  the  fire-ordeal, 
by  which  the  vittor'swife  Sitd  gave  proof  of  her  con- 
nubial fidelity.  (i  The  dialogue  (he  adds)  is  taken  from 
"  one  of  the  eighteen  aoly  books,"  meaning,  I  fuppofe, 
the  Purdnas  ;  but  the  Hindus  have  a  great  number  of 
regular  dramas,  at  kaft  two  thoufand  years  old,  and 
among  tbem  are  fe\eral  very  fine  ones  on  the  ftory  of 
Iidma.     The  firftpoet  of  the  Hindus  was  the  great 
Vdhnici  and  his  idmdyan  is  an  Epick  Poem  on  the 
fame  fubjeft,  whih,  in  unity  of  aftion,  magnificence 
of  imagery,  and  elegance  of   ftyle,  far  furpaffes  the 
learned  and  elabrate  work  of  Nonnus,  entitled  Diany- 
siaca,  half  of  viich,  or  twenty-four  books,  I  perufed 
with  great  eagerefs,  when  I  was  very  young,  and  fhould 
have  travelled  3  the  conclufion  of  it,  if  other  purfuits 
had  not  engagd  me.  I  (hall  never  have  leifure  to  corti- 
pare  the  Dionsiacks  with  the  Rdmdyan,  but  am  confi- 
dent, that  anaccurate  comparifon  of  the  two  poems 
would  prove  fionysos  and  Rama  to  have  been  the  fame 
perfon ;    andl  incline  to  think  that  he  was  Rdma%  the 
fon  of  C&A,vho  might  haive  eftablifhed  the  firft  regular 
governments  this  part  of  Asia.     I  had  almoft  forgot- 
ten, that  A-ros  is  faid  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  a 
mountain  c India,  on  which  their  Dionysos  was  born; 
and  that  l*ru,  though  it  generally  means  the  north 
pole  in  thdndian  geography,  is  alfo  a  mountain  near 

the 
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the  city  of  Naishada,  or  Nysa,  called  by  the  Grecian 
geographers  Dionysopolis^  and  univerfally  celebrated  in 
the  Sanscrit  poems ;  though  the  birth-place  of  Rama  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  Ayddhyd  or  Audh.  That  ancient 
city  extended,  if  we  believe  the  Brdhmans,  over  a  line 
of  ten  Yojans,  or  about  forty  miles ;  and  the  prefent 
city  of  Lac'hnau,  pronounced  Lucnoiv,  was  only  a  lodge 
for  one  of  its  gates,  called  Lacshmanadwdra,  or  the  gate 
of  Lacshmany2i  brother  of  Rama.  M.  Sonnerat  fuppofes 
Ayddhyd  to  have  been  Siam  ;  a  mod  erroneous  and  un- 
founded fuppofition !  which  would  have  been  of  little 
confequence,  if  he  had  not  grounded  an  argument  on  it, 
that  Rama  was  the  fame  perfon  with  Buddha,  who  mud 
have  appeared  many  centuries  after  the  conqueft  of 
fjancd. 


The  fecond  great  divinity,  Crishna,  pafled  a  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indians,  of  a  moft  extraordinary  and 
incomprehenfible  nature.  He  was  the  fon  of  Devaci  by 
Vdsudeva ;  but  his  birth  was  concealed  through  fear  of 
the  tyrant  Cans  a  y  to  whom  it  had  been  predi&ed,  that 
a  child  born  at  that  time  in  that  family  would  deftroy 
him  :  he  was  foftered,  therefore,  in  MaVhurd  by  an 
honeft  herdfman,  furnamed  Ananda,  or  Happy ,  and  his 
amiable  wife  Yasddd,  who,  like  another  Pales,  was  con- 
ftantly  occupied  in  her  paftures  and  her  dairy.  In  their 
family  were  a  multitude  of  young  Gopa's,  or  Cowherds, 
and  beautiful  G6pi*s,  or  milkmaids,  who  were  his  play- 
fellows during  his  infancy  ;  and,  in  his  early  youth,  he 
felefted  nine  damfels  as  his  favourites,  with  whom  he 
pafled  his  gay  hours  in  dancing,  fporting,  and  playing 
on  his  flute.  For  the  remarkable  number  of  his  Gopis 
I  have  no  authority  but  a  whimfical  pifture,  where  nine 
girls  are  grouped  in  the  form  of  an  elephant,  on  which 
be  fits  and  pipes;  and,  unfortunately,  the  word  nava 
figqifies  both  nine  and  new,  or  young ;  fo  that,  in  the 
following  ftanza,  it  may  admit  of  two  interpretations : 

tara- 
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tar  anijdpu  line  navaballavi 
pcrisadd  sahu  cclicntuhaldt 
drntavilamwitachdruvihdrinam 
hv.rimuham  hri dayina  sadd  vahi. 


41 1  bear  in  my  bofom  continually  that  God,  who,  for 
fi  fpoftivc  recreation  with  a  train  of  nine  (young)  dairy- 
"  maids,  dances  gracefully,  now  quick,  now  flow,  on 

the  fands  juft  left  by  the  Daughter  of  the  Sun." 


«• 


Hoth  he  and  the  three  Raman  are  defcribed  as  youths 
oF  pci Tctl  beauty  ;  but  the  princeffes  of  Hindustan^  as 
well  as  the  damfcls  of  Randa's  farm,  were  paflionately 
in  love  with  Crishna>  who  continues  to  this  hour  the 
darling  God  of  the  Indian  women.  The  feft  of  Hindus 
who  adore  him  with  cnthuliaUick,  and  almoft  cxclufive, 
devotion,  have  broached  a  doftrinc,  which  they  main- 
tain with  eagcrnefs,  and  which  feems  general  in  thefe 
provinces ;  diat  he  was  diftinfct  from  all  the  Avatars* 
who  had  only  an  ansa,  or  portion,  of  his  divinity  ;  while 
(rishna  was  the  person  of  f'lshnii  himfclf  in  a  human 
form  :  hence  they  coniider  the  third  Rama,  his  elder 
brother,  as  the  eighth  Avatdr  inveftcd  with  an  emana- 
tion of  his  divine  radiance;  and,  in  the  principal  Sanscrit 
dictionary,  compiled  about  two  thoufand  years  ago, 
Crishm^  l\uadcva^  (le'rinda*  and  other  names  of  the 
Shepherd  God,  are  intermixed  with  epithets  of  Hdrdyan^ 
or  the  Divine  Spirit.  All  the  Avatdn  are  painted  with 
gemmed  RtkiftjH<m>  or  Parthian  coronets ;  with  rays 
encircling  their  heads;  jewel*  in  their  ears;  two  neck- 
laces ;  one  ftraight,  and  one  pendent  on  their  bofoms, 
*ith  dropping  gems :  garland?  of  well-difpofed  many- 
coloured  flowers,  or  coliars  of  pearls,  hanging  down 
below  their  vaifts;  lorfe  mantles  of  golden  tiffue  or 
d\vd  i:.!k,  embroidered  on  their  hems  vith  flowers, 
Cicgamly  thrown  over  one  ftioulder5  and  folded,  like 

2  ribands. 
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ribands,  acrofs  the  breaft ;  with  bracelets  too  on  one 
arm,  and  on  each  wrift:  they  are  naked  to  the  waiiis, 
and  uniformly  with  dark  .azure  flefh,  in  allufion,  pro- 
bably, to  the  tint  of  that  primordial  fluid,  on  which 
Ndrdyan  moved  in  the  beginning  of  time ;  but  their 
{kirts  are  bright  yellow,  the  colour  of  the  curious  peri- 
carpium  in  the  centre  of  the  water-lily,  where  Nature, 
as  Dri,  Murray  obferves,  in  some  degree  discloses  her  se- 
crets, each  feed  containing,  before  it  germinates,  a  few 
perfeft  leaves :  they  are  fometimes  drawn  with  that 
flower  in  one  hand ;  a  radiated  elliptical  ring,  ufed  as  a 
miffile  weapon,  in  afecond;  the  facred  fhell,  or  left- 
handecj  buccinum,  in  a  third ;  and  a  mace,  or  battle- 
axe^  in  a  fourth.  But  Crishna,  when  he  appears,  as  he 
fometimes  does  appear,  among  the  Avatars,  is  more 
fplendidly  decorated  than  any,  and  wears  a  rich  garland 
of  fylvan  flowers,  whence  he  is  named  Vanamdli%  as  low 
as  his  ankles,  which  are  adorned  with  firings  of  pearls- 
Dark  blue,  approaching  to  black%  which  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Crishna,  is  believed  to  have  been  his  com- 
plexion ;  and  hence  the  large  bee  of  that  colour  is  con- 
federated to  him,  and  is  often  drawn  fluttering  over  his 
head*  That  azure  tint,  which  approaches  to  blacknefs, 
is  peculiar,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  Vishnu  ; 
and  hence  in  the  great  refervoir  or  ciftern  at  Cdtmdndu, 
the  capital  of  Nepal,  there  is  placed  in  a  recumbent 
pofture  a  large  well-proportioned  image  of  blue  marble, 
representing  Ndrdyan  floating  on  the  waters.  But  let 
us  return  to  the  a&ions  of  Crishna,  who  was  not  lef* 
heroick  than  lovely,  and,  when  a  boy,  flew  the  terrible 
ferpent  Cdliya,  with  a  number  of  giants  and  monfters. 
At  a  more  advanced  age,  he  put  to  death  his  cruel 
enemy  Cansa ;  and,  having  taken  under  his  protection 
the  king  Yudhisht'hir,  and  the  other  Pdndus,  who  had 
been  grievoufly  opprefled  by  the  Curus%  and  their  tyran- 
nical chief,  he  kindled  the  war  defcribed  in  the  great 
Epick  Poem,  entitled  the  Makdbhdrat,  at  the  profperous 
conclufioa  of  which  he  returned  to  his  heavenly  feat 

in 
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in  VaiconVlia,  having  left  the  inftru&ions  comprized  Jii 
the  Gz'td  with  his  difconfolate  friend  Arjun,  whole 
grandfon  became  fovereign  of  India. 


In  this  piflure  it  is  iropoflible  not  to  difcover*  at  the 
firft  glance,  the  features  of  Apollo,  furnamed  Nomios, 
or  the  Pastoral^  in  Greece,  and  Opifer  in  Italy  ;  who 
fed  the  herds  of  Admetus,  and  flew  the  ferpent  Python  ; 
a  God  amorous,  beautiful,  and  warlike.  The  word 
Govinda  may  be  literally  tranflated  Nomois,  as  Cesava 
is  Crinitus,  or  with  fine  hair;  but  whether  G6pala>  or 
the  herdsman,  has  any  relation  to  Apollo,  let  our  Ety- 
mologifts  determine. 


Colonel  Vallencey,  whofe  learned  inquiries  into  the 
ancient  literature  of  Ireland  are  highly  interefting,  at- 
fures  me,  that  Crishna  in  Irish  means  the  Sun  ;  and  we 
find  Apollo  and  "Sol  confidered  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the 
fame  deity.  I  am  inclined,  indeed,  to  believe,  that  not 
only  Crishnu  or  Vishnu,  but  even  Brahma  and  Siva, 
when  united,  and  expreffed  by  the  myftical  word  O'M, 
were  defigned  by  the  firft  idolaters  to  reprefent  the  Solar 
Fire ;  but  Phoebus,  or  the  orb  of  the  Sun  perionified,  is 
adored  by  the  Indians  as  the  God  Surya,  whence  the  feft, 
who  pay  him  particular  adoration,  are  called  Sauras. 
Their  poets  and  painters  defcribe  his  car  as  drawn  by 
feven  green  horfes,  preceded  by  Aran,  or  the  Dawn, 
who  ads  as  his  charioteer,  and  followed  by  th^ufands 
of  Genii,  worfhipping  him  and  modulating  his  praifes. 
He  has  a  multitude* of  names,  and  among  them  twelve 
epithets  or  titles,  which  denote  his  diftinQ:  powers  iix 
each  of  the  twelve  months;  thbfe  powers  are  called 
Adityas9  or  fons  of  Aditi  by  Casyapa,  the  Indian  Ura- 
nus ;  and  one  of  them  has,  according  to  fome  authori- 
ties, the  name  of  Vishnu^  orjPei'vader. 

'■/">?.  Surya 
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Surya  is  believed  to  have  defcended  frequently  from 
his  car  in  a  human  fhape,  and  to  have  left  a  race  on 
earth,  who  are  equally  renowned  in  the  Indian  ftories 
with  the  Heliadai  of  Greece.  It  is  very  lingular,  that  his 
two  fbns,  called  Aswinau^ov  Aswinicximdrau,  in  the  dual, 
fhould  be  considered  as  twin-brothers,  and  painted  like 
Castor  and  Pollux ;  but  they  have  each  the  charaftcr  of 
JEsculapius  among  the  Gods,  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  born  of  a  nymph,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  mare, 
was  impregnated  with  fun-beams.  I  fufpefl:  the  whole 
fable  of  Casyapa  and  his  progeny  to  be  aftronomical; 
and  cannot  but  imagine,  that  the  Greek  name  Cassiopeia 
has  a  relation  to  it. 


Another  great  Indian  family  are  called  the  Children  of 
the  Moon,  or  Chandra ;  who  is  a  male  Deity,  and  con- 
sequently not  to  be  compared  with  Artejnis  or  Diana  ; 
nor  have  I  yet  found  a  parallel  in  India  for  the  Goddek 
of  the  Chase,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
an  European  fancy,  and  very  naturally  created  by  the 
invention  of  Bucolick  and  Georgick  poets ;  yet,  fince  the 
Moon  is  a  form  of  lswara,  the  God  of  Nature,  according 
to  the  verfe  of  Cdliddsa,  and  fince  lsdni  has  been  ihown 
to  be  his  consort  or  power,  we  may  confider  her,  in  one 
*  of  her  charafters,  as  Luna;  efpecially  as  we  Ihall  foon 
be  convinced  that,  in  the  (hades  below,  fhe  correfponds 
with  the  Hecate  of  Europe. 


The  worfhip  of  Solar,  or  Veftal,  Fire  may  be  afcribed, 
like  that  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  to  the  fecond  fource  of  My- 
thology, or  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  Nature's  won- 
derful powers ;  and  it  feems,  as  far  as  I  can  yet  undcr- 
(land  the  Vcdas,  to  be  the  principal  worlhip  recom- 
mended in  them.  We  have  feen,  that  Mahddcva  him- 
felf  is  perfonated  by  Fire;  but  fubordinate  to  him  is 
the  God  Agni,  often  called  Pdvaca,  or  the  Purifier,  who 
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anfwers  to  the  Vulcan  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  a  Deity 
of  high  rank ;  and  his  wife  Sicdhd  refembles  the  younger 
Vesta,  or  Vestia,  as  the  Eolians  pronounced  the  Greek 
word  for  a  hearth.  Bhavdni,  or  Venus,  is  the  confort 
of  the  Supreme  Deftruftive  and  Generative  Power;  but 
the  .Greeks  and  Romans,  whofe  fyftem  is  lefs  regular 
than  that  of  the  Indians,  married  her  to  their  divine 
artist^  whom  they  alfo  named  Hephaistos  and  Vulcan, 
and  who  feems  to  be  the  Indian  Viswacarman,  the  forger 
of  arms  for  the  Gods,  and  inventor  of  the  agnyastra,  or 
fiery  shaft,  in  the  war  between  them  and  the  Daityas  or 
Titans.  It  is  not  eafy  here  to  refrain  from  obferving 
(and,  if  the  obfervation  give  offence  in  England,  it  is 
contrary  to  my  intention)  that  the  newly  difcovered 
planet  fhould  unqueftionably  be  named  Vulcan ;  fince 
the  confufion  of  analogy  in  the  names  of  the  planets  is 
inelegant,  unfcholarly,  and  unphilofophical.  The  name 
Uranus  is  appropriated  to  the  firmament ;  but  Vulcan, 
the  flowed  of  the  Gods,  and,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  the  oldeft  of  them,  agrees  admirably  with  an 
orb,  which  muft  perform  its  revolution  in  a  very  long 
period ;  and,  by  giving  it  this  denomination,  we  {hall 
have  feven  primary  Planets  with  the  names  of  as  many 
Roman  Deities,  Mercury ,  Venus,  Tellus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Vulcan. 

It  has  already  been  intimated,  that  the  Muses,  and 
Nymphs  are  the  Gdpya  of  Maih'urd,  and  of  Gdverdhan, 
the  Parnassus  of  the  Hindus ,  and  the  lyrick  poems  of 
Jayadeva  will  fully  juftify  this  opinion;  but  the  Nymphs \ 
of  Musick  are  the  thirty  Rdginis  or  Female  Passions* 
whofe  various  fun&ions  and  properties  are  fo  richly 
delineated  by  the  Indian  painters,  and  fo  finely  defcribed 
by  the  poets :  but  I  will  not  anticipate  what  will  require 
a  feparate  Effay,  by  enlarging  here  on  the  beautiful 
allegories  of  the  Hindus  in  their  fyftem  of  mufical 
modes,  which  they  call  Rdgds,  or  Passions,  and  fuppofe 
to  be  Genii  or  Demigods.     A  very  dUUnjJuifhed  fon  of 
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Brahma,  named  Ndred>  whofe  a&ions  are  the  fubjeft 
of  a  Purdnay  bears  a  Hrong  refcmblance  to  Hermes  or 
Mercury  :  he  was  a  wife  legiflator,  great  in  arts  and  in 
arms,  an  eloquent  meffenger  of  the  Gods,  either  to  one 
another,  or  to  favoured  mortals,  and  a  mufician  of  ex- 
quifite  {kill.  His  invention  of  the  Vina,  or  Indian  lute, 
is  thus  defcribed  in  the  poem  entitled  Mdgha :  "  Ndred 
**  fat  watching  from  time  to  time  his  large  Find,  which, 
by  the  impulfe  of  the  breeze,  yielded  notes  that 
pierced  fucceffively  the  regions,  of  his  ear,  and  pro- 
€$  ceeded  by  mufical  intervals."  The  law  traft,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Ndred,  is  at  this  hour 
cited  by  the  Pandits;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  believe 
him  to  have  been  the  patron  of  Thieves ;  though  an  in- 
nocent theft  of  Crishna's  cattle,  by  way  of  putting  his 
divinity  to  a  proof,  be  flrangely  imputed,  in  the  Bhd- 
gavaty  to  his  father  Brahma. 


-  The  laft  of  the  Greek  or  Italian  Divinities,  for  whom 
we  find  a  parallel  in  the  Pantheon  of  India,  is  the  Stygian 
or  Taurick  Diana,  otherwife  named  Hecate,  and  often 
confounded  with  Proserpine;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  her  identity  with  Cdli,  or  the  wife  of  Siva,  in  his 
chara£ter  of  the  Stygian  Jove.  To  this  black  goddefs, 
"with  a  collar  of  golden  fkulls,  as  we  fee  her  exhibited  in 
all  her  principal  temples,  human  sacrifices were  anciently" 
offered,  as  the  Vidas  enjoined  ;  but,  in  the  prefent  age, 
they  are  absolutely  prohibited,  as  are  alfo  the  facrifices 
of  bulls  and  horfes.  Kids  are  (till  offered  to  her;  and, 
to  palliate  the  cruelty  of  the  {laughter,  which  gave  fuch 
offence  to  Buddha,  the  Brdhmans  inculcate  a  belief,  that 
the  poor  viQims  rife  in  the  heaven  of  Indra,  where  they 
become  the  muficians  of  his  band. 


Infteadof  the  obfolete,  and  now  illegal,  facrifices  of 
a  man,  a  bull,  and  a  horfe,  called  Neramedha,  Go- 
midha,    and   Aswamidha,  the  powers    of  nature   are 
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thought  to  be  propitiated  by  the  lefs  bloody  ceremonies  i 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  feftivals  of  Cdli  and 
Lacshmi  are  folemnized  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  Now, 
if  it  be  a(ked,  how  the  Goddefs  of  Death  came  to  be 
united  with  the  mild  Patronnefs  of  Abundance,  I  muft 
propofe  another  queftion.  How  came  Proserpine  to  be 
reprefented  in  the  European  fyftem  as  the  daughter  of 
Ceres?  Perhaps,  both  queftions  may  be  anfwered  by 
the  propofition  of  natural  philofophers,  that  "  the  ap- 
4C  parent  deftru&ion  of  a  fubftance  is  the  produftion 
u  of  it  in  a  different  form."  The  wild  mufick  of  Call's 
priefts  at  one  of  her  feftivals  brought  inftantly  to  my 
recolleftion  the  Scythian  meafures  of  Diana's  adorers  in 
the  fplendid  opera  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  which  Gluch 
exhibited  at  Paris  with  lefs  genius,  indeed,  than  art, 
but  with  every  advantage  that  an  orcheftra  could 
fupply. 

That  we  may  not  difmifs  this  aflemblage  of  European 
and  Asiatick  Divinities  with  a  fubjeQ:  fo  horrid  as  the 
altars  of  Hecate  and  Cdli,  let  us  conclude  with  two  re* 
marks,  which  properly,  indeed,  belong  to  the  Indian 
Philofophy,  with  which  we  are  not  at  prefent  con- 
cerned. Firft ;  Elysium  (not  the  place,  but  the  blifs 
enjoyed  there,  in  which  fenfe  Milton  ufes  the  word) 
cannot  but  appear,  as  defcribed  by  the  poets,  a  very 
tedious  and  infipid  kind  of  enjoyment :  It  is,  however, 
more  exalted  than  the  temporary  Elysium  in  the  court 
oi Indra%  where  the  pleafures,  as  in  Muhammad' s  parar^ 
dife,  are  wholly  fenfual;  but  the  Mucti,  or  Elysian  happir 
nefs  of  the  Vcddnta  School  is  far  more  fublime ;  for  thejr 
reprefent  it  as  a  total  abforption,  though  not  fuch  as  to 
deftroy  confcioiifnefs  in  the  Divine  Effence  :  but,  for 
the  reafon  before  fuggefted,  I  fay  no  more  of  this  ide* 
of  beatitude,  and  forbear  touching  on  the  doftrine  of 
transmigration,  and  the  fimilarity  of  the  Vcddnta  to  the 
Sicilian,  Italick,  and  old  Academick  Schools. 


Secondly  ; 
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Secondly  ;  in  the  myftical  and  elevated  chara&er  of 
Pan,  as  a  perfonification  of  the  Universe,  according  to 
the  notion  of  Lord  Bacon,  there  arifes  a  fort  of  limili- 
tude  between  him  and  Crishna,  confidered  as  Ndrdyan. 
The  Grecian  God  plays  divinely  on  his  reed,  to  exprefs, 
we  are  told,  ethereal  harmony.  He  has  his  attendant 
Nymphs  of  the  paftures  and  the  dairy.  His  face  is  as 
radiant  as  the  fky,  and  his  head  illumined  with  the 
horns  of  a  crefcent ;  whilft  his  lower  extremities  are 
deformed  and  ihaggy,  as  a  fymbol  of  the  vegetables 
which  the  earth  produces,  and  of  the  beafts  who  roam 
over  the  face  of  it.  Now  we  may  compare  this  portrait 
partly  with  the  general  character  of  Crishna,  the  Shep- 
herd God,  and  partly  with  the  defcription  in  the 
Bhdgavat  of  the  Divine  Spirit  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
this  Universal  World ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  fol- 
lowing ftory  from  the  fame  extraordinary  poem.  The 
Nymphs  had  complained  to  Yaso'dd,  that  the  child 
Chrishna  had  been  drinking  their  curds  and  milk.  On 
being  reproved  by  his  fofter-mother  for  this  indifcre- 
tion,  he  requefted  her  to  examine  his  mouth  ;  in  which, 
to  her  juft  amazement,  (he  beheld  the  whole  universe  in 
all  ifs  plenitude  of  magnificence. 


We  muft  not  be  furprized  at  finding,  on  a  clofe 
examination,  that  the  chara&ers  of  all  the  Pagan  Deities* 
male  and  female,  melt  into  each  other,  and  at  lad  into 
one  or  two;  for  it  feems  a  well-founded  opinion,  that 
the  whole  crowd  of  gods  and  goddeffes  in  ancient  Rome, 
and  modern  Vdrdnesy  mean  only  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  principally  thofe  of  the  Sun,  expreffed  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names. 


Thus  have  I  attempted  to  trace,  imperfe&ly  at  pre- 
em,  for  want  of  ampler  materials,  but  with  a  confi- 
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dence  continually  increafwg  as  I  advanced,  a  parallel 
between  the  Gods  adored  in  three  very  different  na- 
tions, Greece,  Italy,  and  India  ;  but  which  was  the 
original  fyftem,  and  which  the  copy,  I  will  not  pre- 
fume  to  decide ;  nor  are  we  likely,  I  prefume,  to  be 
foon  furniihed  with  fufficient  grounds  for  a  decifion. 
The  fundamental  rule,  that  natural,  and  most  human, 
operations  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  compound^  will 
afford  no  affiftance  on  this  poipt ;  fince  neither  the 
Asiatich  nor  European  fyftem  has  any  fimplicity  in  it; 
and  both  are  fo  complex,  not  to  fay  abfurd,  however 
intermixed  with  the  beautiful  and  the  fu^lime,  that  the 
honour,  fuch  as  it  is,  of  the  invention,  cannot  be  allotted 
to  either  with  tolerable  certainty* 


Since  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  the  grand  fource 
of  knowledge  for  the  western,  and  India  for  the  more 
eastern,  parts  of  the  globe,  it  may  feem  a  material 
.  queftion,  whether  the  Egyptians  communicated  their 
Mythology  and  Philofophy  to  the  Hindus,  or  con- 
verfely :  but  what  the  learned  of  Memphis  wrote  op 
faid  concerning  India,  no  mortal  knows ;  and  what  thp 
learned  of  Vdrdnes  have  afferted,  if  any  thing,  con- 
cerning Egypt,  can  give  us  little  fatisfa&ion.  Such  cir- 
cumftantial  evidence  on  this  queftion  as  I  have  been 
able  to  colle&,  (hall  neverthelefs  be  ftated ;  bec^ufe, 
unCatisfaftory  as  it  is,  there  may  be  foroething  in  it 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  notice ;  though,  after  all,  what- 
ever colonies  may  have  come  from  the  -Nik  to  the 
Ganges,  we  fliall,  perhaps,  agree  at  laft  with  Mr* 
Bryant,  that  Egyptians,  Indians^  Greeks^  ^nd  Italians, 
proceeded  originally  from  one  central  place,  and  that 
the  fame  people  carried  their  religion  and  fciences  igto 
China  and  Japan :  may  we  not  add,  even  to  Mexico 
and  Peru  ? 


Every 
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Every  one  kriows  that  the  true  name  ofx&gjjfp*  isMtir* 
fpelled  with  a  palatial  fibilant  both  in  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
hick.     It  feems  in  Hebrew  to  have  been  the  proper 
name  of  the  ftrft  fettler  in  it;  and,  when  the  Arabs  ufe 
the  word  for  a  great  city,  they  probably  mean  a  city  like 
the  capitatof  Egypt.  Father  Marco,  a  Roman  miffionaryf 
tfho,  though  not  a  fcholar  of  the  firft  rate,  is  incapable, 
I  am  perfuaded,  of  a  deliberate  falfehood,  lent  me  the 
laft  book di^Rdmayan,  which  he  had  tranflated  through 
the  Hindi  into  his  native  language,  and  with  it  a  fhort 
vocabulary  of  mythological  and  hiftorical  names,  which 
had  been  explained  to  him  by  the  Pandits  of  Betiyd, 
where  he  had  long  refided.  One  of  the  articles  in  his  little 
diQionary  was,  <4  Tirut,  a  town  or  province,  in  which 
cc  the  priefts  from  Egypt  fettled;"  and  when  I  afked 
hirti  what  name  Egypt  bore  among  the  Hindus,  he  faid 
jlffir,  but  obferved,'that  they  fometrmes  confounded  it 
with  Abyssinia*     I  perceived  that  his  memory  of  what 
"he  had  written  was  correft ;  for  Misr  was  another  word 
.  in  his  index,  "  from  which  country  (he  faid)  came  the 
u  Egyptian  priefts  who  fettled  in. Tirut."     I  fufpe&ed 
immediately  that  his  intelligence  flowed  from  the  Mu- 
selmans,  who  call  fugar-candy  Misrt\  or  Egyptian  ;  but, 
when  I  examined  him  clofely,  and  earneftly  defired  him 
to  recolleft  from  whom  he  had  received  his  informa- 
tion, he  repeatedly  and  pofitively  declared,  that  <4  it 
**  had  been  given  him  by  feveral  Hindus,  and  particu- 
•*  larly  by  a  Brahman,  his  intimate  friend,  who  was  re- 
€t  puted  a  confiderable  Pandit,  and  had  lived  three  years 
*c  near  his  houfe."  We  then  conceived  that  the  feat  of  his 
Egyptian  colony  muft  have  been  Tirohit,  commonly  pro- 
nounced Tirut,  and  anciently  called  Mit'hild,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Janacadei a,  or  North  Bahdr;  but  Afa- 
hesa  Pandit,who  was  born  in  that  very  diftrift,  and  who 
fubmitted  patiently  to  a  long  examination  concerning 
M iir,  overfet  all  our  conditions ;  he  denied  that  the 
Brdhmansofhis  country  were  generally  furnanied  Miir, 
as  we  had  been  informed;  and  faid,  that  the  addition  of 
Misra  to  the  name  of  Vdchespeti^nA  other  learned  au- 
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thors,  was  a  title  formerly  conferred  on  the  writers  of 
miscellanies,  or  compilers  of  various  trafts  on  religion  or 
fcience,  the  word  being  derived  from  a  root  fignifying 
to  mix.  Being  afked,  where  the  country  of  Mi'sr  was, 
€<  There  are  two  (he  anfwered)  of  that  name ;  one  of 
"  them  in  the  west,  under  the  dominion  of  Muselmdns ; 
"  and  another,  which  all  the  Sdstras  and  Purdnas  men- 
?f  tion,  in  a  mountainous  region  to  the  north  of  Ayo- 
dhyd."  It  is  evident  that  by  the  firft  he  meant  Egypt ; 
but  what  he  meant  by  the  fecond  it  is  not  eafy  to  ascer- 
tain. A  country,  called  Tiruhut,  by  our  geographers* 
appears  in  the  maps  between  the  north-eaftern  frontier 
of  Audh  and  the  mountains  of  Nepal ;  but  whether  that 
was  the  Tirut  mentioned  to  Father  Marco  by  his  friend 
of  Betty  a  I  cannot  decide.  This  only  I  know  with  cer- 
tainty, that  Misra  is  an  epithet  of  two  Brdhmans  in  the 
drama  of  Sacontald,  which  was  written  near  a  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ;  that  fome  of  the  greateft  law- 
yers, and  two  of  the  fineft  dramatick  poets,  of  India 
have  the  fame  title ;  that  we  hear  it  frequently  in  court 
added  to  the  names  of  Hindu  parties ;  and  that  none  of 
the  Pandits,  whom  I  have  fince  confulted,  pretend  to 
know  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  as  a  proper  name, 
or  to  give  any  other  explanation  of  it,  than  that  it  is  a 
surname  of  Brahmans  in  the  west. 


On  the  account  given  to  Colonel  Kyd  by  the  old  Raja 
oiCrishnanagar,  "concerning  traditions  among  the  Hin- 
V  dus,  that  fome  EgyptianshzA  fettled  in  this  country," 
I  cannot  rely ;  becaufe  I  am  credibly  informed  by  fome 
of  the  Raja's  own  family,  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  folid 
learning,  though  he  poffeffed  curious  books,  and  had 
been  attentive  to  the  converfation  of  learned  men  5 
befides,  I  know  that  his  fon,  and  moft  of  his  kinf- 
men>  have  been  dabblers  in  Persian  literature,  and 
believe  them  very  likely,  by  confounding  one  fource 
of  information  with  another,  to  puzzle  themfelves, 
and  miflead  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe.     The 

word 
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word  Miir,  fpelled  alfo  in  Sanscrit  with  a  palatial 
fibilant,  is  very  remarkable ;  and,  as  far  as  etymology 
can  help  us,  we  may  fafely  derive  Nilus  from  the  San- 
scrit word  nila,  or  blue:  fince  Dionysius  exprekty  calls 
the  waters  of  that  river  4C  an  azure  ftream;"  and,  if 
we  can  depend  on  Marco9 s  Italian  verfion  of  the  Rdmd- 
yan,  the  name  of  Nila  is  given  to  a  lofty  and  facred 
mountain  with  a  fummit  of  pure  gold,  from  which 
flowed  a  river  of  clear,  sweet,  andjresh  water. 

M.  Sonnerat  refers  to  a  differtation  by  Mr.  Schmit, 
which  gained  a  prize  at  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions, 
Cl  On  an  Egyptian  Colony  eftablifhed  in  India.'9  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  examine  his  authorities,  and 
either  to  overturn  or  verify  them  by  fuch  higher  autho- 
rities as  are  now  acceffible  in  thefe  provinces.  I  ftrongly 
incline  to  think  him  right,  and  to  believe  that  Egyptian 
priefts  have  aftually  cdme  from  the  Nile  to  the  Gangd 
and  Yamuna,  which  the  Brdhmans  moft  affuredly  would 
never  have  left.  They  might,  indeed,  have  come  either 
to  be  inftru&ed  or  to  inftruft;  but  it  feems  more  proba- 
ble that  they  vifited  the  Sarmans  of  India,  as  the  fages 
of  Greece  vifited  them,  rather  to  acquire  than  to  impart 
knowledge :  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  felf-fufficient  Brdh- 
mans  would  have  received  them  as  their  preceptors. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  am  perfuaded  that  a  connec- 
tion fubfifted  between  the  old  idolatrous  nations  of 
Egypt,  India,  Greece,  and  Italy,  long  before  they  emi- 
grated to  their  feveral  fettlements,  and  confequcntly 
before  the  birth  of  Moses :  but  the  proof  of  this  pro- 
pofition  will  in  no  degree  affeQ:  the  truth  and  fanftity 
of  the  Mosaick  Hiftory,  which,  if  confirmation  were 
neceffary,  it  would  rather  tend  to  confirm.  The  Divine 
Legate,  educated  by  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  in  all 
refpefts  highly  accomplifhed,  could  not  but  know 
the  mythological  fyftem  of  Egypt ;  but  he  muft  have 
condemned  the  fuperftitions  of  that  people,  and  defpifed 
the  fpeculative  abfurdities  of  their  priefts;  though  fome 
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of  their  traditions  concerning  the  creation  and  the  flood 
were  grounded  on  truth. 

Who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  mythology  of 
Athens  than  Socrates  ?  Who  more  accurately  verled  in 
the  Rabbinical  doflrines  than  Paul  ?  Who  pofleffed 
clearer  ideas  of  all  ancient  aftronomical  fyftems  than 
Newton,  or  of  fcholaftical  metaphyficks  than  Locke? 
In  whom  could  the  Roman  Church  have  had  a  more 
formidable  opponent  than  in  Chillingzvorth,  whofe  deep 
knowledge  of  its  tenets  rendered  him  fo  competent  to 
difpute  them  ?  In  a  word,  who  more  exa&ly  knew  the 
abominable  rites  and  {hocking  idolatry  of  Canaan  than 
Moses  himfelf  ?  Yet  the  learning  of  thofe  great  men 
only  incited  them  to  feek  other  fources  of  truth,  piety, 
and  virtue,  than  thofe  in  which  they  had  long  been  im- 
merfed.  There  is  nofhadow  then  of  a  foundation  for 
an  opinion,  that  Moses  borrowed  the  firft  nine  or  ten 
chapters  of  Genesis  from  the  literature  of  Egypt:  ftill 
lefs  can  the  adamantine  pillars  of  our  Christian  faith 
be  moved  by  the  refult  of  any  debates  on  the  compara- 
tive antiquity  of  th^  Hindus  and  Egyptians,  or  of  any 
inquiries  into  the  Indian  Theology. 

Very  refpe&able  natives  have  affured  me,  that  one 
or  two  miffionaries  have  been  abfurd  enough,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  converfion  of  the  Gentiles,  to  urge,  "  that 
ci  the  Hindus  were  even  now  almoft  Christians,  becaufe 
*;  their  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Mahem,  were  no  other 
"  than  the  Christian  Trinity ;"  a  fentence  in  which  we 
can  only  doubt  whether  folly,  ignorance,  or  impiety 
predominates.  The  three poivers,  creative^  preservative^ 
and  destructive,  which  the  Hindus  exprefs  by  the  triliteral 
word  O'm,  were  grofsly  afcribed  by  the  firft  idolaters  to 
the  heat,  light,  and  flame  of  their  miftaken  divinity  the 
Sun ;  and  their  wifer  fucceflbrs  in  the  Eait,  who  perceived 
that  the  San  was  only  a  created  thing,  applied  thofe  powers 
to  its  Creator  5  but  the  faction  Triad,  and  that  of  Plato, 
which  he  calls  the  Supreme  Good,  the  Reafon,  and  the 
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Soul,  are  infinitely  removed  from  the  holinefs  and  fubli- 
mity  of  the  do&rine  which  pious  Christians  have  deduc- 
ed from  texts  in  the  Gofpel;  though  other  Christia?is9t 
as  pious,  openly  profefs  their  diffent  from  them.  Each 
feft  muft  be  juftified  by  its  own  faith  and  good  inten- 
tions. This  only  I  mean  to  inculcate,  that  the  tenet  of 
our  Church  cannot,  without  profanenefs,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Hindus,  which  has -only  an  apparent 
rcfemblance  to  it,  but  a  very  different  meaning. 

One  Angular  fa  ft,  however,  muft  not  be  fuffered  to 
pafs  unnoticed.  That  the  name  of  Crishna,  and  the 
general  outline  of  his  ftory,  were  long  anterior  to  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  probably  to  the  time  of  Homer 9 
we  know  very  certainly ;  yet  the  celebrated  poem  en- 
titled Bhdgavat,  which  contains  a  prolix  account  of  his 
life,  is  filled  with  narratives  of  a  moft  extraordinarv 
kind,  but  ftrangely  variegated  and  intermixed  with 
poetical  decorations.  The  incarnate  Deity  of  the  Sanscrit 
romance  was  cradled,  as  it  informs  us,  among  herdsmen; 
but  it  adds,  that  he  was  educated  among  them,  and 
paITed  his  youth  in' playing  with  a  party  of  milkmaids. 
A  tyrant,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  ordered  all  new  born 
males  to  be  flain  ;  yet  this  wonderful  babe  was  preferved 
by  biting  the  breaft,  inftead  of  fucking  the  poifoned 
nipple,  of  a  nurfe  commiffioned  to  kill  him.  He  per- 
formed amazing,  but  ridiculous,  miracles  in  his  infancy, 
and,  at'  the  age  of  feven  years,  held  up  a  mountain  on 
the  tip  of  his  little  finger.  He  faved  multitudes,  partly 
by  his  arms,  and  partly  by  his  miraculous  powers.  He 
raifed  the  dead,  by  defcending  for  that  purpofe  to  the 
lowed  regions.  He  was  the  mcekeft  and  beft-tempered 
of  Beings,  wafhed  the  feet  of  the  Brdhmans,  and  preached 
very  nobly,  indeed,  and  fublimely,  but  always  in  their 
favour.  He  was  pure  and  chafte  in  reality,  but  exhi- 
bited an  appearance  of  exceflive  libertinifm,  and  had 
wives  or  miftrefles  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Laftly, 
he  was  benevolent  and  tender,  yet  fomented  and  con- 
duced 
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dufted  a  terrible  war.  This  motley  ftory  muft  induce 
an  opinion,  that  the  fpurious  Gofpels,  which  abounded 
in  the  firft  age  of  Christianity,  had  been  brought  to 
India,  and  the  wildeft  parts  of  them  repeated  to  the 
Hindus,  who  ingrafted  them  on  the  old  fable  of  Cesava, 
the  Apollo  of  Greece. 

As  to  the  general  extenfion  of  our  pure  faith  in  Hin- 
dustan, there  are  at  prefent  many  fad  obftacles  to  it.  The 
Muselmdns  are  already  a  fort  of  heterodox  Christians. 
They  are  Christians,  if  Locke  reafons  juftly,  becaufe  they 
firmly  believe  the  immaculate  conception,  divine  cha- 
rafter,  and  miracles  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  they  are  hete- 
rodox, in  denying  vehemently  his  charafter  of  Son,  and 
his  equality,  as  God,  with  the  Father,  of  whofe  unity 
and  attributes  they  entertain  and  exprefs  the  moft  awful 
ideas ;  while  they  confider  our  doftrine  as  perfeft  blaf- 
phemy,  and  infift,  that  our  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
have  been"Ct>larupled'l)6th  by  Jews  and  Christians.  It 
wflT  be  inexpreffibly  difficult  to  undeceive  them,  and 
fcarce  poffible  to  diminifh  their  veneration  for  Moham- 
med and  -4/i,  who  were  both  very  extraordinary  men, 
and  the  fecond  a  man  of  unexceptionable  morals.  The 
Koran  fhines,  indeed,  with  a  borrowed  light,  fince  moft 
of  its  beauties  are  taken  from  our  Scriptures ;  but  it  has 
great  beauties,  and  the  Muselmdns  will  not  be  convinced 
that  they  were  borrowed.  The  Hindus,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  readily  admit  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel;  but 
they  contend,  that  it  is  perfeftly  confident  with  their 
Sdstras.  The  Deity,  they  fay,  has  appeared  innumerable 
times,  in  many  parts  of  this  world ;  and  of  all  worlds, 
for  the  falvation  of  his  creatures ;  and  though  we  adore 
him  in  one  appearance,  and  they  in  others,  yet  we  adore, 
they  fjty,  the  fame  God,  to  whom  our  feveral  worffiips7 
though  different  in  form,  are  equally  acceptable,  if  they 
be  fincere  in  fubftance.  We  may  afiure  ourfelves,  that 
neither  Muselmdns  nor  Hindus  will  ever  be  converted 
by  any  miffion  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  from  any 

other 
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other  Church ;  and  the  only  human  mode,  perhaps,  of 
caufing  fo  great  a  revolution,  will  be  to  tranflate  into 
Sanscrit  and  Persian  fuch  chapters  of  the  Prophets, 
particularly  of  Isaiah,  as  are  indifputably  Evangelical^ 
together  with  one  of  the  Gofpels;  and  a  plain  prefatory 
difcourfe,  containing  full  evidence  of  the  very  diftant 
ages,  in  which  the  prediftions  themfelves,  and  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Divine  Perfon  predifted,  were  feverally 
made  publick;  and  then  quietly  to  difperfe  the  work 
among  the  well-educated  natives;  with  whom,  if,  in 
due  time,  it  failed  of  producing  very  falutary  fruit  by 
its  natural  influence,  we  could  only  lament  more  than 
ever  the  ftrength  of  prejudice,  and  the  weaknefs  of  un- 
affifted  reafon. 


A  DESCRIP- 
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A  DESCRIPTION 

OF    A 

CAVE    NEAR    G  Y A. 

By  JOHN  HERBERT  HARINGTON,  Esq^ 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  Antiquities  of  Hindostan 
forming  one  of  the  feveral  objefts  propofed  by  the 
inltitution  of  our  Society,  with  the  hope  of  communicat- 
ing fomething  acceptable  on  this  head,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  a  late  excurfion  up  the  country,  to  fee  the 
Cave  which  Mr.  Hodgehis  a  few  years  fince  attempted 
to  vifit,  at  the  defire,  I  believe,  of  the  late  Governor 
General,  but  was  affaflinated  in  his  way  to  it  by  the 
followers  of  one  of  the  rebellious  Allies  of  Cheyt  Sing. 
On  my  defcribing  it  to  the  Prefident,  whom  I  had  the 
pleafure  to  accompany,  I  was  encouraged  by  him  to 
think  that  a  particular  account  of  it  would  be  curious 
and  ufeful ;  and  in  confequence  made  a  fecond  vifit  to 
it  from  Gydt  when  I  took  the  following  meafurements,' 
and,  by  the  means  of  my  Moonshee,  a  copy  of  the  infcrip-  % 
tion  on  it,  which  I  had  defpaired  of  presenting  to  you, 
but  in  its  original  language,  (a  Pandit  at  Bendris  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  get  it  read  during  thefe  laft  three 
months,)  till  the  kind  afliftance  of  Mr.  Wilkins  enabled 
me  to  add  the  accompanying  tranflation  and  remarks  to 
what  would  otherwife  have  given  little  fatisfaftion. 

The  hill,  or  rather  rock,  from  which  the  cavern  is 
dug,  lies  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  the  ancient  city 

of 
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of  Gyd9  and  feems  to  be  one  of  the  fouth  eaftern  hills  of 
the  chain  of  mountains  called  by  Kennel,  Caramshah% 
both  being  a  fhort  diftance  to  the  weft  of  the  Phulgo. 

It  is  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ndgurjenee  ; 
but  this  may  perhaps  be  a  modern  appellation,  no  men- 
tion of  it  being  made  in  the  infcription.  Its  texture  is 
a  kind  of  granite,  called  by  the  Mohummedan  natives 
Sung  Khdreh,  which  'compotes  the  whole  rock,  of  a  mo- 
derate height,  very  craggy  and  uneven,  and  fteep  in  its 
afcent. 

The  cave  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  declivity,  about 
two  thirds  from  the  fummit :  a  tree  immediately  before 
it  prevents  its  being  feen  from  the  bottom.  It  has  only 
one  narrow  entrance,  from  the  fouth,  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  fix  feet  high,  and  of  thicknefs  exactly 
equal.  This  leads  to  a  room  of  an  oval  form,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  which  I  meafured  twice,  and  found  to  be 
forty-four  feet  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  eighteen  feet 
ap4  a  half  in  breadth,  and  ten  feet  and  a  quarter  in 
height  at  the  centre.  This  immenfe  cavity  is  dug  en- 
tirely out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  is  exceedingly  well 
pplifhed,  but  without  any  ornament.  The  fame  (tone 
extends  much  farther  than  the  excavated  part,  on  each 
fide  of  it,  and  is  altogether,  I  imagine,  full  an  hundred 
feet  in  length.  The  inhabitants  near  know  nothing  of 
tts  hiftory  or  age ;  but  I  learnt  from  a  chief  of  the  neigh* 
bpuring  village,  that  a  tradition  is  extant  of  a  Mohum- 
medan,  named  Minhdj-u-deen,  having  performed  his 
cheelehy  or.  forty  days  devotion,  in  this  cavern ;  and 
that  he  was  cotemporary  with  Mukhdoom  Sherf-u-deeri, 
a  venerated  welee,  who  died  in  Behdr  in  the  590th  year 
of  the  Hijree;  and  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  aver  that 
he  himfclf  was  defcended  from  Minhdj-u-deen,  and  had 
records  at  Patna  of  his  family's  genealogy  to  the  pre- 
fent  time.  What  credit  is  due  to  this  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  fay  1  but  the  room  is  certainly  now  frequented 

by 
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by  Mohummedans,  and  has  been  for  fome  time,  as  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  mofque  clofe  before  it ;  and' 
within  a  raifed  terrace,  fuch  as  the  Mohummedan  de- 
votees are  ufed  to  conftrufit  for  their  religious  retire- 
ment.    There  are  two  infcriptions,  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  interior  part  of  the  entrance ;  impreffions  of  both 
-which  my  Moonshee  took  off  in  the  courfe  of  three  days, 
-with  much  trouble,  and  fufficient  accuracy,  to  enable   < 
Mr.  Wilkins  to  underftand  and  explain  the  whole  of 
one ;  though  many  Pandits^  I  was  informed,  who  had 
feen  the  original  engraving,  had  attempted  in  vain  to' 
decypher  it.     The  other,  which  confifts  of  one  line 
only,  is  unfortunately  of  a  different  chara&er,  and  re- 
mains ftill  unintelligible. 

The  following  letter  and  remarks,  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
has  favoured  me  with,  make  it  unneceffary  for  me  to 
fay  any  thing  of  the  contents  of  the  infcription.  I  can 
only  regret  with  him  that  the  date  is  yet  undifcovered ; 
as  what  is  now  but  a  gratification  of  curiofity,  might 
then  have  been  a  valuable  clue  to  the  illuftration  of* 
obfcure  events  in  ancient  hiftory.  There  are,  however, 
feveral  other  caves  in  the  adjoining  hills,  which  I  like- 5 
-wife  vifited,  but  had  not  time  to  take  the  infcriptions : 
and  from  thefe,  I  hope,  a  date  will  be  difcovered. 

Were  any  other  teftimony,  befides  the  infcriptions, 
wanted,  to  fliew  that  thefe  caves  were  religious  temples, 
the  remains  of  three  defaced  images  near  another,  which 
I  vifited,  called  Curram  Chossar,  would  be  fufficient 
proof  of  it.  A  third,  the  name  of  which  I  could  not 
learn,  has  its  entrance  very  curioufly  wrought  with  ele- 
phants and  other  ornaments,  of  which  I  hope  in  a  fhort 
time  to  prefent  a  drawing  to  the  Society. 
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A  LETTER 


FROM 

r 


CHARLES  WILKINS,  Esq 


TO 


THE  SECRETARY. 


DEAR  SIR, 


TLTAVING  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  make  out  the 
^■-^  whole  of  the  very  curious  Infcription  you  were  fo 
obliging  as  to  lend  me,  I  herewith  return  it,  accom- 
panied by  an  exa£t  Copy,  in  a  reduced  fize,  interlined 
"with  each  correfponding  letter  in  the  modern  Dewnagar 
%  charafter;  and  alfo  a  Copy  of  my  Tranflation,  which  is 
as  literal  as  the  idioms  would  admit  it  to  be. 

The  character  is  undoubtedly  the  molt  ancient  of  any 
that  have  hitherto  come  under  my  infpe£tion.  It  is 
not  only  diflimilar  to  that  which  is  now  in  ufe,  but 
even  very  materially  different  from  that  we  find  in 
infcriptions  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  But  though 
the  writing  be  not  modern,  the  language  is  pure  Sam- 
skreet,  written  in  a  long  verfe,  called  Sardoola-veekree- 
rMfta,  and  confifts  of  four  paufes,  of  nineteen  fyllables 
£acb,  in  this  form :  ° 


The  metre  was  no  fmall  help  in  decyphering  the 

vowels.  3 

The 
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The  firft  lines  of  the  firft  verfe  allude  to  the  (lory  of 
Bhawanee's  killing  the  evil  fpirit  MaluhhasGGr,  who, 
in  the  difguife  of  a  buffalo,  as  the  name  imports,  had 
fought  with  Eendru,  and  his  celeftial  bands,  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  defeated  him,  and  ufurped  his  throne.  The 
ftory  is  to  be  found  at  large  in  a  little  book  called 
Chandee.     The  vanquifhed  fpirits,  being  banifhed  the 
heavens,  and  doomed  to  wander  the  earth,  after  a  while 
affemble,  with  their  chief  Eendra  at  their  head,  and  re- 
folve  to  lay  their  grievances  before  Veeshnoo  and  Seev. 
Condufted  by  Brahma,  they  repair  into  the  prefence  of 
thofe  Deities,  who  heard  their  complaints  with  com- 
panion; and  their  anger  was  fo  violent  againft  Malite- 
s/iasoor9  that  a  kind  of  flame  iffued  from  their  mouths, 
and  from  the  mouths  of  the  reft  of  the  principal  Gods, 
of  which  was  formed  a  Goddefsof  inexpreffible  beauty 
with  ten  arms,  and  each  hand  holding  a  different  wea- 
pon.    This  was  a  transfiguration  of  Bhawanee^  the  con- 
fort  of  Seev,  under  which  flie  is  generally  called  Doorga. 
She  is  fent  againft  the  ufurper.  She  mounts  her  lion,  the 
gift  of  the  mountain  Heemalay,  (snowy,)  and  attacks 
the  monfter,  who  fhifts  his  form  repeatedly ;    till  at 
length  the  Goddefs  planteth  her  foot  upon  his  head9  and 
cuts  it  off  with  a-  fingle  ftroke  of  her  fword.     Imme- 
diately the  upper  part  of  a  human  body  iffues  through 
the  neck  of  the  headlefs  buffalo,  and  aims  a  ftroke,  which 
being  warded  off  by  the  lion  with  his  right  paw,  DoSrga 
puts  *an  end  to  the  combat,  by  piercing  him  through 
the  heart  with  a  fpear.     I  have  in  my  poffeffion  a  ftatue 
of  the  Goddefs  with  one  foot  on  her  lion,  and  the  other 
"  on  the  monfter,  in  the  attitude  here  laftly  defcribed. 

The  want  of  a  date  difappointed  my  expeftations.  I 
had  fome  hopes  that  it  was  contained  in  the  fingle  Hne, 
which  you  informed  me  was  taken  from  another  part  of 
the  cave ;  but,  although  I  have  not  yet  fucceeded  in 
making  out  the  whole,  I  have  difcovered  enough  to 
convince  me  that  it  contains  nothing  but  an  invocation. 

If 


Charles  wil&ins,  Egg*'  a8l 

IF  you  fhduld  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  corre&  Copies 
of  the  reft  of  the  Infcriptions  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Caves  of  thofe  mountains,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  we 
fhall  meet  with  fome  circumftance  or  other  that  will 
.  .guide  us  to  a  difcovery  of  their  antiquity. 


I  have  the  pleafure  to  fubfcribe  myfetfi 


DEAR  SIR, 


e  ' 


Your  very  fincere  Friend, 


And  obedient  humble  Servant 


CHARLES  WILKIN& 


Catcuiia,  ijth  March,  1785. 
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WHEN  the  foot  of  the  Goddefs  (a)  was,  with  its 
tinkling  ornaments,  planted  upon  the  head  of 
MakSeshasoor,  (b)  all  the  bloffom  of  the  new-blown 
flower  of  the  fountain  (c)  was  difperfed  with  difgrace 
by  its  fuperior  beauty.  May  that  foot,  radiant  with  a 
fringe  ot  refulgent  beams  iffuing  from  its  pure  bright 
nails,  endue  you  with  a  fteady  and  an  unexampled  devo- 
tion, offered  up  with  fruits,  and  (hew  you  the  way  to 
dignity  and  wealth  I 

The  illuftrious  Yagna  Parma  was  a  Prince  whofe 
greatnefs  confided  in  free-will  offerings*  His  reputation 
was  as  unfullied  as  the  Moon.  He  Was  renowned  amOhgft 
the  Martial  Tribes;  and  although  he  was,  by  defcent, 
by  wifdom,  courage,  charity,  and  other  qualities,  the 
fore-leader  of  the  royal  line ;  yet,  from  the  natural  hu- 
mility of  his  temper,  he  difturbed  not  the  powerful 
ocean. 

His  aufpicious  fon,  Sardoola  Farma,  a  Prince  whofe 
magnificence  flowed,  as  it  were,  from  the  tree  of  imagi- 
nation, (d)  difplayed  the  enfign  of  royalty  in  facrifices, 

(a)  Bhawanlt  the  wife  of  Seen* 

(b)  The  name  of  an  evil  Spirit. 

(c)  Epithet  of  the  lotus. 

(d)  In  the  original  Katpa-tarvo,  a  fabulous  tree  which  yielded 
Very  thing  that  wac  ckmaivded. 

and 
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And  the  world  was  fubdded  by  his  infinite  renowii.  He 
gratified  the  hopes  of  relations,  friends,  and  dependants ; 
and  honour  v/as  achieved  from  the  deed  of  death  (e)  neajC 
the  uprifing  ocean* 

By  his  pious  fon,  called  Ananta  Varma  becaufe  of 
his  infinite  renown,  the  holy  abode  of  us  Contempla- 
tive men,  who  are  always  ftudious  for  his  good,  and 
employed  in  his  fervice,  hath  been  increafed,  and  ren- 
dered famous,  as  long  as  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  and  Moon* 
and  ftafry  Heaven*  (hall  endure;  and  Katyayariee  (f) 
having  taken  fanftuary,  and  being  placed*  in  this  cavern 
of  the  wonderful  Vten'dya  (g)  mountains* 

The  holy  Prince  gave  unto  Bhciwariee^  in  perpetuity* 

the  village  ■    < (h)  and  its  hilly  lands,  by  whofe 

lofty  mountain-tops  the  funny  beams  are  call  in  fhade. 
its  filth  and  impunities  are  wafhed  away  by  the  precious 
flores  of  the  Mahanada,  (j)  and  it  is  refrefhed  by  the 
bree2es  from  the  waving  Pretyangbtis  (A)  and  Bakoblas 
(I)  of  its  groves* 

{*)  He  was  probably  carried  to  Gauga-Sagar  to  die. 

(f)  One  of  the  names  of  Doorga  or  Bo<wanee, 

fg)  The  name  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  commences  at  Ghuuau 

fSJ  The  name,  which  confided  of  two  long  fyllables,  is  wanting  in 
the  original,  . 

(i)  Probably  the  river  called  the  Mahonab  in  Rinnsi/s  Map  of 
South  Bahar. 

(k)  Probably  the  Cham}<u 
*    (l)M<mlfert$ 
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COPIED  FROM  A  STONE  AT  BOODDHA  GAY  A. 
'     By  Mr.  WILMOT,  1785. 
Translated  by  CHARLES  WILKINS,  Esq. 

TN  the  midft  of  a  wild  and  dreadful  foreft,  flourifliing 
■*•  with  trees  of  fweet-fcented  flowers,  and  abounding 
in  fruits  and  roots,  infefted  with  lions  and  tigers,  defti- 
tute  of  human  fociety,  and  frequented  by  the  Moonees, 
refided  Bobd-dha,  the  Author  of  Happinefs,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Narayan.  This  Deity  Haree,  who  is  the  Lord 
Hareesa,  the  poffeffor  of  all,  appeared  in  this  ocean  of 
natural  Beings  at  the  clofe  of  the  Devapara^  and  begin- 
ning of  the  Kalee  Yoog.  He  who  is  omniprefent,  and 
everlaftingly  to  be  contemplated,  the  Supreme  Being* 
the  Eternal  One,  the  Divinity  worthy  to  be  adored  by 
the  mod  praife- worthy  of  mankind,  appeared  here  with 
a  portion  of  his  divine  nature. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  illuftrious  Amara^  renowned 
amongft  men,  coming  here,  difcovered  the  place  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  Bood-dha,  in  the  great  foreft.  The 
wife  Jmara  endeavoured  to  render  the  God  Bbcd-dha 
propitious  by  fuperior  fervice;  and  he  remained  in  the 
foreft  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  years  feeding  upon  roots 
and  fruits,  and  fleeping  upon  the  bare  earth ;  and  he 
performed  the  vow  of  a  Moonce^  and  was  without  tranf- 

greffioo* 


-i-LrtrTi*; 


<c 
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;  greffion.  He  performed  afts  of  fevere  mortification,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  infinite  refolution,  with  a  companionate 
heart.     One  night  he  had  a  vifion,  and  heard  a  voice 
faying,  "  Name  whatever  boon  thou  wantelt."     J  mar  a  . 
Deva,  having  heard  this,  was  aftonilhed,  and  with  du* 
reverence  replied,  "  Firft,  give  me  a  vifitation,  and  then 
f<  grantme  fuch  a  boon."     He  had  another  cream  in 
the  night,  and  the  voice  faid,  <c  How  can  there  be  an 
apparition  in  the  Kalee  Yoog?  The  fame  reward  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fight  of  an  image,  or  from  the 
worfhip  of  an  image   as  may  be  derived  from   the 
€€  immediate  vifitation  of  a  Deity."    Having  heard  this, 
he  caufed  an  image  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  Ii:od-dhi  to 
be  made,  and  he  worfhipped  it,  according  to  the  law, 
■with  perfumes,  incenfes,  and  the  like;  and  he  thus  glo- 
rified the  name  of  that  Supreme  Being,  the  incarnation 
of  a  portion  otVeeshnoo:  "  Reverence  be  unto  thee  in 
*4  the  form  of  Bdcddha!  Reverence  be  unto  the  Lord 
fC  of  the  Earth  ?  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  an  incarnation 
**  of  the  Deity  and  the  Eternal  One!  Reverence  be  unto 
u  thee,  O  God,  in  the  form  of  the  God  of  Mercy  :  the 
"  difpeller  of  pain  and  trouble,  the  Lord  of  all  things, 
€t  the  Deity  who  overcometh  the  fins  of  the  Kalee  Yoog9 
*€  the  Guardian  of  the  Univerfe,  the  Emblem  of  Mercy 
u  toward  thofe  who  ferve  thee — O'ra/the  poffeffor  of  all 
c<  things  in  vital  form !  Thou  art  Brahma>  Veesknoo^  and 
••  Mahisa  !  Thou  art  Lord  of  the  Univerfe !  Thou  art, 
*€  under  the  proper  form  of  all  things,  moveable  and 
cc  immoveable,  the  pofl'eflbr  of  the  whole !  and  thus  I 
€t  adore  thee.  Reverence  be  unto  the  Beftower  of  Sal- 
u  vation,  and  Resheekesa,  the  Ruler  of  the  Faculties  I 
Reverence  be  unto  thee  (Kisava)  the  Deftroyer  of  the 
Evil  Spirit  Keaee!  O,  Damordara,  fhew  me  favour! 
46  Thou  art  he  who  refteth  upon  the  face  of  the  milky 
"  ocean,  and  who  lyeth  upon  the  ferpent  Sisd.     Thou 
**  zxtTriteviekrama,  who  at  three  ftrides  encompafled  the 
"  Earth !  I  adore  thee,  who  art  celebrated  by  a  thoufand 
*f  names,  and  under  various  forms  in  the  fhape  of 

'  "  Biicd- 
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«€  Bbod-dha>  the  God  of  Mercy !  Be  propitious,  O  Moft 
«  High  God  r 

Having  thus  worfhipped  the  Guardian  of  Mankind, 
he  became  like  one  of  the  jult.  He  joyfully  caufed  a 
holy  temple  to  be  built,  of  a  wonderful  conftru6tion,and 
therein  were  fet  up  the  divine  foot  of  Feeshnoo,  for  ever 
purifier  of  the  fins  of  mankind,  the  images  of  the  PJn- 
dtios,  and  of  the  defcents  of  Veeshnoo ;  and  in  like  man* 
tier  of  Brahma,  and  the  reft  of  the  Divinities. 

This  place  is  renowned  ;  and  it  is  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  Bhocd-dhci  Gay  a.  The  forefathers  of  him  who 
(hall  perforip  the  ceremony  of  the  Sradha  at  this  place 
ihall  obtain  falvation.  The  great  virtue  of  the  Sradha 
performed  here,  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  called  VayeH* 
poorSna  :  an  Epitome  of  which  hath  by  me  been  en- 
graved upon  (lone. 

F^eUramadeetyayN&s  certainly  a  king  renowned  in  the 
world.  So  in  his  court  there  were  nine  learned  men* 
celebrated  under  the  epithet  of  the  Nava-ratnanee^  or 
nine  jewels  ;  one  of  whom  was  Amara  J)eva,  who  waa 
the  king's  chief  counfellor,  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
profound  learning,  and  the  greateft  favourite  of  his 
prince.  He  it  certainly  was  who  built  the  holy  temple^ 
which  deftroyeth  fin,  in  a  place  in  Jamboodiveep,  where 
the  mind  being  fteady,  it  obtains  itswifties;  and  in  & 
place  where  it  may  obtain  falvation,  reputation,  and  en-» 
loyment,  even  in  the  country  of  Bharatc>>  and  the  pro-* 
vince  of  Keekata,  where  the  place  of  B6ed-dha>  purifier 
of  the  finful,  is  renowned.  A  crime  of  an  hundred  fold 
(hall  undoubtedly  be  expiated  from  a  fight  thereof,  of 
9.  thou  fund  fold  from  a  touch  thereof,  and  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  fold  from  worfhipping  thereof.  But  where  is 
the  ufe  of  faying  fo  much  of  the  great  virtues  of  thik 
place  ?  |Lven  the  hofts  of  heaven  worfhip  with  joyful 

fervicc  both  <toy  &nd  eight. 

.  Thaft 
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That  it  may  be  known  to  learned  men,  that  he  verily 
erefted  the  houfe  ofBood-dha,  I  have  recorded,  upon  a 
ftone,  the  authority  of  the  place,  as  a  felf-evident  tefti- 
mony,  on  Friday,  the  fourth  day  of  the  new  moon,  in 
the  month  of  Madhoo,  when  in  the  feventh  or  manfion 
ofG&nisOj  and  in  the  year  of  the  Era  of  Peehramadeetya 
1005. 
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XII, 


To 


Sscreta&y  to  the  Asjatick  Society*  *  •. 

SIR, 

BEFORE  I  left  Calcutta,  a  Gentleman,  'with  whom  I 
chanced  to  be  diicourfing  of  that  feft.  of  people 
who  are  diitinguifhed  from  the  worfhippers  of  Brlhm^ 
and  the  followers  of  Makommecl,  by  the  appellation  Seek, 
informed  me  that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
them  fettled  in  the  city  of  Patna,  where  they  had  a 
College  for  teaching  the  tenets  of  their  philofophy.  As 
.J? atria  was  in  my  way  to  Banaris%  I  no  foop.er  arrived 
there,  than  I  inquired  after  the  College,  and  I  v.  as  pre- 
fently  concjufted  to  it;  and  I  now  re  que  ft  you  will 
pleafe  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  fewObfervations  and 
Inquiries  which  a  fingle  vifu  of  about  two  hours  would 
#dmit  of  my  making.  If,  fuch  as  they  are,  they  (hould 
hereafter  be  found  ufeful,  either  as  a  clue  to  guide  an- 
other in  his  refearches  in  the  fame  path,  or  to  add  to 
fome  future  account  to  render  it  more  complete,  my 
end  in  troubling  you  to  lay  it  before  the  Society  is  fully 
anfwered. 

J  have  the  honour  to  fubferibe  myfelf, 
SIR, 

Your  mqft  obedient  humble  Servant, 

CHARLES  WILKINS. 

Bafiaris,  i&(  March,  J 781* 
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Observations  on  the  Seeks  and  their  College, 

« 

I  FOUND  the  College  of  the  Seeks  fituated  in  one  of  the 
narrow  ftreets  of  Patna^  at  no  very  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  Cuftom-houfe.  I  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  outward  gate ;  but  as  foon  as  I  came  to  the  fteps 
which  led  up  into  the  Chapel,  or  public  hall,  I  was 
civily  accofted  by  two  of  the  Society.  1  afked  them  if 
I  might  afcend  into  the  hall.  They  fakl  it  was  a  place 
of  worfhip,  open  to  me  and  to  all  men ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  intimated,  that  I  muft  take  off  my  fhoes. 
As  I  confidered  this  ceremony  in  the  fame  light  as  un- 
covering my  head  upon  entering  any  of  our  temples 
dedicated  to  the  Deity,  I  did  not  hefitate  to  comply; 
and  I  was  then  politely  conduced  into  the  hall,  and  feated 
upon  a  carpet  in  the  midft  of  the  affembly,  which  was  fo 
numerous  as  almoft  to  fill  the  room.  The  whole  build- 
ing forms  a  fquare  of  about  forty  feet,  raifed  from  the 
ground  about  fix  or  eight  fteps.  The  hall  is  in  the 
center,  divided  from  four  other  apartments  by  wooden 
arches,  upon  pillars  of  the  fame  materials,  all  neatly 
carved.  This  room  is  rather  longer  than  it  is  broad. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  a  neat  carpet,  and  furnifhed 
with  fix  or  feven  low  defks,  on  which  flood  as  many 
of  the  books  of  their  law ;  and  the  walls,  above  the 
arches,  were  hung  with  European  looking-glafles  in 
gold  frames,  and  piftures  of  Mussulman  Princes  and 
Hindoo  Deities.  A  little  room,  which,  as  you  enter,  is 
fituated  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  hall,  is  the  chancel, 
and  is  fornifhed  with  an  altar  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
gold,  upon  which  was  laid  a  round  black  fhield  over  a 
long  broad  fword,  and  on  either  fide  a  chowry  of  pea- 
cock's feathers,  mounted  in  a  filver  handle.  The  altagr 
was  raifed  a  little  above  the  ground,  in  a  declining  pofi- 
tjon.  Before  it  flood  a  low  kind  of  throne  plated  with 
filver;  but  rather  too  fmall  to  be  ufeful ;  about  it  were  fo 

veral 
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veral  filver  flower  pots  and  rofe-water  bottles;  and  on  the 
left  hand  ftood  three  fmall  urns,  which  appeared  to  be 
copper,  furnifhed  with  notches  to  receive  the  donations 
of  the  charitable.  There  ftood  alfo  near  the  altar,  on  a 
low  deflc,  a  great  book,  of  a  folio  fize,  from  which  fome 
portions  are  daily  read  in  their  divine  fervice.  It  was 
covered  over  with  a  blue  mantle,  on  which  were  print- 
ed, in  filver  letters,  fome  fele£l  paflages  of  their  law. 


After  I  had  had  a  long  converfation  with  two  of  the 
congregation,  who  had  politely  feated  themfelves  on  each 
fide  of  cne  on  the  carpet,  and  whom  I  found  very  intelli- 
gent, notice  was  given  that  it  was  noon,  and  the  hour  of 
divine  fervice.  The  congregation  arranged  themfelves 
upon  the  carpet,  on  each  fide  of  the  hall,  fo  as  to  leave 
a  ipace  before  the  altar  from  end  to  end.  The  great 
book,  deft,  and  all,  was  brought  with  fome  little  cere- 
taomy  from  the  altar,  and  placed  at  the  oppofite  extre- 
mity of  the  hall.  An  old  man,  with  a  reverend  filver 
beard,  kneeled  down  before  the  deft  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  altar ;  and  on  one  fide  of  him  fat  a  man  with 
a  ffiiall  drum,  and  two  or  three  with  cymbals.  The 
book  was  sow  opened,  tod  the  old  ma®  began  to  chart 
to  the  time  of  the  drum  and  the  cymbals;  and,  at  the 
eonclufion  of  every  verfe,  mod  of  the  congregation 
joined  chorus  in  a  refponfe,  with  countenances  exhibit* 
htg  great  marks  of  joy.  Their  tones  were  by  no  meaw 
barih ;  the  time  was  quick :  and  I  learnt  that  the  fubje& 
was  a  Hymn  in  praife  of  the  unity,  the  omnip  defence;, 
and  the  omnipotence,  of  the  Deity.  I  was  fingtir 
larly  delighted  with  the  geftures  of  the  old  #wv:  J 
x*ever  faw  a  countenance  fo  expreflive  of  infelt  joy# 
wfciHt  he  turned  about  from  one  to  the  other,  as  it 
were,  befpeaking  their  affents  to  thofe  troths  which  \w 
very  foul  feemed  to  be  engaged  in  chanting  forth.  The 
Hymn  being  concluded,  which  confided  of  about  twenty 
verfea,  the  whole  congregation  got  up,  and  prefaced  their 

faces 
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faces  with  joined  hands  towards  the  altar,  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer.   A  young  man  now  ftood  forth, ;  and,  with  a 
Joud  voice  and  diftinft  accent,  folemnly  pronounced  a 
long  prayer,  or  kind  of  liturgy,  at  certain  periods  of 
which  all  the  people  joined  in  a  general  refponfe,  fay- 
ing, Wa  Gooroo  /  They  prayed  a  gain  ft  temptation ;  for 
grace  to  do  good  ;  for  the  general  good  of  mankind; 
a  particular  bleffing  to  the  Seeks;   and  for  the  fafety 
of  thofe  who  at  that  time  were  on  their  travels.     This 
prayer  was  followed  by  a  fhort  bleffing  from  the  old 
inan,  and  an  invitation  to  the  a  (Terribly  to  partake  of  a 
friendly  feaft.     The  book  was  then  clofed,  and  reftored 
to  its  place  at  the  altar;  and  the  people  being  feated  aa 
before,  two  men  entered,  bearing  a  large  iron  caldron, 
called  a  curray>  juft  taken  from  the  fire,  and  placed  it 
in  the  center  of  the  hall  upon  a  low  ftool.     Thefe  were 
followed   by  others  with  five  or  fix  difhes,    fome  of 
which  were  of  filver,  and  a  large  pile  of  leaves,  fewed 
together  with  fibres,  in  the  form  of  plates.     One  of 
thefe  plates  was  given  to  each  of  the  company  without 
tliftinaion;  and  the  difhes  being  filled  from  the  caldron, 
their  contents  were  ferved  out  till  every  one  had  got 
bis  fhare.     Myfelf  was  not  forgotten ;    and,  as  I  was 
refolved  not  to  give  them  the  (mailed  occafion  for 
offence,  I  ate  up  my  portion.     It  was  a  kind  of  fweet- 
meat,  of  the  confidence  of  foft  brown  fugar,  compofed 
of  flower  and  fugar  mixed  up  with  clarified  butter, 
which  is  called  ghee.     Had  not  the  ghee  been  rancid,  I 
Should  have  relifhed  it  better.     We  were  next  ferved 
with  a  few  fugar  plums :  and  here  ended  the  feaft  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day.   They  told  me  the  religious 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  daily  repeated  five  times.     I 
now  took  my  leave,  inviting  fome  of  the  principal  men 
amongft  them,  who  were  about  to  return  to  their  own 
Country  through  Banaris,  to  pay  me  a  vifit. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  converfation  I  was  engaged  in 
the  two  Seeks  before  the  fervke,  I  was  able  to 
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gather  the  following  circumftances.     That  the  founder 
of  their  faith  was  called  Naneek  Salt,  who  flourifhed 
about  four  hundred  years  ago  at  Punjab,  and  who,  be- 
fore his  apoftafy,  was  a  Hindoo  of  the  Kshetry,  or  mili- 
tary tribe  ;  and  that  his  body  difappeared  as  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Mussulmans  were  difputing  for  it;  for  upon 
their  removing  the  cloth  which  covered  it,  it  wa*gone. 
That  he  left  behind  him  a  book,  compofed  by  himfelf, 
in  verfe,  and  the  language  of  Punjab,  (but  a  chara&er 
partly  of  his  own  invention ;)  which  teaches  the  doc- 
trines of   the   faith   he  had  eftablifhed.       That  they 
call  this  charaflter,  in  honour  of  their  founder,  Gooroo* 
Moekhee:  Ci  from  the  mouth  of  the  preceptor."     That 
this  book,  of  which  that  ftanding  near  the  altar,  and  feve- 
jral  others  in  the  hall,  were  copies,  teaches  that  there  is 
but  one  God,  omnipotent  and  omniprefent ;  filling  all 
ipace,  and  pervading  all  matter  ;    and  that  he  is  to  be 
vorfhipped  and  invoked.     That  there  will  be  a  day  of 
retribution,    when  virtue  will  be  rewarded  and  vice 
punifhed ;    (I  forgot  to  afk  in  what  manner.)     That  it 
not  only  commands  univerfal  toleration,  but  forbid* 
difputes  with  thofe  of  another  perfuafion.     That  it  for- 
bids murder,  theft,  and  fuch  other  deeds  as  are,  by  the 
majority  of  mankind,  efteemed  crimes  againft  fociety  ; 
and  inculcates  the  praflice  of  all  the  virtues,  but  par- 
ticularly an  univerfal  philanthropy,  and  a  general  hoC- 
pitality  to  ftrangers  and  travellers.     This  is  all  my  fhort 
vifit  would  permit  me  to  learn  of  this  book.     Jt  is  a 
jblio  volume,  containing  about  four  or  five  hundred 
pages. 

They  told  me  further,  that  fome  years  after  this  book 
'  of  Naneek  Sah  had  been  promulgated,  another  made-its 
appearance,  now  held  in  almoft  as  much  efteem  as  the 
former.  The  name  of  the  author  has  efcaped  my  me- 
mory; but  they  favoured  me  with  an  extraft  from  the 
book  itfelf  in  praife  of  the  Deity.  The  paffage  had 
ftruck  my  ear  pn  my  firft  entering  the  hall,  when  the 
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ftudents  were  all  engaged  in  reading.  From  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  language  to  the  Hindovee,  and  many 
Shanscrit  words,  I  was  able  to  underftand  a  good  deal 
of  it;  and  I  hope,  at  fome  future  period,  to  have  the 
honour  of  laying  a  Tranflation  of  it  before  the  Society^ 
They  told  me  I  might  have  copies  of  both  their  books, 
if  I  would  be  at  the  expence  of  transcribing  them. 


I  next  inquired  why  they  were  called  Seeks,  and  they 
told  me  it  was.a  word  borrowed  from  one  of  the  com- 
mandments of  their  founder,  which  fignifies,  cc  Learn 
"  thou ;"  and  that  it  was  adopted  to  dillinguifli  the  feft 
foon  after  he  difappeared.  The  word,  as  is  well  known, 
has  the  lame  import  in  the  Hindoovee. 


I  afked  them  what  were  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  ad- 
mitting a  profelyte.  A  perfon  having  (hewn  a  fincere 
inclination  to  renounce  his  former  opinions  to  any  five 
or  more  Seeks  affembled  together,  in  any  place,  as  well 
on  the  highway  as  in  a  houfe  of  worfhip,  they  fend  to 
the  firft  fhop  where  fweetmeats  are  fold,  and  procure  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  particular  fort,  which  is  very  com- 
mon, and,  as  I  recoiled,  they  call  Batusa;  and  having 
diluted  it  in  pure  water,  they  fprinkle  fome  of  it  on  the 
body,  and  into  the  eyes  of  the  convert;  whilft  one  of 
the  belt  inftrufted  repeats  to  him,  in  any  language  with 
which  he  is  converfant,  the  chief  canons  of  their  faith, 
exa&ing  from  him  a  folemn  promife  to  abide  by  them 
the  reft  of  his  life.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremony. 
The  new  convert  may  then  choofe  a  Gooroo,  or  precep- 
tor, to  teach  him  the  language  of  their  fcriptures,  whp 
firft  gives  him  the  alphabet  to  learn,  and  fo  leads  him 
on,  by  flow  degrees,  until  he  wants  no  further  inftruc- 
tion.  They  offered  to  admit  me  into  their  Society;  but 
I  declined  the  honour;  contenting  myfelf  with  the 
alphabet;  which  tbey  told  me  to  guard  as  the  apple  of 
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my  eye,  as  it  was  a  facred  charaQer.  Lfind  it  difFerJ 
but  little  from  the  Dewnagur:  the  number,  order,  andr 
powers  of  the  letters  are  exa&ly  the  fame.  The  lan- 
guage itfelf  is  a  mixture  of  Persian,  Arabick,  and  fome 
Skanscrity  grafted  upon  the  provincial  dialed  of  Pun-t 
jab,  >vhich  is  a  kind  of  Jjfindoovee,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called  by  us,  Moon. 
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XIII. 

AN  EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 

FROM 

FRANCIS  FOWKE,  Esq. 

1 

To  the  PRESIDENT. 

THE  drawings  of  Jeeivun  Shah  and  the  Been  will  bs 
difpatched  in  a  fmali  boat  to-morrow.  You  wifhed 
to  have  had  the  two  attendant  muficians  in  the  fame 
drawing  with  Jeewun  Shah:  but  the  draftfman  was  not 
equal  to  the  perfpe&ive  of  this :  he  would  have  run  all 
the  figures  one  into  the  other :  and  as  he  has  fucceeded 
tolerably  well  with  the  principal  figures,  I  thought  it 
was  better  to  be  fure  of  that,  efpecially  as  the  other 
figures  can  eafily  be  added  by  an  European  artift.  I  have 
a  double  pleafure  in  fending  you  the  enclofed  account 
of  the  Been.  In  obliging  you,  I  look  forward  to  the 
inftru&ive  amufement  1  lhall  fhare  with  the  public  at 
large  in  the  refult  of  your  refearches  into  this  fubjeft  of 
Indian  mufic ;  and  I  am  exceedingly  happy,  by  furnifh- 
ing  you  with  fafts,  highly  neceffary  indeed,  but  the 
mere  work  of  care  and  obfervation*  to  give  you  greater 
leHtirc  for  the  contemplation  of  the  whole.  Yogi  may 
abfolutely  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  all  that  I  have 
faid  refpe&ing  the  conftruSion  and  fcale  of  this  inftru- 
ttent ;  it  has  all  been  done  by  meafurement :  and,  with 
Regard  to  the  intervals,  I  would  not  depend  upon  my 
car,  but  had  the  Been  tuned  to  the  harpfichord,  and 
Cotiipared  the  inftruments  carefully,  note  by  note,  mora 
than  once.  What  I  myfelf  am  aware  of,  will  certainly 
not  efcape  your  penetration,  that  there  may  be  a  little 
t>Fthe  bias  of  hypothefis,  or  an  opinion  pretty  flrongly 
dftaMifhed,  in  what  I  have  faid  of  the  confined  modu- 
lation of  the  Indian  piufic.  But  it  is  eafy  tp  feparate 
%  my 
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my  experiments  and  conje&ures ;  and  my  prejudiced 
cannot  miflead  you ;  though  they  may  poflibly  fuggeft 
a  ufeful  hint,  as  half  errors  often  do. 

■ 

The  Been  is  a  fretted  inftrument  of  the  guittaf  kind* 
The  finger-board  is  2  i4ths  inches  long.  A  little  beyond 
each  end  of  the  finger-board  are  two  large  gourds,  and 
beyond  theft  are  the  pegs  and  tail-piece  which  hold  the 
itfires.  The  whole  length  of  the  inftrument  is  three  feet 
feven  inches.  The  firft  gourd  is  fixed  at  ten  inches 
from  the  top,  and  the  fecond  at  about  two  feet  11^. 
The  gourds  are  very  large,  about  fourteen  inches  dia* 
meter,  and  have  a  round  piece  cut  out  of  the  bottom, 
about  five  inches  diameter.  The  finger-board  is  about 
two  inches  wide..  The  wires  are  feven  in  number,  and 
confift  of  two  fteel  ones,  very  clofe  together,  in  thi 
right  fide ;  four  brafs  ones  on  the  finger-board ;  an< 
one  brafs  one  on  the  left  fide.  They  are  tuned  in  the 
following  manner. 
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The  great  Angularity  of  this  inftrument  is  the  height 
of  the  frets ;  that  neareft  the  nut  is  one  inch  -J,  and  that 
at  the  other  extremity  about  |ths  of  an  inch,  and  th? 
decreafe  is  pretty  gradual.  By  this  means  the  finger 
never  touches  the  finger-board  itfelf.  The  frets  are 
fixed  on  with  wax  by  the  performer  himfelf,  which  he 
does  intirely  by  ear.  This  was  afferted  by  Pear  Cawnf 
tbe  brother  of  Jeewun  Shah,  who  was  ill  at  the  time ; 

but 
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but  Pear  Caivn  is  a  performer  very  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  Jeewun  Shah.  The  frets  of  Pear  Cawris 
inftrument  were  tolerably  exa&.  Any  little  difference 
is  eafily  corrected  by  the  preflure  of  the  finger.  Indeed, 
the  performers  are  fond,  on  any  note  that  is  at  all  long, 
of  preffing  the  firing  very  hard,  and  letting  it  return  im- 
mediately to  its  natural  tenfion,  which  produces  a  found 
fometbing  like  the  clofe  (hake  on  the  violin ;  but  not 
with  fo  agreeable  an  effeft ;  for  it  appears  fometimes  to 
alter  the  found  half  a  tone. 


The  frets  are  nineteen  in  number.  The  notes  that 
they  give  will  appear  on  the  following  fcale.  I  hr.ve 
^dded  below  the  names  which  the  performer  himfelf 
gives  to  the  notes  in  his  own  language.  It  is  very  ob~ 
feyrable,  that  the  femitones  change  their  names  on  the 
lame  femitone  as  in  the  European  fcale. 
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On  the  wires  R  and  S,  which  are  thofe  principally 
ufed,  there  is  an  extent  of  two  oftaves,  a  whole  note  with 
all  the  half  notes  complete  in  the  firft  o&ave,  but  the  g  Jj, 
and  b  \f  wanting  in  the  fecond.     The  performer's  apo- 
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logy  for  this  was,  that  he  could  eafily  get  thofe  notes  by 
prefling  the  firing  a  little  hard  upon  the  frets  f  $  and  a  t}, 
which  is  very  true  from  the  height  of  the  frets  ;  but  he 
afferted  that  this  was  no  defeft  in  his  particular  inftru- 
ment,  but  that  all  Beens  were  made  fo.  The  wires  TU 
are  feldom  ufed,  except  open. 


The  Been  is  held  over  the  left  fhoulder,  the  upper 
Igourd  refting  on  that  fhoulder^  and  the  lower  one  on 
the  right  kpee. 


The  frets  are  (lopped  with  the  left-hand ;  the  firft 
and  fecond  fingers  are  principally  ufed.  The  little  fin- 
ger of  the  hand  is  fometimes  ufed  tqkftrike  the  note  V. 
The  third  finger  is  feldom  ufed,  the  hafid  fhifting  up  and 
down  the  finger-board  with  great  rapidity.  The  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  are  ufed  to  ftrike  the  firings  of  this 
hand  ;  fhe  third  finger  is  never  ufed.  The  two  firft 
Ifingers  flrike  the  wires  on  the  finger-board,  and  the  little 
finger  ftrikes  the  two  wires.  The  two  firft  fingers,  of 
|this  hand  are  defended  by  a  piece  of  wire  put  on  the 
tops  of  them  in  the  manner  of  a  thimble :  when  the 
[performer  plays  ftrong,  this  caufes  a  very  jarring  dif- 
agreeable  found;  whereas,  when  he  plays  foftly,  the 
tone  of  the  iriftrument  is  remarkably  pleafing. 


The  ftyle  of  mufic  on  this  inftrument  is  in  general 
that  of  great  execution.  I  could  hjirdly  ever  difcover 
any  regular  air  or  fubjefl.  The  mufio  feems  to  confift 
of  a  number  of  detached  paflages,  fome  very  regular 
in  their  afcent  and  defcent :  and  thofe  that  are  played 
foftly,  are  moft  of  them  both  uncommon  and  pleafing. 


The  open  wires  are  ftruck,  from  time  to  time,  in  a 

manner 
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manner  that,  I  think,  prepares  the  ear  for  a  change  of 
modulation,  to  which  the  uncommonly  full  and  fine 
tones  of  thefe  notes  greatly  contribute  ;  but  the  ear  is, 
I  think,  always  difappointed  :  and  if  there  is  ever  any 
tranfition  from  the  principal  key,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  very  fhort.  Were  there  any  other  circumftances 
refpefting  the  Indian  mufic,  which  led  to  fuppofe  that 
it  has,  at  fome  period,  been  much  fuperior  to  the  prefent 
pra&ice,  the  ftyle*  fcale,  and  antiquity  of  this  inftru- 
znentj  would,  I  think,  greatly  confirm  the  fuppofition. 
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MAHWAH    TREE, 


By  Lieut.  CHARLES  HAMILTON. 


THERE  is  a  very  curious  and  ufeful  tree  callecTby 
the  natives  of  Bahar,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, the  Mdhwah  or  Mdwee :  but  the  Sanscrit  name  is 
Madhuca,  or  Madhudruma* 

It  is  of  the  clafs  of  the  Polyandria  Monogynia  of 
Linn&uS)  but  of  a  genus  not  defcribed  by  him. 

The  calyx  is  monophyllousi  quadrifid,  half  divided, 
and  imbricated  in  its  divided  part;  the  two  oppofitq 
and  outer  covering,  in  part^  the  two  oppofite  and  inner 
parts. 

The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  having  an  inflated  tube 
for  its  lower  part,  of  near  an  inch  long,  thick,  flefhy,  and 
of  a  cream  colour :  from  this  arife  nine  fmall  leaves,  as  it 
were,  like  petals,  from  a  calyx,  that  are  imbricated  and 
twifted  one  over  the  other,  from  right  to  left,  clafping 
the  lower  part  of  the  ftyle  in  a  point ;  by  which  they 
feem  to  ferve,  in  fome  refpeft,  like  forceps,  to  detach 
the  whole  corolla  at  the  feafon  of  its  dropping. 

Thetf 
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There  are  no  filaments  :  but  the  anther^  which  are 
in  number  molt  commonly  twenty-fix,  long,  fcabrous, 
and  fpear-headed,  are  inferted  in  rows,  on  the  infide 
and  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

mm 

The  style  is  long,  round,  and  tapering,  and  proje&s 
about  an  inch  beyond  the  corolla.  It  is  Succeeded  by  a 
drupe,  with  a  thick  pericarpium,  bilocular,  containing 
two  feeds  or  kernels  covered  with  a  dark  brown  (kin. 
There  are  often,  however^  three  of  thefe  in  three  fepa- 
rate  divifions. 

The  flowers  rife  in  bunches  from  the  extremities  of 
the  fmaller  branches;  and  have  each  a  pedicle  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Thefe  are  moftly  turned  down- 
wards, whence  the  corollas  more  eafily  drop  off. 

Thfc  tree,  when  full  grown,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  com- 
mon mango-tree,  with  a  bufhy  head,  and  oval  leaves,  a 
little  pointed.  Its  roots  fpreading  horizontally,  are  funk 
but  little  in  the  earth.  The  trunk,  which  is  often  of  a 
confiderable  thicknefs,  rifes  feldom  to  any  great  height, 
without  giving  off  branches :  it  is,  however,  not  uncom- 
mon to  fee  it  (hoot  up  clear  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten 
feet.  The  wood  itfelf  is  moderately  hard,  fine  grained, 
and  of  a  reddifh  colour. 

By  incifion,  the  tree  affords  a  refinous  gum  from  the 
bark. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  nature  very  extraordinary,  differ- 
ing effentially  from  thofe  of  any  other  plant  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  as  they  have  not  in  .any  refpeft  the 
ufual  appearance  of  fuch,  but  rather  refemble  berries  ; 
and  I,  like  many  others,  had  long  conceived  them  to 
be  the  fruit  of  the  Mdhwah.  The  tree  drops  its  leaves 
in  the  month  of  February ;  and  early  in  March  thefe 

flowers 
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flowers  begin  to  come  in  clutters  of  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty,  from  the  extremity  of  every  fmall  branch ;  and 
from  this  period  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  as  the 
flowers  come  to  maturity,  (for  they  never  open  or  ex* 
pand,)  they  continue  falling  off,  with  their  amherte,  in 
the  mornings,  a  little  after  fun-rife,  when  they  are  ga- 
thered; and  afterwards  dried  by  jap  expofure  of  a  fety 
days  in  the  fun.  When  thus  prepared,  they  vjery  much 
refemble  a  dried  grape,  both  in  tafte  and  flavour. 

Immediately  after  the  flowers  drop  off,  frefh  (hoofs 
are  made  for  the  new  leaves,  which  foon  make  their 
appearance,  coming  prefently  to  their  full  growth. 

The  fruit  (properly  f©  called)  is  of  two  forts  ih<flvsfpe; 
the  one  refembling  a  fmall  walnut ;  the  other  fomewhat 
larger,  ahd  pointed.  It  is  ripe  towards  the  middle  of 
May,  and  continues  dropping  from  the  tree  till  the 
whole  fall ;  which  is  generally  about  the  beginning  ot 
towards  the  middle,  of  June.  The  outer  covering,  oir 
pericarpium,  which  is  of  a  foft  texture,  commonly  bwfts 
in  the  faU>  fo  that  thte  feeds  are  very  eafily  fc^ueefced  out 
■of  it.  The  feeds  are  fomewhat  of  «hte  <fi*ape,  but  longer 
than  an  olive* 


Thefe  feeds  are  replete  with  a  thick  oil,  of  the  con- 
fidence of  butter  or  ghee,  which  is  obtained  by  expref- 
fion. 


From  this  defcription  it  itaay  eafily  be  conceived 
that  the  Mdhwdk  tree,  -and  its  produftiohs,  are  of  An- 
gular and  general  ufe,efpecially  in  thofe  dry  and  barren 
'countries  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  fituation,  are 
iiot  fo  well  calculated  for  producing  in  plenty  or  pet- 
feftiou  the  other,  necfeflaries  of  life* 
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The  corolla,  or  flowers,  after  being  dried  as  before 
defcribed,  are  eaten  by  the  natives  raw,  or  dreffcd  with 
their  curries ;  and,  when  even  (imply  boiled  with  rice, 
they  afford  a.  ftrengthening  and  wholefome  nouriftiment. 
They  are,  indeed,  often  applied  to  a  lefs  laudable  pur- 
pofe ;  for  being  fomented,  they  yield,  by  diftillation,  a 
jtrong  fpirit,  which  the  people  here  fell  lb  very  cheap, 
that  for  one  pice  (about  a  half-penny)  may  be  purchafetf 
no  lefs  than  a  cutcha-seer%  (above  a  pint  Englishy)  with 
which  jany  man  may  get  completely  drunk.  Thefe 
flowers  make  an  article  of  trade ;  being  exported  from 
this  country  to  Patna%  and  elfewhere,  in  no  inconfider- 
able  quantities. 


The  oil  yielded  by  the  fruit,  as  before  mentioned, 
refembles  ghee  fo.much,  that,  being  cheaper,  the  na- 
tives often  mix  it  with  that  commodity.  They  ufe  it, 
the  fame  as  ghee,  in  their  viftuals,  and  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  fome  forts  of  fweetmeats  ;  and  burn  it  in  their 
-lamps.-  It  is  alfo  regarded  as  a  falutary  remedy,  applied 
exteriorly,  to  wounds,  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions.  It 
is,  at  firft,  of  the  confidence  of  common  oil,  but  foon 
coagulates.  After  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  acquires 
a  bitterifh  tafte  and  rancid  fmell,  which  renders  it 
fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  as  an  article  of  food;  but  this  is  an 
inconvenience,  which,  by  the  oil  being  properly  clarifi- 
ed, and  prepared  at  firft,  might  be  perhaps  avoided. 
This  oil  is  alfo'  exported,  both  in  its  adulterated  and 
original  ftate,  tp  Patna,  and  other  parts  of  the  low 
country.     . 


I  do  not  know  any  purpofe  to  which  the  gum  has 
ever  been  applied;  but  if  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  of 
ufe,. it  might  be  colle&ed  in  large  quantities.  The  bed 
feafons  for  this  would  be  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  about  the  time  the  flowers  come  out,  when  the 

tree 
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tree  feems  to  be  moft  replete  with  it.     Such  an  opera- 
tion, indeed,  would  probably  diminifh  its  produce  in 
*  the  fruit  and  flower ;  but,  where  it  was  fufficiently  cul- 
tivated, the  lofs  in  thole  could  be  but  little  felt. 


The  wood,  from  what  has  been  already  faid  of  it, 
cannot  be  expe&ed  to  be  often  had  in  beams  of  any 
confiderable  length,  fo  as  to  make  it  fo  very  ufeful  in 
building,  as  it  would  otherwife  be,  from  its  not  being 
liable  to  be  eat  by  the  white  ants.  Mr,  Keir,  however, 
tells  me  that,  when  he  was  at  Chowseet  (a  village  upon 
the  Caramnassat  near  BuxarJ  he  had  beams  of  it,  which 
were,  to  the  beft  of  his  remembrance,  above  twenty  feet 
long.  But  in  many  other  refpe&s  it  is  a  moft  ufeful 
wood;  and,  as  it  is  tough,  and  of  a  ftrong  texture,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  employed  to  advantage  in  ftiip- 
building,  in  which  cafe,  if  properly  cultivated  in  many 
grounds  that  feem  well  adapted  for  it,  and  fit  for  little 
elfe,  it  might  thus  in  time  become  a  valuable  article 
in  that  branch  at  Calcutta  ;  whither  it  could  eafily  be 
tranfported  during  the  rainy  feafon,  from  almoft  any 
part  of  thefe  countries,  by  leveral  rivers  that  are  then 
fufficiently  full  to  float  it  down. 


The  tree,  I  am  told,  will  grow  in  the  moft  barren 
ground,  even  amongft  ftones  and  gravel,  where  there 
is  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  foil ;  and  it  feems  to  deftroy 
all  the  fmaller  trees  and  brufhwood  about  it ;  yet  it 
does  not  refufe  a  rich  foil  either :  Mr.  Keir  having  ob- 
ferved  to  me,  that  the  few  he  hadfeen  about  Buocar% 
where  it  is  certainly  very  good,  were  both  taller,  and 
feemed  to  thrive  much  better,  than  any  he  had  ever  met 
with  in  Ramgur.  It  does  not  require  much  moisture,  feem- 
ing  to  produce  nearly  as  well  in  the  drieft  as  fti  moft  favor- 
able years ;  and  in  every  fituation ;  and  is  therefore  admir- 
ably fitted  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
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hilly  countries,  which  are  peculiarly  fubjeS  to  long  and 
fevere  droughts  during  the  hot  months. 


Yet,  notwithftanding  its  utility,  and  the  immenre 
quantity  of  ground  that  feems  fa  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  it,  both  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Catak,  Packed^  Rotas,  &c.  (the  greateft  part 
of  which,  indeed,  feems  fit  for  no  other  ufeful  produc- 
tion,) I  have  myfelf  never  obferved,  nor  can  I  find 
any  of  my  acquaintance  who  ever  have  remarked,  one 
fingle  tree  in  its  infant  ftate.  We  can  fee,  every  where, 
full  grown  trees  in  great  abundance ;  but  never  meeting 
with  any  young  plants,  both  I,  and  all  whom  I  have 
fpoken  to  on  the  fubjeft,  are  at  fome  lofs  to  conceive 
how  they  fhould  have  come  here.  Neither  can  the 
country  people  themfelves,  of  whom  I  have  enquired* 
give  any  rational  account  of  this :  although  it  appears 
pretty  evident  that  numbers  of  them  muft  have  been 
cultivated  fome  time  or  other,  every  village  having 
many  of  them  growing  about  it. 


This  is  a  circumflance  which  fufficiently  marks  the 
true  chara&er  of  the  lower  order  of  natives  in  their  moft 
fupine  indolence  and  (loth ;  owing  chiefly,  perhaps,  to 
the  ignorant  and  ftupid  rapacity  oiihzxv  Rajahs,  Zime  en- 
darsy  and  other  landholders %  and  their  total  inattention 
to  the  welfare  of  thofe  dejefted  wretches,  from  whom 
they  derive  their  confequence  and  pQwer.  Of  their  bafe 
indifference  to  the  interefts  of  thofe  whom  they  thus 
affeft  to  hold  beneath  their  regard,  many  linking  in- 
liances  occurred  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  my  enquiries 
upon  this  very  fubjeft;  and  it  was  not  long  ago  that, 
afking  fome  queftions  concerning  the  Mahwak  of  & 
Zimeendar  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  anfwercd,  that 
it  was  the  food  of  the  poqr  people,  and  how  fhould  As 
*  know-any  thing  about  it !" 
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.It  was  this  ftrange  negleQ:  of  the  culture  of  it,  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  ufefulnefs,  which  firtt  led  me  to  en^ 
quire  into  the  nature  of  this  tree,  from  which  the  bulk 
of  the  people  hereabouts  already  draw  fuch  great  bene- 
fits ;  in  order  to  know  whether  they  might  not  increafe 
it  without  any  great  trouble  to  themfelves ;  and  whether 
thereby  the  revenue  might  not  alfo  be  increafed,  and  a 
certain  provifion  be  made  againft  famines,  from  which 
the  natives  often  fuffer  feverely  in  thefe  higher  diftri&s. 


To  effeft  this,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  give  the  ryots 
every  poffible  encouragement  to  raife  the  tree  from  the 
feeds;  but  as  the  torpid  apathy  of  thefe  people,  whether 
natural  or  acquired,  will  ever  prevent  their  being  moved 
to  any  exertion  by  a  profpett,  however  alluring,  of 
distant  advantage,  I  apprehend  the  only  way  of  bringing 
this  about,  would  be  making  the  planting  and  railing 
of  a  certain  number  of  Mdhtvahs  (in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  tenure)  an  article  in  their  Kabuleeats,  or 
agreements. 


The  tree,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  will  gtow 
almoft  any  where.  It  ought  to  be  fown  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rains,  either  in  beds  (to  be  afterwards 
tranfplanted)  or  at  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  diftance,  in 
the  ground  defigned  for  it.  It  is  faid  that,  in  feven 
years,  the  trees  will  give  flowers  and  fruit;  in  ten,  they 
will  yield  about  half  their  common  produce ;  and  that 
in  twenty  years  they  come  to  their  full  growth ;  after 
which,  if  my  information  be  good,  they  will  laft  near 
one  hundred  years.  This  account,  I  acknowledge,  muft 
neceffarily  be  very  vague  and  uncertain,  as  I  never  have 
met  with  a  fingle  perfon  who  appeared  to  have  had 
either  opportunity  or  inclination  to  obferve  its  pro- 
grefs.  Such,  however,  is  what  the  country  people  fay 
of  it. 

I  am 
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I  am  told  that  a  good  tree  will  eafily  give  four  puchha 
viaunds  (about  three  hundred  weight  avoirdupois)  of 
dried  flowers,  which  will  fell  here  for  about  two  rupees; 
and  of  feeds  it  will  afford  about  two  maunds;  and  this 
of  oil  will  yield  twenty-fix  seers  puchha  weight  (near 
€0/6.)  which,  in  a  year  like  this,  when  oil  is  cheap,  will 
jell  at  this  place  for  two  rupees  more.     It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  every  tree  will  not  give  fo  much; 
neither  are  the  flowers  and  oil  fo  clear  in  any  part  of  the 
hills  as  at  Chatra;  but,  allowing  only  half  of  this,  or 
lefs,  to  be  the  produft  of  each  tree,  (though  it  might  be 
Tendered  ftill  much  greater  by  the  very  leaft  care  and 
induftry  in  the   cultivation  of  it,)  within  the  (pace  of 
twenty  years,  a  fubfiftence  might  be  raifed  to  the  inha- 
bitants, and  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  lands,  throughout  an  immenfe  trafl  of  country  ; 
■the  greateft  part  of  which,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  little 
abetter  than  a  barren  wafte,  and  cannot  pay  one  fingle 
anna  to  the  Zirngendar  or  the  Government.  That  fuch 
an  advantage  might  be  derived  from  it,  may  be  proved 
by  the  molt  moderate  calculation ;  for,  fuppofing  the 
trees  to  be  fown  at  about  forty  feet  diftance  from  each 
other,  on  each  begah  (about  the  third  of  an  acre)  might 
ftand  eight  trees;  and,  fuppofing  the  produft  of  each 
tree  to  be  only  half  a  rupee,  there  would  be  four  rupees 
of  annual  value  on  a  begah  pf  ground ;  half  of  which 
going  to  the  proprietor,  it  would  thus  give  a  far  bet- 
ter rent  than  the  generality  of  the  beft  ground-in  thefe 
parts ;  and  the  labourer  would  have  a  produce,  without 
any  other  trouble   than  that  of  fowing  the  feed,  and 
fencing  the  ground  whilft  the  trees  were  young;  and 
that  of  annually  gathering  the  flowers,  and  preparing 
the  oil,  when  they  arrive  at  their  proper  fize;  and  they 
would  probably  begin  to  give  a  produce  within  lefs 
than  ten  years  after  the  fowing. 


As  this  tree  will  yield  nearly  its  ufual  quantity  of 
flowers  and  fruit  in  feafons  when,  for  want  of  rain, 
■  ■  *'*  every 
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every  other  crop  fails,  if  thus  cultivated,  it  would  afford 
the  inhabitants  a  fure  and  certain  refource,  under  the 
mod  dreadful,  and  what  has  hitherto  been,  to  them, 
the  mod  deftruQive,  of  all  calamities,  famine.  It  is 
veil  known  that  the  rice,  and  other  forts  of  grain, 
which  form  the  chief  part  of  their  fuftenance,  require 
a  confiderable  degree  of  moifture  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection. An  unufually  dry  feafon  deftroys  the  harveft 
in  thofe  articles,  and  reduces  the  ryots  in  general  to  the 
utmoft  mifery;  a  predicament  into  which  they  could 
hardly  fall,  even  in  the  fevereft  dearth  of  grain,  whilft 
they  had  plenty  of  the  flowery  and  fruit  of  the  Mdhwah 
jto  depend  upon. 


It  may  be  here  not  improper  to  obferve,  that  Mr. 
Keir  is  now  fowing  a  few  acres  with  the  feed  of  this  ufe- 
ful  tree,  and  means  to  fence  it ;  which  may,  perhaps, 
in  time,  tempt  others  to  follow  fo  good  an  example. 

Chatra,  Ramgur,  July  6,  1785. 
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OF   THE 

METHOD  of  DISTILLING 

.0 

AS  PRACTISED  BY  THE  NATIVES  AT  ChATRA 

in  Ramgur,  and  in  the  other  Provin- 
ces,  perhaps  with  but  little  varia- 
TION. 

1 

By  ARCHIBALD  KEIR,  Esq. 

HPHE  body  of  the  ftill  they  ufe  is  a  common,  large, 
-*•  unglazed,  earthen  water  jar,  nearly  globular,  of 
about  twenty-five  inches  diameter  at  the  wideftpartof 
it,  and  twenty-two  inches  deep  to  the  neck,  which  neck 
rifes  two  inches  more,  fmd  is  eleven  inches  wide  in  the 
opening.  Such,  at  lead,  was  the  fize  of  the  one  I 
nieafured;  which  they  filled  about  a  half  with  fomented 
J&dhwahJlowerS)  that  fwam  in  the  liquor  to  be  diftilled. 

The  jar  they  placed  in  a  furnace,  not  the  moft  artifi- 
cial, though  feemingly  not  ill  adapted  to  give  a  great 
heat  with  but  very  little  fuel.  This  they  made  by 
digging  a  round  hole  in  the  ground,  about  twenty  inches 
wide,  and  full  three  feet  deep ;  cutting  an  opening  in 
the  front,  {loping  down  to  the  bottom,  on  the  fidefc 
perpendicular,  of  about  nine  inches  wide,  and  fifteen 
long,  reckoning  from  the  circle  where  the  jar  was  to 
come,  to  ferve  to  throw  in  the  wood  at,  and  for  a  paflage 
to  the  air.  On  the  fide  too  they  cut  another  fmall  open- 
ing, of  about  four  inches  by  three ;  the  jar,  when  placed, 
forming  one  fide  of  it,  to  ferve  as  a  chimney  for  the 
fmoke  to  go  out  at.  The  bottom  of  the  earth  was 
rounded  up  like  a  cup.  Having  then  placed  the  jar  in 
this,  as  far  at  it  vould  go  down,  they  covered  it  above, 

all 
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all  round,  with  clay,  except  at  the  two  openings,  till 
within  about  a  fifth  of  its  height ;  when  their  furnace 
was  completed. 

In. this  way  I  reckon  there  was  a  full  third  of  the 
furface  of  the  body  of  the  ftill,  or  jar,  expofed  to  the 
flame,  when  the  fire  came  to  be  lighted ;  and  its  bottom, 
not  reaching  to  within  two  feet  of  where  the  fuel  was, 
left  a  capacious  hollow  between  them,  whence  the  wood,- 
that  was  (hort  and  dry,  when  lighted,  being  moftly 
converted  into  flame,  and  circulating  on  fo  great  a  far- 
lace  of  the  ftill,  gave  a  much  ftronger  heat  than  could 
clfe  have  been  produced  from  fo  very  little  fuel ;  a  con- 
federation well  worth  the  attention  of  a  manufacturer, 
in  our  country  more  efpecially,  where  firing  is  fodear. 
There,  indeed,  and  particularly  as  coal  is  ufed,  it  would 
be  better,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  grate  ;  and  that  the  air 
fhould  enter  from  below.  As  to  the  benefit  refuhing 
from  the  body  ofthe^ftill  being  of  earthen-ware/ 1  am  not 
quite  fo  clear  in  it.  Yet,  as  lighter  fubftances  are  well 
.  known  to  tranfiuit  heat  more  gradually  and  (lowly  than 
the  more  folid,  fuch  as  metals,  may  not  earthen  veffels, 
cm  this  account,  be  lefs  apt  to  burn  their  contents,  fo  as 
to  communicate  an  empyreumatick  tafte  and  fmell  to 
the  liquor  that  is  diftilled,  fo  often,  and  fo  juftly,  com- 
plained of  with  us  f  At  any  rate,  in  this  country* 
where  pots  are  made  fo  cheap,  I  fhould  think  them 
greatly  "-preferable,  as,  at  lead,  much  lefs  expenfive 
than  thofe  which  the  Gentlemen  engaged  in  this  manu<- 
la&ure  moft  commonly  employ :  though  of  this  they 
are  beft. able  to /judge. 

Having  thus  made  their  furnace,  and  placed  the 
body  of  the  /till  in  it^as  above  defcribed,  they  torthis 
lnted  on,  with  moiftened  clay,  to  its  neck,  at  *the 
evening,  what  they  here  call  an  adkur ;  fonning.wUb 
it,  at  once,  a  coyer  for  the  body  ;of  the  ftill,  with  a 
foitable  perforation  in  it  to  let  the  vapour  rife  through, 
wddhc- WKtenpart  of  the  alembick.     The  ndkur  was 

made 
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made  with  two  earthen  pans,  having  round  holes  in 
their  middles,  of  about  four  inches  diameter;  and, 
their  bottoms  being  turned  oppofite  the  one  to  the 
other,  they  were  cemented  together  with  clay ;  form- 
ing a  neck  of  junftion  thus  of  about  three  inches,  with 
the  fmall  rifing  on  the  upper  pan.  The  lowermoft  of 
thefe  was  more  fhallow/and  about  eleven  inches  wide, 
fo  as  to  cover  exatlly  the  opening  at  the  neck  of  the 
jar,  to  which  they  luted  it  on  with  clay.  The  upper 
and  oppofite  of  thefe  was  about  four  inches  deep,  and 
fourteen  inches  wide,  with  a  ledge  round  its  perfora- 
tion in  the  middle,  rifing,  as  is  already  faid,  from  the 
inner  fide  of  the  neck,  of  about  half  an  inch  high,  by 
which  a  gutter  was  formed  to  colleft  the  condenfed 
fpirit  as  it  fell  down ;  and  from  this  there  was  a  hole 
in  the  pan  to  let  it  run  off  by  ;  to  which  hole  they  oc- 
cafionally  luted  on  a  fmall  hollow  bamboo,  of  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  to  convey  it  to  the  re- 
ceiver below.  The  upper  pan  had  alfo  another  hole 
in  it,  of  about  an  inch  fquare,  at  near  a  quarter  of  its 
circumference  from  the  one  below  juft  fpoken  of,  that 
ferved  to  let  off  the  water  employed  in  cooling;  as  Ihall 
be  mentioned  prefently. 


Their  adkur  being  thus  fitted  to  the  jar,  they  com- 
pleted the  alembick  by  taking  a  copper  pot,  fuch  as 
we  ufe  in  our  kitchens,  of  about  five  inches  deep,  eight 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ten  at  the  bottom,  which  was 
rather  flattith ;  and  turning  its  mouth  downward,  over 
the  opening  in  the  adkur,  luted  it  down  on  the  infide  of 
the  jar  with  clay. 


For  their  cooler  they  raifed  a  feat,  clofe  upon,  and 
at  the  back  part  of,  the  furnace,  about  a  foot  higher 
than  the  bottom  of  the  copper  pot.  On  this  they 
placed  a  two  or  three  gallon  pot,  with  a  round  hole,  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  the  fide  of  it ;  and  to  this  hole, 

before 
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before  they  lighted  their  fire,  they  luted  on  a  fhort  tube 
of  a  like  bore ;  placing  the  pot,  and  direQing  its  fpout 
fo  as  that,  when  filled  with  water,  it  threw  a  conftant 
and  uniform  ftream  of  it,  from  about  a  foot  high,  or 
near  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  the  copper-pot,  where 
it  was  difFufed  pretty  completely  over  its  whole  fur- 
face;  and  the  water  falling  down  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  pan  of  the  adkury  it  thence  was  conveyed  through 
the  fquare  hole,  already  mentioned,  by  a  trough  luted 
on  to  it  for  that  purpofe,  to  a  cooling  receiver  a  few 
feet  from  the  furnace;  from  which  they  took  it  up 
again  to  fupply  the  upper  pot,  as  occafion  required. 

As  their  ftock  of  water,  however,  in  this  fort  of  cir- 
culation, was  much  fmaller  than  it  fcemingly  ought  to 
bave  been,  being  fearcely  more  than  fix  or  eight  gal- 
lons, it  too  fpon  became  hot;  yet,  in  fpite  of  this  dif- 
advantage,  that  fo  eafily  might  have  been  remedied, 
and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  conducing  tube,  which  had 
xtothtng  but  the  common  air  to  cool  it,  there  ran  a 
ftream  of  liquor  from  the  ftill ;  and  but  very  little  va- 
pour rifing  from  it;  beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  fecn 
from  ftills  of  a  much  larger  fize,  fitted  with  a  worn* 
and  cooler.  In  about  three  hours  time,  indeed,  from 
their  lighting  of  the  fire,  they  drew  off  full  fifteen  bot- 
tles of  fpirit ;  which  is  more  by  a  great  deal,  I  be- 
lieve, than  could  have  been  done  in  our  way  from  a 
ftill  of  twice  the  dimenfions. 

The  convenience  of  a  worm  and  cooler,  which  are 
no  fmall  expence  either,  I  have  myfelf  often  expe- 
rienced; and  if  thefe  could  be  avoided  in  fo  fimple  a 
way  that  might  eafily  be  improved,  the  hints  that  are 
here  offered  may  be  of  fome  ufe.  The  thin  metal  head 
is  certainly  well  adapted,  I  think,  to  tranfmit  the  heat 
to  the  water,  which  is  conftantly  renewed  ;  and  which, 
if  cold,  as  it  ought  to  be,  muft  abforb  the  fa  (left 
poffible :  whereas,  in  our  way,  the  water  being  confined 

-»  .     ■■  in 
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ill  a  tub,  that,  from  the  nature  of  its  porous  Tub- 
ftance,  in  a  great  degree  rather  retains  than  lets  the 
heats  pafs  away,  it  foon  accumulates  in  it,  and  becomes 
very  hot ;  and,  though  renewed  pretty  often,  never 
anfwers  th&  purpofe  of  cooling  the  vapour  in  the  worm 
fo  expeditioufly  and  effeQually  as  is  done  by  their  more 
fimple  and  lefs  expenfiye  apparatus.  In  this  country, 
more  efpecially,  where  labour  and  earthen-wares  are  lb 
cheap,  for  as  irlany  rupees,  and  lefs,  twenty  furnaces, 
with  Hills*  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  inde- 
pendent of  the  copper  pots,  might  very  well  be  ere&ed^ 
.that  would  yield  above  a  hundred  gallons  of  fpirits  a 
day;  allowing  each  ftill  to  be  worked  only  twice.  So 
very  cheap,  indeed,  is  arrack  here,  to  the  great  comfort 
of  my  miners,  and  of  many  thoughtlefs  people  befide, 
that  for  one  Gngle  peysa  (not  two  farthings  fterling) 
they  can  get  a  whole  cutcha-seer  of  it  in  the  bazar ■,  or 
above  a  full  English  pint,  and  enough  to  make  them 
Completely  intoxicated ;  objeQs  often  painful  to  be 
feem 

Of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  metal  in  giving  out 
beat  from  itfelf,  and  from  vapour  contained  in  it,  we 
have  a  very  clear  proof  in  what  is  daily  performed  on 
the  cylinder  of  the  (learn  engine :  for  cold  water  being 
thrown  on  it  when  loaded,  the  contained  vapour  is  con- 
stantly condenfed;  whence,  on  a  vacuum  being  thus 
formed,  and  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  a&ing  on  the 
furface  of  the  pifton' attached  to  the  arm  of  the  balance, 
it  is  made  to  defcend,  and  to  raife  the  other  arm  that  is 
fixed  to  the  pump;  while  this  being  fomewhat  heavier, 
immediately  finks  again,  which  carries  up  the  pifton* 
while  the  cylinder  is  again  filled ;  and  thus  by  alter- 
nately cooling  and  filling  it*  is  the  machine  kept  in 
motion;  the  power  exerted  in  raifing  the  pump-arm 
being  always  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der, or  to  the  furface  of  the  pifton,  which  is  exafctly 
fitted  to  it,  and  on  which  the  pre  flu  re  a£ta. 

Vol.  I.  %  The 
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The  contrivance  too  of  having  the  under  part  of  the 
alembick,  where  the  condenfed  vapour  is  colle£led,  or 
upper  part  of  what  they  call  the  adkiir,  of  earthen- ware, 
of  fo  great  a  thicknefs,  'and  of  courfe  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  from  the  heat  in  the  body  of  the  ftill,  is  well 
imagined  to  keep  the  fpirits  the  cooleft  poffible,  when 
colle&ed  and  running  off. 


By  thus  cooling  and  condenfing  the  vapour,  likewife, 
fo  fuddenly  as  it  rifes,  there  is  in  a  great  meafure  a  con- 
ftant  vacuum  made,  or  as  much  as  poffible  can  be ; 
but,  that  both  fteam  arifes  fafter,  and  that  water  boils 
with  much  lefs  heat,  when  the  preffure  is  taken  away 
from  its  furface,  is  an  axiom  in  chymiftry  too  well 
known  to  need  any  illuftration;  it  boiling  in  vacuum, 
when  the  heat  is  only  ninety  or  ninety-five  by  Farenheit's 
thermometer ;  whereas  in  the  open  air,  under  the  pref- 
fure of  the  atmofphere,  it  requires  no  lefs  than  that  of 
two  hundred  and  twelve  ere  it  can  be  brought  to  tho 
boiling  point. 


I  mud  further  obferve,  that  the  fuperior  excellence 
of  condenfing  the  vapour  fo  effectually  and  fpeedily  in 
the  alembick  to  our  method  of  doing  it  in  a  worm  and 
cooler,  is  greatly  on  the  fide  of  the  former;  both  from 
the  reafons  I  have  already  adduced,  and  becaufe  of  the 
imall  ftream  of  vapour  that  can  be  only  forced  into  the 
worm,  where  it  is  condenfed  gradually  as  it  defcends  i 
but,  above  all,  from  the  nature  of  vapour  itfelf,  with 
refpefi  to  the  heat  contained  in  it,  which  of  late  has 
been  proved,  by  the  very  ingenious  Dr.  Black,  to  b4 
greater  by  far  than,  before  his  difcoveries,  was  ima- 
gined. For  vapour  he  has  fhewn  to  be  in  the  ftate  of 
a  new  fluid,  where  water  is  diffolved  by  heat  ;  with  the 
affiftance,  perhaps,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  conje&ure, 
of  the  air  which  it  Contains  :  and  all  fluids*  as  he  ha* 
clearly  demonftrated,  on  their  becoming  fuch,  abforb 
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a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  which  becomes  what  he  very 
properly  calls  latent  heat ;  it  being  heat  not  appearing 
either  to  the  fenfes  or  to  the  thermometer  while  they 
remain  in  that  liquid  ftate;  but  {hewing  itfelf  imme- 
diately by  its  effefts  on  whatever  is  near  it,  upon  their 
changing  their  form  from  fluid  to  folid ;  as  on  water 
becoming  ice,  or  metals  fixing,  and  the  like.  In  the 
folution  of  falts,  alfo,  there  is  an  abforption  of  heat,  as 
we  daily  experience  in  the  cooling  of  our  liquors  by 
diflblving  falt-petre  in  water ;  and  this  he  has  found  to 
be  the  cafe  with  water  itfelf,  and  other  fluids,  when 
pafltng  into  a  ftate  of  vapour  by  boiling.  From  the 
moft  accurate  and  judicious  experiments,  indeed,  he 
infers,  and  with  the  greateft  appearance  of  truth,  that 
the  heat  thus  concealed  in  vapour  raifed  by  boiling, 
from  any  given  bulk  of  water,  would  be  fully  fufficient, 
if  collefted  in  a  piece  of  iron  of  the  like  lize,  to  make 
it  perfeftly  red  hot.  What  then  mull  be  the  effe&  of  fo 
much  heat  communicated  in  our  way  of  diftilling  to 
the  worm,  and  to  the  water  in  the  tub,  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  evident  from  what  has  been  faid  to  prove,  1 
think,  that  we  have  hitherto  employed  a  worfe  and 
more  defe&ivc  method  than  we  might  have  done  with 
refpeQ  to  cooling  at  lead,  both  in  the  making  of  fpirixs, 
and  in  other  diftillations  of  the  like  kind,  where  a  fimi- 
lar  mode  is  adopted. 


The  poor  ignorant  Indian,  indeed,  while  he  with 
wonder  furveys  the  vaft  apparatus  of  European  diftillers, 
in  their  immenfe  large  ftills,  worms,  tubs,  and  expen- 
five  furnaces,  and  finds  that  fpirits  thus  made  by  them 
are  more  valued,  and  fell  much  dearer  than  his  own, 
may  very  naturally  conclude,  and  will  have  his  compe- 
titors join  with  him  in  opinion,  that  this  muft  alone 
furely  be  owing  to  their  better  and  more  judicious  man- 
ner of  diftilling  with  all  thofe  ingenious  and  expenfive 
contrivances,  which  he  can  no  ways  emulate;  but  in 
thisj  it  would  appear,  they  are  both  equally  miftaken ; 

Z  2  imputing 
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imputing  the  effefts,  which  need  not  be  controverted* 
perhaps,  to  a  caufe  from  which  they  by  no  means  pro- 
ceed ;  the  fuperiority  of  their  fpirits  not  at  all  arifing 
from  the  fu-perior  excellence  of  thefe  ftills  and  furnaces, 
nor  from  their  better  mode  of  conducing  the  diftilla- 
tion  in  any  refpeQ;;  but  chiefly  rather  from  their  greater 
{kill  and  care  in  the  right  choice,  and  proper  manage- 
ment, of  the  materials  they  employ  in  fermentation ; 
and,  above  all,  as  I  apprehend,  from  the  vaft  conve- 
nience they  have  in  cafks,  by  which,  and  from  their 
abilities  in  point  of  ftock,  they  are  enabled,  and  do,  in 
faft,  in  general,  keep  their  fpirits  for  a  certain  tim?, 
whence  they  are  mellowed,  and  improved  furprifingiy 
both  in  tafte  and  falubrity. 


With  refpeQ:  to  the  latter  improvement,  I  mention 
it  more  particularly  here  ;  and  the  more  willingly  alfo, 
as  in  general  it  feemsto  have  been  but  too  little  attended 
to,  where  a  due  attention  to  it  might  be  of  the  greateft 
ufe.  For  of  all  things  that  have  been  found  grateful 
to  the  human  palate,  there  was  none  ever  ufed,  I  believe* 
more  hurtful  to  the  body,  and  to  the  nerves  efpecially, 
than  frefh  drawn  ardent  fpirits ;  and  this  owing  evi- 
dently to  the  principle  of  inflammability,  of  which, 
with  water,  they  are  moftly  made  up ;  being  then,  in  a 
more  loofe  and  detached  ftate,  lefs  aflimilated  with  the 
other  principles  than,  it  afterwafds  becomes  with  time. 
By  time,  indeed,  it  is  gradually  not  only  more  aflimi- 
lated, but  at  length  changes  its  nature  altogether;  foas 
to  become,  what  was  at  firft  fo  pernicious,  a  benign, 
tooling  liquor.  When  the  fpirit  is  ftrong,  the  change, 
it  is.  true,  goes  on  more  flow  and  imperceptibly  ;  yet, 
as  a  partial  alteration  is  only  wanted  to  mellow  it  for 
ufe,  a  few  years  keeping  would  be  fufficient  to  anfwer 
thepurpofe  here;  and  whether  or  no  it  could  be  poflible 
to  prevent  any  other  from  being  fold  than  that  which 
had  been  kept  a  certain  time,  fo  well  worth  the  con* 
fideration  of  the  Legiflature. 

That 
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That  the  great  noxious  quality  of  frefh  drawn  fpirits 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  caiife  I  have  afligned,  a  little  at- 
tention, and  comparing  of  the  effefts  that  are  uniformly 
produced  by  the  principle  of  inflammability,  wherever 
it  is  met  with  in  a  loofe  and  weakly  combined  ftate,  as 
it  is  h>them, will  eafily  convince  us  of:  whereas,  when 
fullv  affimilated  either  in  fpirits,  or  with  any  other 
body,  it  becomes  entirely  inert,  and  ufeful,  more  or 
Jefs,  either  for  food  or  phyfick,  according  to  what  it 
happens  to  be  united  with.  Thus  we  find  it  in  putrid 
#  animal  fubftances,  where  it  lately  formed  part  of  a 
healthy  body,  being  now  detached,  or  but  weakly  united 
with  air,  exhibiting  a  moll  ofFcnfive  and  pernicious 
poifon  :  though  this  abforbed  ag«iin  by  a  living  plant, 
is  prefently  changed  into  good  and  wholefome  nourifh- 
ment :  to  the  vegetable  immediately,  and  to  any  animal 
■who  may  afterwards  choofe  to  eat  it.  In  like  manner 
fulphur,  which  is  a  compound  of  this  principle  alone, 
united  to  a  pure  acid,  the  moft  deftruQive  to  all  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances,  yet,  it  being  here  perfe&ly 
inert  alfo,  may  be  taken  into  the  body  with  fafety  : 
when,  if  loofened  either  by  heat,  or  by  an  alkaline  fait 
uniting  with  the  acid,  its  noxious  quality  is  prefently 
made  perceivable  to  whoever  comes  within  its  reach.  . 


Many  other  inftances  of  a  like  nature  might  eafily  be 
added,  and  fome  too  more  appofite,  perhaps,  than  thofe 
I  have  here  mentioned;  but  every  one's  own  experience,  * 
with  what  I  have  already  faid,  will  fufficiently  evince 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  putting  an  entire  ftop,  if 
poffible,  to  the  fale  of  what  ought  to  be  lb  juftly  prohi- 
bited: and  this,  in, its  confequences,  may  even-help  to 
lead  to  other  more  effeftual  means  of  correfting  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  cruel  abufe  of  fpirits  in  general, 
that  has  been  long  fo  loudly  and  fo  juflly  complained 
of  amongft  the  foldiers,  lower  Europeans,  and  our  fer- 
vants  in  this  country  $  where  the  very  worft  and,  in- 
deed, 
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deed,  poifonous,  fort  of  them  is  daily  fold  at  fo  very 
cheap  a  rate. 

All  I  need  further  add  with  refpeft  to  diftillation, 
and  on  the  fuperior  advantages  in  the  mode  of  conduft- 
Jng  it  here,  to  that  we  have  been  in  ufe  to  employ,  for 
the  railing  of  fpirits,  fimple  waters,  and  the  like,  is  only 
to  obferve,  I  have  no  fort  of  doubt,  but  that  the  intelli- 
gent chymical  operators  at  home,  if  ever  they  fhould 
get  a  hint  of  it,  will  make  no  manner  of  fcruple  to  ufe 
it  alfOj  and  to  improve  upon  it  greatly  by  a  few  inge- 
nious'contrivances,  which  their  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience will  fo  eafily  fuggeft.  The  principles  on  which 
it  feems  founded,  indeed,  efpecially  with  regard  to  their 
way  of  cooling,  are  fo  ftriking  and  juft,  that  in  many 
other  diftillations  befides  thole  of  fpirits  and  waters, 
they  may  be  employed,  I  apprehend,  with  very  great 
profit  and  advantage.  I  {hall  now,  however,  confine 
myfelf  to  mention  only  the  benefit  that  may  refult  from 
a  like  procefs  in  the  railing  of  the  finer  aromaticks, 
while  the  heat  contrived,  as  in  our  way,  befides  im- 
peding the  diftillation,  muft,  from  its  long  aftion  on 
fuch  fubtile  bodies,  probably  injure  them  greatly  in  the 
effential  quality  on  which  their  excellence  depends:  and 
upon  this  very  account  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
greater  quantity  obtained,  and  the  fuperior  quality  of 
the  oil  of  roses  made  in  this  country,  to  that  made  from 
roses  with  us,  is  owing  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  their 
better  and  more  judicious  manner  of  extra&ing  it  here. 
For  with  us,  the  ftiil,  being  made  of  metal,  may,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  impart  too  great  and  too  fudden  a 
degree  of  heat;  and  next,  the  oil  continuing  fo  long  in 
the  vapour,  and  that  much  compreffed,  may,  in  fo  de- 
licate a  fubjeft,  not  only  entirely  almoft  unite  it  with 
the  water,  fo  as  to  render  the  feparation  impra&icable, 
but  may  at  the  fame  time  alter  its  effence  fo  completely* 
as  that  it  can  no  longer  appear  in  the  ftate  it  otherwise 
^might  have  been  found  in,  had  the  operation  been  bet- 
ter 
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ter  cpndiifted,  or  in  the  way  they  do  here.  A  very  few 
trials,  however,  would  much  better  certify  this  than  all 
I  can  poflibly  fay  on  the  fubjctl,  or,  in  fa&,  than  all 
the  reafoning  in  the  world.  Therefore,  as  to  my  own 
particular  opinion  of  the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  roses 
at  home  being  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  thofe  in 
this  country,  I  may  be  entirely  filent;  the  rules  and 
reafoning  in  chymiftry,  though  ferving  greatly  to  en- 
large and  improve  our  underitanding,  being  what  of 
themfelves  can  never  be  depended  upon,  till  confirmed 
by  fa&s  and  experiments  ;  where  many  things  often 
turn  out  very  different  frqjh  what,  from  our  beft  and 
mod  plaufible  arguments,  Je  had  the  greateft  reafon  to 
expeft.  Or,  if  it  fliould  be  found  to  be  really  true, 
what  I  have  often  heard  aflerted,  by  thofe  however  who 
had  it  only  from  others,  but  not  of  their  own  particular 
knowledge,  that,  in  diftilling  their  oil  of  roses  at  the 
places  where  they  make  it  the  beft,  they  ufe  alfo  with 
their  roses,  sandal  wood,  and  fome  other  aromaticks,  no 
roses  whatsoever, it  is  plain,  could  ever  of  themfelves 
be  made  to  afford  a  like  oil;  nor  without  fuch  an  addi- 
tion as  they  employ.  A  circumftance,  by  the  bye,  that 
might  poflibly  eafily  be  certified  by  fome  one  of  tha 
many  ingenious  correfpondents  of  the  Society  who  may 
happen  to  refide  where  it  is  made :  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  truth  of  it  would  certainly  be  of  ufe. 


Chatra,  December  24,  1786. 
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XVI. 

A  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING 

THE 

MOON's  PARALLAXES 

IN 

LATITUDE  and  LONGITUDE. 
By  Mr.  REUB&N  BURROW. 

IN  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  1781,  among  other 
--  Problems  publifhed  by  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  there  is  one  for  calculating  the  Place  of  the 
Nonagefimal  Degree ;  which  is  expreisly  recommended 
to  Aftronomers  as  "  fuperior  to  all  other  Methods  for 
if  calculating  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun,  and  Occultations  of 
**  the  Stars."  Now,  as  a  confiderable  part  of  that  me- 
thod is  erroneous,  and  particularly  in  South  Latitudes, 
and  between  the  Tropics,  (which  include  the  moll  ot 
India?}  the  error  may  therefore  be  of  confequence;  and 
the  more'fo,  as  it  is  publifhed  under  the  fanftion  of 
Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  Aftronomer  Royal.  I  have,  there- 
fore, taken  the  liberty  of  giving  the  following  rule  ta 
fupply  its  place ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  methods  of  the 
Hindoos,  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs-it  fo  plainly,  that 
any  perfon  may  calculate  by  it  without  knowing  much 
pf  the  fubje£t. 

PROBLEM. 

Given  the  apparent  time  at  any  given  place  ;  to  fiincj 
the  longitude  and  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree, 
and  alfo  the  parallaxes  in  latitude  and  longitude. 

t.Turn  the  difference  of  longitude  from  Greenwich  into 
time?  and  add  it  to  the  apparent  time,  if  the  place  be  to  the 
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weft  of  Greenwich ;  but  fubtraft  if  the  place  be  to  the 
eaft;  and  the  fum,  or  remainder,  will  be  the  apparent 
time  at  Greeniyich? 


2.  To  this  time  calculate  the  fun's  right  afcenfion  in 
time,  and  add  it  to  the  apparent  time  at  the  given  place ; 
$he  fum  is  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  meridian  in  time. 


3.  Prom  the  latitude  of  the  place  by  obfervation, 
fubtraft  the  correftion  taken  from  page  LXXV  of 
Mayer's  Tables ;  the  remainder  is  the  latitude  in  the 
ijpheroid*. 


4.  Call  tjie  right  afcenfion  of  the  meridian  in  degrees 
AR ;  and,  if  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  meridian  be 


{f     o^t   90 1  then  r  AR  +  90 "1  isan  r  but  1  90 —  AR  "lis  the 
I  -|    90&270  >inN,<  270rrrAR  >Arc4  inS.  >AR  — 90  V  Arc 
$  L270&360J  Lat.  LAR— 270J  A.  LLat.J45o— AR  J    A. 


5.  Let  half  the  fum  of  the  colatitude  of  the  place 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  be  called  C,  and  half 
their  difference  D  ;  then  add  the  fecant  of  C,  the  co- 
fine  of  D,  and  the  cotangent  of  half  A,  together ;  the 
fum  (rejefting  twice  radius)  is  the  tangent  of  an  arc  M: 
then  add  the  cofecant  of  C,  the  fine  of  D,  and  the  co- 
tangent of  half  A,  together ;  the  fum  (rejefting  twice 
radius)  is  the  tangent  of  an  arc  N :  then  if  the  colati- 
tude of  the  place  be  greater  than  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  fum  of  M  and  N  is  an  angle,  whofe  com-* 
plement  call  B ;  but  if  the  colatitude  be  lefs  than  the 
obliquity,  let  the  complement  pf  the  difference  of  M 
»nd  N  be  calU4  B, 

6.  Add 
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6.  Add  the  fecant  of  B,  the  fine  of  A,  and  the  cofine 
of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  together;  the  futn  (reje&ing 
twice  radius)  is  the  fine  of  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefi- 
mal degree. 


7.  Add  the  tangent  of  the  latitude  to  the  tangent  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  the  fum  is  the  fine  of  an 
angle,  tyhich  call  X. 


8.  When. the  right  afcenfion  of  the  meridian  is 


g  fj6o-X&9o')<irp-)X    &  90        1^1     fB  >i 

gj  90&180+X  (^  J  I  I  90&i8o-^X  (hJ  lc\x8o— B  I -* 
t  1  i8o+X&27o(^p  f  180— X&270  fc/D  pi  180+B  f  Jg 
w  l270&36o—XJ.a  L5J  270        &    X  J.g  J    L360— B  J  S 

of  the  nonagefimal  degree. 


9.  Add  the  moon's  latitude  to  go0  when  it  is  of  a  con- 
trary name  to  the  latitude  of  the  place;  but  fubtraft  it 
from  go°  when  it  is  of  the  fame  name ;  the  fum  or  re- 
mainder is  the  moon's  polar  diftance.  Alfo  take  the 
difference  between  the  moon's  longitude  and  the  longi- 
tude of  the  nonagefimal  degree,  which  difference  call 
P :  alfo  let  half  the  fum  of  the  moon's  polar  diftance 
and  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  be  called  Q, 
and  half  their  difference  R. 


10.  Add  the  fecant  of  Q,  the  cofine  of  R,  and  the 
cotangent  of  half  P,  together ;  the  fum  is  the  tangent  of 
an  arc  m  r  alfo  add  the  cofecant  of  Q,  the  fine  of  R, 
and  the  cotangent  of  half  P  together ;  the  fum  is  the 
tangent  of  an  arc  n. 

«.  If 
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ii.  If  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  be 
greater  than  the  moon's  polar  diftance,  take  the  fum  of 
the  arcs  m  and  n  for  the  parallactic  angle ;  but  if  it  be 
lefs,  take  their  difference. 

1 2.  Add- the  cofecant  of  the  parallactic  angle,  the  fine 
of  P,  and  the  fine  of  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  de- 

jree,  together;  the  fum  (rejeQing  twice  radius)  is  the 
ine  of  the  moon's  true  zenith  difyance. 

13.  To  the  fine  of  the  moon's  true  zenith  diftance 
add  the  logarithm  of  the  horizontal  parrallax  ;  the  fum 
(reje&ing  radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in 
altitude  nearly ;  add  the  parallax,  thus  found,  to  the 
true  zenith  diftance,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  corrected 
zenith  diftance. 

14.  Add  the  fine  of  the  correEted  zenith  diftance,  the 
cofine  of  the  parallactic  angle,  and  the  logarithm  of  the 
horizontal  parallax,  together ;  the  fum  (reje&ing  twice 
radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in  latitude. 

15.  Add  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in  latitude,  the 
tangent  of  the  paralla&ic  angle,  and  the  fecant  of  the 
moon's  latitude,'  together;  the  fum  (rejecting  twice 
radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in  longitude. 


EXAMPLE. 


cc  What  is  the  altitude  and  longitude  of  the  nonage- 
fimal degree  at  Ludlow,  whofe  latitude  is  520  23'  north, 
and  longitude  oh.  1  im.  weft  of  Greenwich,  7th  February, 
1778,  at  ioh.  56.  11  app.  time,  being  the  time  of  aji 
occupation  of  **  geminorum?" 

3  '  Not 
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Not  having  the  Almanack  for  1778,  I  fliall  a  flu  me 
the  Moon's  Latitude  to  be  o°  51'  S.  and  her  Longitude 

9*°  57'- 

10  56  11  ap.  time  21  27  14  0  AR 

o  11     o  diff.  long.  10  56  11 


11     7  11  ap.  t  Greemv.     8  23  25  AR  of  Mend. 


C 

D 

|A 

M: 

N: 


Q 

R: 

IP. 

n 


52  23  latitude 
o  14  corre&ion 


125  51   i5=AR 

270 


•wia 


52     9  reduced  lat.     144     8  45=^:A 
37  51  colat. 

tang,  of  latitude    10.11319 

18  -55  half  colat.      tang,  of  obliq.         9-63761 


11  44  half  obliq. 


30  39 

7  « 

72     4 


20  28 
4  3* 


fecant 
cofine 
cotan. 


tan.  M 


Sine  of  340.  i8'=X  9.75080 


10.06535 

9-99658 
9.51005 


9-57*98 


cofecant 

fine 
cotang. 


tang.  N. 


10.29261 
9.09706 
9.51005 


25     o 

B=65     o 

180    o 


A=i44.  9     fin. 
Lat.   52.  9     cos. 
B       65    o     fee. 


115     o  long,  nonag.  deg. 
0       ,  altitude  of  ditto  58  15  S. 

45  26=half  > 's  polar  diftance 
29     8=half  alt.  non.  degree 


8.89972 


9-76765 
9.78788 

10.37405 

« 

9-9295* 


74  34  fecant 
16  18  cofine 
11  32  cotan. 


86  46  tan;  m 
54  58 


10-57493 
9.98218 

10.69025 


11*24736 


cofec. 

fine 

cotan. 


tan.  n 


10.01595 

9.44819 

10. 69025 


10.15439 
parallactic 
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parallactic  angle    = 

=  31  48 

cofecant 

10.27823 

alt.  non.  degree 

58  15 

-     sine 

9-9*95* 

P  = 

=  23     3 

-     sine 

9-59*77 

moon's  true  zeni  d.  39  11     <-     sine        9.80058 
horizon,  parallax         3488     -     log.        3-54258 

par.  in  alt.  nearly        2204     -     log.        3-34316 


Corre&ed  zen.  dift.  39  47  44 

hor  par. 
paralla£tic  angle 

parallax  in  latitude==i898 
parallactic  angle 
moon's  latitude   .051 

parallax  in  long.     1177 


sine        9  80628 

log-  3-5425S 
cofine     9*9^936 

log.  3.27822 
tangent  9.79241 
fecant  10.00023 


^g-         3.07086 


When  the  moon  is  very  near  the  ecliptic,  as  in 
cclipfes,  the  following  method  will  be  nearly  exa£l. 


1.  Add  the  cofine  of  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal 
degree  to  the  logarithm  of  the  horizontal  parallax ;  the 
fum  (rejefting  radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax; 
of  latitude  nearly  :  add  this  parallax  to  the  complement 
of  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree,  and  call  the 
fum  the  complement  of  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal 
degree  corrected. 


2.  Add  the  cofecant  of  the  complement  of  the  altitude 
of  the  nonagefimal  degree,  the  fine  of  the  complement 
of  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  corrected,  and 
logarithm  of  the  parallax  of  latitude,  nearly  together ; 

the 
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the  fum  (rejefting  twice  radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
parallax  in  latitude  correfted. 

3.  Add  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in  latitude  cor- 
rected, the  fine  of  P,  and  the  tangent  of  the  altitude  of 
the  nonagefimal  degree,  together;  the  fum  (rejefting 
twice  radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in  longi- 
tude. 

Scholium*  The  method  of  applying  the  parallaxes 
ufually  given,  requires  no  other  corre&ion  than  the  fol- 
lowing. When  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  of  the  fame 
name  as  the  latitude  is  under  the  horizon,  to  the  cotan- 
gent of  the  altitude  of  th6  nonagefimal  degree  add  the 
cotangent  of  the  moon's  latitude;  the  fum  is  the  cofine 
of  an  angle ;  which  added  to,  and  fubtra&ed  from,  the 
longitude  of  nonagefimal  degree,  gives  two  longitudes, 
between  which  the  moon's  latitude  of  a  contrary  name 
to  the  elevated  pole  is  to  be  increafed  for  the  apparent 
latitude;  but  beyond  thofe  longitudes  the  moon's  true 
latitude  is  to  be  increafed  by  the  parallax  in  latitude  to 
have  the  apparent  latitude. 
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REMARKS 


ON    THE 


ARTIFICIAL  HORIZONS,  &c. 

By  Mr.  REUBEN  BURROW. 


THE  utility  of  a  perfeQ;  horizon,  and  the  liablenefs  of 
quickfilver  to  be  difturbed  by  the  lead  wind,  have 
induced  numbers  of  people  to  invent  artificial  horizons 
of  different  kinds,  and  *nany  of  them  very  complicated. 
Some  time  ago,  having  occafion  to  determine  the  fitua- 
tion  of  feveral  places  by  aftronomical  observations,  and 
there  being  no  aftronomical  quadrant  belonging  to  the 
Company  in  the  fettlement,  I  was  under  a  neceflity  of 
determining  the  latitudes  by  a  fextant ;    and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  fun  paffed  fo  near  the  zenith  as  to  make 
it  impoffible  to  get  meridian  altitudes :  I  therefore  col- 
leQed  all  the  different  artificial  horizons  and  glafs  roofs, 
and  other  contrivances  for  that  purpofe,  I  could  meet 
with;    but,  though  they  appeared  correQ:,  the  refults 
were  very  erroneous,     I  examined  them  by  bringing 
the  two  limbs  of  the  fun,  feen  by  direQ:  vifion,  to  touch 
apparently  in  the  telefcope  of  a  fextant,  and  then  ob- 
ferved  the  reflected  images  in  quickfilver,  which  dill 
appeared  to  touch  as  before  ;    but,  on  examining  the 
reflefted  images  in  the  reft  of  the  artificial  horizons, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  touch ;  and  the  error  in  many 
was  very  considerable.     I  tried  a  number  of  other 
methods  with  little  fuccefs,  as  they  were  moftly  com- 
binations of  glafles.   At  laft,  accidentally  hearing  fome 
officers  fpeaking  of  "  Tents  that  would  neither  turn 
fun  or  rain,"    1  confidered  that  the  rays  of  the  fua 
would  pafs  through  glotb  unrefra&edi    and  in  confe- 

quenc? 
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quence  of  this  idea  I  applied  fome  thin  mofquita  *  cdf- 
tain  as 'a  covering  to  the  quickfilver,  and  found  it  ef- 
fe&ually  excluded  the  wind  and  admitted  the  fun ;  and 
what  is  of  equal  confequence  in  this  country,  it  totally 
kept  away  thofe  minute  infefls  that  difturb  the  furface 
of  the  quickfilver  in  obferving.  In  fhort,  it  formed  fo 
complete  a  horizon,  that  I  could  not  before  have 
hoped  for  any  thing  fo  perfeQ: ;  and  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  fun  and  ftars. 


For  taking  very  great  or  very  fmall  elevations  of  the 
fun,  (which  with  the  common  horizon  fextants  are  im- 
practicable in  the  direft  method,)  a  polifhed  metalline 
inftrument  might  be  made  in  the  form  of  part  of  a 
hollow  obtufe  cone :  this  might  have  its  axis  fet  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon  at  any  time  by  means  of  screws 
in  a  variety  of  methods ;  and  obfervations  might  be 
made  by  it  with  great  exa&nefs. 


In  finding  the  latitude,  when  meridian  obfervations 
cannot  be  taken,  either  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
taking  altitudes  on  both  fides  of  the  meridian,  or  not. 
When  there  is  not,  the  beft  method  is  to  calculate  the 
latitude  from  two  altitudes  and  the  time  between,  ex- 
actly by  fpherical  trigonometry,  (firft  correcting  the 
declination  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  interval,) 
as  the  approximating  methods  of  Doives,  and  others* 
are  totally  inefficient.  When  obfervations  can  be 
taken  both  before  and  after  noon,  it  is  beft  to  take  a 
number  of  altitudes  in  both,  and  then  make  out  the 
equal  altitudes  by  proportion ;  then  having  found  the 
true  time  of  noon  by  the  ufual  method,  correft  the  two 
intervals,  and  the  declination  to  each  time,  and  the  la* 
titude  may  be  found  as  follows, 

*  A  kind  of  filk  gauze  as  clofe  as  book-muflin,  and  perfc&ly  tranf- 
yarcnU  It  is  to  be  flretched  over  a  hoop,  which  ft  and  s  without  touch- 
ing the  veffel  containg  the  mercury. 

Add 
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Add  the  cosine  of  the  angle  from  noon>  to  the  co* 
tangent  of  the  declination;  the  sum  is  the  cotangent 
of  an  arch  A. 

AM  the  sine  of  A9  the  sine  of  the  altitude ,  and  the 
arithmetical  complement  of  the  sine  of  the  declination, 
together ;  the  sum  is  the  cosine  of  an  arch  B. 

Then  the  sum  or  difference  of  A  and  B  is  the  latitude* 

As  every  (ingle  altitude  gives  an  independent  latitude, 
it  is  evident  the  latitude  may  be  thus  found  to  great 
ex^&nefs. 

An  inftrument  might  eafily  be  contrived  to  meafure 
the  fun's  angle  of  pofition  to  great  exadncfs,  from 
whence  the  latitude  might  readily  be  deduced  ;  a  fmalL 
addition  to  the  common  theodolite  would  be  fufficienL 
The  variation  of  the  azimuth  near  the  meridian  may 
alfo  be  advantageoufly  applied  for  the  fame  purpofe. 


VQfc.  J*  A  a  DfiMON- 


J£0  DEMONSTRATION 

« 

DEMONSTRATION 

OF    A 

THEOREM 

Concerning  the  Intersections  ^/"Curves. 

By  REUBEN  BURROW,  Es2. 

TN  Stone's  Mathematical  Di&ionary  is  the  following. 
-*  paragraph :  u  Two  geometrical  lines  of  any  order 
cc  will  cut  one  another  in  as  many  points  as  the  number 
fc  expreffes  which  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of 
••  the  two  numbers  expreffing  thofe  orders :"  And 
Mr.  Braikonridge,in  the  Preface  to  his  Exereitatio  Geo- 
metrica  de  Descriptione  Curvarum,  fays,  <4  Mr.  George? 
"''Campbell,  now  Clerk  of  the  Stores  at  Woolwich,  has; 
*Vgot  a  nfeat  demonftration  of  the  fame,  which  I  hope 
**  he  Will  pubfifh."  As  it  does  riot  appear  that  Gamp~ 
bell  ever  publifhed  any  thing,  except  a  paper  on  the 
roots  of  equations,  and  a  fmall  treatife  on  the  plagia- 
rifms  of  Maclaurin,  it  is  very  probable  his  demonftra- 
tion is  loft,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
publilh  the  following. 

The  equation  ofa  line  of  the  firft  order  has  one  root, 
or  funftion  of  the  abfcifs,  for  the  ordinate;  of  the  fecond 
order,  two ;  'and  fo  on. 

In  equations  for  two  right  lines,  the  roots  may  fo  vary 
and  accommodate  themfelves  to  each  other,  that  the 
quantities  expreffing  the  ordinates  may  be  equal ;  and 
as  there  is  only  one  cafe  where  this  may  happen,  there- 
fore two  right  lines  can  only  interfeft  in  one  point. 

If  a  line  of  the  firft  order  be  compared  with  a  line  of 
the  fecond,  or  an  equation  of  one  root  with  an  equation 
of  two,  the  root  of  the  firft,  and  a  fingle  root  \>f  the  fe- 
cond, 
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Cond*  may  fo  vary  as  to  become  equal  to  each  other,  or 
to  form  an  interfe&ion.  By  the  fame  reafon,  the  fingle 
root  of  the  firft,  and  the  remaining  root  of'  the  fecond, 
may  each  fo  vary  as  to  become  equal,  or  to  form  another 
interfe&ion ;  and  therefore  a  right  line  cuts  a  line  of 
the  fee  on  d  order  in  two  points. 


i' 


If  a  line  of  the  firft  order  be  compared  with  a  line  of 
the  n  order,  it  is  alfo  evident  that  the  fingle  root  of  the 
firft  line  may  in  the  fame  manner  be  fo  varied  with  each 
of  the  n  roots  of  the  fecond  line  as  to  become  equal ; 
and  therefore  a  right  line  may  cut  a  line  of  the  n  order 
in  n  points. 


Let  a  line  of  the  m  order  be  now  compared  with  a 
line  of  the  order  n ;  then  as  each  fingle  root  of  the  firft 
line  may  become  equal,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  every 
root  in  the  fecond,  it  therefore  follows,  that  for  every 
unit  in  m  there  may  be  n  interferons ;  and  as  there  are 
m  units,  there  confequently  will  be  mn  interferons. 


The  fame  method  may  be  applied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  points,  lines,  and  furfaces,  that  arife  from  the 
interferons  of  lines,  furfaces,  and  folids;  by  confidering 
that  the  number  of  times  that  p  tnay  be  taken  from  m% 
and  q  at  the  fame  time  from  n,  will  be 

m.m  —  1 p,  X  n*n  —  !.*••<{ 

Pi  X  1  •  2  .  3 
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THE 


PROCESS  OF  MAKING  ATTAR, 


OR 


ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  ROSES. 


BY 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  POLIER 


THE  attar  is  obtained  from  the  rofes  by  fimple 
diftillation,  and  the  following  is  the  mode  in  which 
I  have  made  it.  A  quantity  of  frefli  rofes  (for  example, 
forty  pounds,)  are  put  in  a  (till  with  fixty  pounds  of 
water,  the  rofes  being  left  as  they  are  with  their  calyxes, 
but  with  the  Items  cut  clofe.  The  mafs  is  then  well 
mixed  together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  made 
tinder  the  dill.  When  the  water  begins  to  grow  hot, 
and  fumes  to  rife,  the  cap  of  the  ftill  is  put  on,  and  the 
pipe  fixed:  the  chinks  are  then  well  luted  with  pafte, 
and  cold  water  put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  the  top. 
The  receiver  is  alfo  adapted  at  the  end  of  the  pipe ;  and 
the  fire  is  continued  under  the  ftill,  neither  too  violent 
nor  too  weak.  When  the  impregnated  water  begins  to 
come  over,  and  the  ftilf  is  very. hot,  the  fire  is  leflened 
by  gentle  degrees,  and  the  diftillation  continued  till 
thirty  pounds  of  water  are  come  over,  which  is  general- 
ly done  in  about  four  or  five  hours.  This  rofe-water 
is  to  be  poured  again  on  a  frefh  quantity  (forty  pounds) 

of 
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of  rofes;  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  water 
are  to  be  drawn  by  diftillation,  following  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  as  before.  The  rofe-water  thus  made  and  coho- 
bated,  will  be  found,  if  the  rofes  were  good  and  frefh, 
and  the  diftillation  carefully  performed,  highly  fcented. 
with  the  rofes  It  is  then  poured  into  pans  either  of 
earthen- ware  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left  expofed  to  the 
frelh  air  for  the  night.  The  Qttar,  or  essence,  will  be 
found  in  the  morning  congealed,  and  fwimming  on  the 
top  of  the  water.  This  is  to  be  carefully  fepa rated,  and 
collefted,  either  with  a  thin  fhell  or  a  fkimmer,  and 
poured  into  a  vial.  When  a  certain  quantity  has  thus 
been  obtained,  the  water  and  feces  mult  be  feparated 
from  the  clear  effence,  which,  with  refpeft  to  the  firft, 
will  not  be  difficult  to  do,  as  the  effence  congeals  with  a 
flight  cold,  and  the  water  may  then  be  made  to  run  off. 
If,  after  that,  the  effence  is  kept  fluid  by  heat,  the  feces 
will  fubfide,  and  may  be  feparated;  but  if  the  operation 
has  been  neatly  performed,  thefe  will  be  little  or  none. 
The  feces  are  as  highly  perfumed  as  the  effence,  and 
muft  be  kept  after  as  much  of  the  effence  has  been 
(kimmed  from  the  rofe-water  as  could  be.  The  re- 
maining water  fhould  be  ufed  for  frefh  diftillations,  in- 
flead  of  common  water ;  at  lead  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

The  above  is  the  whole  procefs  of  making  genuine 
Qttar  of  rofes.  But,  as  the  rofes  of  this  country  give 
|>ut  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  effence,  and  it  is  in  high 
efte£m,  various  ways  have  been  thought  of  to  augment 
the  quantity,  though  at  the  expence  of  the  quality.  In 
this  country  it  is  ufual  to  add  to  the  rofes,  when  put  in 
the  ftill,  a  quantity  of  fan dal- wood  rafpings,  fome  more, 
fomelefs,  from  one  to  five  tolahs>  or  half  ounces.  The 
Jandal  contains  a  deal  of  eflential  oil,  which  comes  over 
freely  in  the  common  cfiftillajion,  and  mixing  with  the 
rofe-water  and  effence,  becomes  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  their  perfume.  The  impofition,  however,  cannot 
-be  concealed :  the  eflential  oil  of  fandal  will  not  congeal 
in  common  cold ;  and  its  fmell  cannot  be  kept  under, 

but 
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but  will  be  apparent  and  predominate,  in  fpite  of  every 
art.  In  Ca&hemire  they  feldom  ufe  fandal  to  adulterate 
the  attar;  but  I  have  been  informed,  to  increafe  the 
quantity,  they  diftil  with  the  rofes  a  fweet-fcented  grafs, 
which  does  not  communicate  any  unpleafant  fcent,  and 
gives  the  attar  a  high  clear  green  colour.  This  effence 
alfo  does  not  congeal  in  a  (light  cold,  as  that  of  rofes. 

Many  other  ways  of  adulteration  have  been  pra£tifedt 
but  all  fo  grofs  and  palpable  that  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of 
them. 

The  quantity  of  effential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  the 
rofes  is  very  precarious  and  uncertain,  as  it  depends  not 
only  on  the  fjcill  of  the  diftiller,  but  alfo  on  the  quality 
of  the  rofes,  and  the  favourablenefs  of  the  feafon,  Even 
in  Europe,  where  the  chemifts  are  fo  perfeft  in  their 
bufinefs,  fome,as  Tachenius,  obtained  only  half  an  ounce 
of  oil  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  rofes.  Hamberg 
obtained  one  ounce  from  the  fame  quantity  ;  and  Hoff- 
fnan  above  two  ouuces.  (N.  B.  The  rofes  in  thofe  in- 
{lances  were  dripped  of  their  calyxes,  and  only  the 
leaves  ufed.)  In  this  country  nothing  like  either  can 
be  had  ;  and  to  obtain  four  yiashas.  (about  one  drachm 
and  a  half)  from  eighty  pounds,  which,  deducing  the 
Calyxes,  comes  to  fomething  lefs  than  three  drachms  per 
hundred  pounds  of  rofe-leaves,  the  feafon  muft  be  very 
favourable,  apd  the  operation  carefully  performed. 

In  the  prefent  year,  1787, 1  had  only  fixteen  tolahs  of 
attar  from  fifty-four  maunds,  twenty-three  seers  of 
rofes,  produced  from  a  field  of  thirty-three  biggahs^ox 
eleven  English  acres;  which  comes  to  about  two 
drachms  per  100  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  attar  of 
rofes  is  no  criterion  of  it's  goodnefs,  quality,  pr  country. 
I  have  had,  this  year,  attar  of  a  fine  emerald  green,  of 
p  bright  yellow,  and  of  a  reddifh  hue,  from  the  fame 
ground,  and  obtained  by  the  fame  procefs,  only  of  rofe$ 
polle&ed  at  different  days. 

The 
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The  calyxes  do  not  in  any  fhape  diminifh  the  quality 
of  the  attar i  nor  impart  any  green  colour  to  it ;  though 
perhaps  they  may  augment  the  quantity  ;  but  the 
trouble  neceffary  to  ftrip  them  muft,  and  ought  to, 
prevent  its  being  ever  put  in  pra&ice. 

Lucknow,  May,  1787. 


BY 
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BY 

Mr.  MACDONALD, 

WITH 

A   SPECIMEN    OF   GOLD. 

THE  country  of  Limong,  on  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra, 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  Prefidency  of  Fort 
Marlbrough,  and  between  feventy  and  eighty  miles  in- 
land, produces  the  fineft  gold  and  gold-duft  on  that 
ifland.  The  Limong  gold  merchants  repair  annually 
to  Marllrough  for  the  purchale  of  opium,  and  fuch 
other  articles  as  they  may  be  in  want  of;  in  exchange 
for  which  they  give  gold  of  fo  pure  a  nature  as  to  con- 
tain little  or  no  alloy.  The  gold  is  found  fometimes  in 
duft,  and  often  lodged  in  a  very  hard  ftone.  It  is  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  and  refembles  that  in  which  the  veins 
run  in  the  gold  mines  of  Tiltil  in  Chili.  The  gold  is 
extrafled  by  beating  the  compound  mafs  in  order  to 
difengage  it  from  the  ftone,  which  flies  off  in  fplinters, 
and  leaves  the  gold  cleared  of  it.  This  is  the  mode 
ufed  by  a  rude  people ;  by  which  a  part  of  the.  gold 
mult  be  loft  in  the  fplinters  of  the  ftone,  which  fly  off 
In  beating  the  mafs.  They  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
advantage  of  grinding  it  to  a  grofs  powder,  mixing  it 
yj'ith  quickfilver,  and  feparating  the  earthy  and  ftony 
particles  from  thofe  of  the  gold,  by  the  aftion  of  a 
ftream  of  water  on  this  pafte,  carrying  off  the  former, 
and  leaving  the  latter  precipitated  to  the  bottom  by  their 
greater  weight.  They  are  almoft  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  affaying  and  amalgamation,  but  are  ex- 
tremely expert  in  feparating  particles  of  foreign  metals 
from  gold-duft,  by  a  very  fup^rior  acutenefs  of  vifion, 
no  doubt  arifing  from  experience,  and  not  a  peculiar 
gift.  They  have  people  among  them  who  are  gold- 
cleaners 
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cleaners  by  occupation.  The  gold  is  found  in  a  fpecies 
of  earth  compofed  of  a  clayifh-red-loam.  On  digging 
the  earth,  it  is  found  to  confift  of  drata  (under  the  loam 
of  the  furface,  commonly  called  foil)  of  irregular- fhaped 
ftones  of  &  mouldering  nature,  mixed  with  a  red  clay, 
and  hard  pebbles  mixed  with  a  pale  red  clay,  of  a  more 
denfe  confiftency  than  that  of  the  firft  ft  rat  urn.  The 
firft  ftratum  extends  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  and  a  half> 
and  the  fecond  to  fomewhat  lefs.  The  confiftency  under 
thefe  ftrata  is  formed  of  either  hard  rock,  or  of  gravel 
nearly  approaching  to  it.  The  gold  is  found  mixed 
with  a  (tone  of  a  hard  nature,  and  capable  of  fuftaining 
a  polifh.  It  is  found  near  the  furface,  and  generally  in 
a  foil  freed  from  folid  rock. 


The  merchants,  who  bring  the  gold  for  fale,  are  not 
themfelves  the  finders  or  gatherers  of  it,  but  receive  it, 
for  meixhandife,  from  the  Malays  inhabiting  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country.  The  native  indolence  of 
the  Malay  difpofition  prevents  them  from  colle&ing 
more  than  is  fufficient  tp  fupply  the  few  and  iimple 
wants  of  a  race  of  men  as  yet  unenlightend  by  civiliza- 
tion and  fcience,  and  ignorant  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
advantages  of  the  country  inhabited  by  them.  We  have 
not,  to  this  hour,  explored  a  country,  which,  we  have 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  produces  more  or  as  much  gold  as 
either  Peru  or  Mexico.  This  may  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  undertaking,  and  partly 
to  a  want  of  curiofity,  that,  indulged,  might  have  been 
productive  of  great  national  and  private  advantages. 
The  roads  leading  to  this  golden  country  are  almoft 
impervious;  affording  only  a  fcanty'path  to  a  fingle 
traveller,  where  whole  nights  muft  be  pafled  in  the  open 
air,  expofed  to  the  malignant  influence  of  a  hoftile  cli-t 
mate,  in  a  country  infefted  by  the  moft  ferocious  wild 
beads.  Thefe  are  circumftances  that  have  hitherto 
checked  curiofity ;  but  perfeverance  and  contrived  pre- 
caution will  furmoimt  the  obftacles  they  furnifh ;  and 

fuch 
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fuch  difcovcrics  might  be  made,  as  wouldxamply  com- 
penfate  for  the  difficulties  leading  to  them.     The  gold; 
merchants  who  come  from  the  neighbouring  and  lefs 
rich  countries,  give  us  fuch  accounts  of  the  facility  of 
procuring  gold  as  border  nearly  on  the  marvellous,  and 
would  be  altogether  incredible,  if  the  great  quantities  of 
that  m6tal  produced  by  them,  did  not,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  evince  the  certainty  of  their  accounts.     I  have 
feen  an  imperfeft  chart  of  a  part  of  the  interior  country, 
made  by  an  intelligent  native,  on  the  fcale  of  the  rate 
of  his  walking,  and  from  the  refpeftivc  fituations  of  the 
fun  in  regard  to  his  pofition.     It  contained  a  chain  of 
what  he  called  Gold  Mines,  extending  in  latitude,  nearly, 
not  much  lefs  than  three  degrees.    This  chart  is  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Council  of  Fort  Marl- 
brough,  who  did  me  the  favour  of  explaining  it.     After 
making  allowances  for  the  licence  of  a  traveller,  fome 
credit  may  be  given  to  this  chart,  more  efpecially,  as 
we  are  well  affured  that  that  part  of  Sumatra  pvoauces 
large  quantities  of  fine  gold.     The  refult  of  the  whole, 
is,  that  it  would  be  a  very  laudable  objeft  to  explore 
thofe  rich  countries,  and  to  eftablifli  the  working  of 
gold-mines  in  them,  as  it  could  be  done  under  a  certain 
profpeft  of  advantage.   The  expence  arifing  from  clear- 
ing the  country,  procuring  intelligence,  making  roads, 
eftablifhing  and  forming  polls  of  communication,  and 
of  employing  profeflional  men,  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
at  firft  very  confiderable,  but  the  refulting  advantages 
would  defray  thefe,  and  render  it  a  matter  of  furprife 
that  a  meafure  attended  with  fuch  obvious  utility  had 
not  been  adopted  at  an  earlier  period. 

NIt  is  more  than  probable  that  Sumatra  muft  have  been 
the  Ophir  of  Solomons  time.  This  conjefture  derives. 
no  fmall  force  from  the  word  ophir  being  really  a  Malay 
fubftantive  of  a  compound  fenfe,  fignifying,  a  mountain 
containing  gold.  The  natives  have  no  oral  or  written 
tradition  on  the  fubjeft,  excepting  that  the  ifland  has  in 
former  times  afforded  gold  for  exportation :  whether  to 

the 
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the  eaftward  or  weftward,  remains  an  uncertainty.  We 
have  certain  accounts  that  the  veffels  that  imported  this 
article  wer^  long  detained,  or  did  not  return  in  much  lefs 
than  a  year.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  winter- 
ed, during  the  violence  of  the  SW.  monfoon,  either  at 
Ceylifi)  or  on  the  north-eaft  coaft,  and  compleated 
their  voyages  during  the  moderate  part  of  the  other 
znonfoon. 


ON 
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XVIII. 

ON     THE 

Literature  of  the  Hindus,  from  the  Sanferit, 

COMMUK1CATED    BY 

GOVERDHAN    CAUL, 

With  a  short  Commentary* 

THE  TEXT. 

THERE  arc  Eighteen  Vidy&s,  or  Parts  of  true 
Knowledge?  and  fome  branches  of  knowledge 
falsely  so  called,  of  both  which  a  fhort  account  fhall 
here  be  exhibited. 

The  firft  four  are  the  immortal  Veda's,  evidently  re* 
vealed  by  God  ;  which  are  entitled,  in  one  compound 
word,  Rigyajuhsdmdt'karva,  or,  in  feparate  words,  Rich, 
Yajush,  Sdman,  and  Afharvan.  The  Rigveda  confift* 
Of  Jive  fe&ions;  the  Tajurveda,of  eighty-six;  the  So- 
mav e da , of  &  thousands  and  the  At'harvaveda,  of  nin$t 
with  eleven  hundred  ide'ha's,  or  branches,  in  various 
jdivifions  and  fubdivifions.  The  Veda's,  in  truth,  arc  in- 
finite ;  but  were  reduced  by  Vydsa  to  this  number  and 
order :  the  principal  part  of  them  is  that  which  explains 
the  duties  of  man  in  a  methodical  arrangement;  andiq 
the  fourth  is  a  fyftem  of  divine  ordinances;* 

From  thefe  are  deduced  the  four  Upavedas,  namely, 
Ayush,  Gdndharva,  Dhanush,  and  Sfhdpatya;  the  firft 
of  which,  or  Ayurveda,  was  delivered  to  mankind  by 
Brahma,  Indra,  Dhanwantari^  and  Jive  other  Deities; 
and  comprizes  the  theory  of  diforders  and  medicines! 
with  the  praftical  methods  of  curing  difeafes.  The 
fecond,  or  mufick,  was  invented  and  explained  by 
Bharata :   it  is  chiefly  ufeful  in  railing  the  mind  by 

3  devotion 
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devotion  to  the  felicity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  The  third 
Upavida  was  compofed  by  Viswamitra  on  the  fabrica- 
tion and  ufe  of  arms  and  implements  handled  in  war 
.by  the  tribe  of  Cshatriya's.  Fiiwacarman  revealed  the 
fourth  in  various  treatifes  on  sixty-four  mechanical  arts, 
for  the  improvement  of  fuch  as  exercife  them. 


Six  Angcis,  or  bodies  of  learning,  are  alfo  derived 
from  the  fame  fource:  their  names  are,  Sicshd,  Calpa, 
Fy  dear  ana,  Ch'handas,  Jydtith,  and  NiructL  Thejirst 
was  written  by  Pdnini,  an  infpired  faint,  on  the  pronun- 
ciation of  vocal  founds ;  the  second  contains  a  detail 
of  religious  a&s  and  ceremonies  from  the  fir  ft  to  the 
laft ;  and  from  the  branches  of  thefe  works  a  variety  of 
rules  have  been  framed  by  Aiwaldyana,  and  others. 
The  third,  or  .the  grammar,  entitled  Pdkiniya,  con  fill- 
ing of  eight  leSures  or  chapters,  (Vriddhiradaij%  and  fo 
forth,)  was  the»produ6Hon  of  the  three  Rishi's,  or  holy 
men,  and  teaches  the  proper  difcriminations  of  words 
in  conftru&ion ;  but  other  lefs  abftrufe  grammars,  com- 
piled merely  for  popular  ufe,  are  not  confidered  as 
Anga9s.  The  fourth,  or  prosody,  was  taught  by  a  Muni, 
named  Pingala,  and  treats  of  charms  and  incantations, 
ip  verfes  aptly  framed  and  varioufly  meafured ;  fuch  as 
the  Gdyatri,  and  a  thoufand  others.  Astronomy  is  the 
fifth  of  the  Vtddngds,  as  it  was  delivered  by  Surya9 
and  other  divine  perfons  :  it  is  neceflary  in  calculations 
of  time.  The  sixth,  or  Niructi,  was  compofed  by 
Tdsca  (fo  is  the  manufqript ;  but  perhaps,  it  Should  be 
Vydsa)  on  the  fignification  of  difficult  words  and 
phrafes  in  the  Veda's. 


Lastly,  there  are  four  Updngds,  called  Pur  ana,  Nydya, 
Mimdnsd,  and  Dherma  sd&tra.  Eighteen  Purdna's  (that 
of  Brahma  and  the  reft)  were  compofed  by  Vydsa  for 
the  inftru&ion  and  entertainment  of  mankind  in  general* 

ffydya 
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Nydya  is  derived  from  the  root  m\  to  acquire  or  appre* 
hend;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  the  books  on  apprehension, 
reasoning,  and  judgment,  are  called  Nydya.  The 
principal  of  thefe  are  the  wofrk  of  Gautama,  in  Jive 
chapters;  and  that  of  Canada,  in  ten:  both  teaching 
the  meaning  of  facred  texts,  the  difference  between  juft 
and  unjuft,  right  and  wrong,  and  the  principles  of 
knowledge,  all  arranged  under  twenty-three  heads* 
Mimdnsd  is  alfo  two-fold;  both  fhowing  what  afts  are 
pure  or  impure,  what  objefts  are  to  be  defired  or 
avoided,  and  by  what  means  the  foul  may  afcend  td 
the  Firft  Principle,  The  former,  or  Carma  Mimdnsd, 
comprized  in  twelve  chapters,,  was  written  by  Jaimini, 
and  difcuffes  queftions  of  moral  duties  and  law.  Next 
follows  the  Updsand  Cdnda  in  four  leftures,  (Sancar- 
shana  and  the  reft,)  containing  a  furvey  of  religious  du- 
ties ;  to  which  part  belohg  the  rules  of  Sdndilya,  and 
others,  on  devotion  and  duty  to  God.  Such  are  the 
contents  of  the  Purva,  ox  former,  Mimdnsd.  The  Lft- 
tara,  or  latter, ' abounding  in  queftions  on  the  Divine. 
Nature,  and  other  fublime  fpeculations,  was  compofed 
by  Vydsa,  in  four  chapters  and  sixteen  feQions :  it  may 
be  confidercd  as  the  brain  and  fpfring  of  all  the  Angels; 
it  expofes  the  heretical  opinions  of  Rdmdnuja,  Mddhwa, 
Vallabha,  and  other  fophifts;  and,  in  a  manner  fuited 
to  the  comprehenfion  of  adepts,  it  treats  on  the  true 
nature  of  Ganesa,  Bhdscara,  or  the  Sun,  Nilacanta9 
Lacshmi,  and  other  forms  of  One  Divine  Being.  A  fi- 
xnilar  work  was  written  by  Sriiancara,  demonftrating 
the  fupreme  power,  goodnefs,  and  eternity  of  God. 


The  Body  of  Law,  called  Smriti,  confifts  of  eighteen 
books,  each  divided  under  three  general  heads,  the 
duties  of  religion,  the  adminiftration  of  justice,  and  the. 
punifhment  or  expiation  of  crimes.  They  were  deli- 
vered, for  the  inftruftion  of  the  human  fpecies,  by 
Menu,  and  other  facred  perfonages. 

2  As 
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As  to  Ethicks,  the  Ptda's  contain  all  that  relates  to. 
the  duties  of  kings;  the  Purdna's,  what  belongs  to  the 
relation  of  hufband  and  wife;  and  the  duties  of  friend-' 
fhip  and  fociety  (which  complete  the  triple  divifion)  are 
taught  fuctin£tly  in  both :  this  double  divifion  of  AngcCs 
and  Updnga's  may  be  confidered  as  denoting  the  dou- 
ble benefit  arifing  from  them  in  theory  and  practice. 


•The  Bhdrata  and  Rdmdyana>  which  are  both  epick 
poems,  comprize  the  molt  valuable  part1  of  ancient 
hiftory. 


For  the  information  of  the  lower  clafles  in  religious 
knowledge,  the  Pdsnpata,  the  Panchardtra,  and  other 
works,  fit  for  nightly  meditation,  were  compofed  by 
Siva,  and  others,  in  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  parts  on 
different  fubje&s. 


What  follow  are  not  really  divine,  but  contain  infi- 
nite contradi&ions.  Sdnc'hya  is  twofold ;  that  with? 
Jswara,  and  that  without  I'swara*  The  former  is  en-r 
titled  Pdtanjala  in  one  chapter  of  four  fe£tions,  and  is- 
ufeful  in  removing  doubts  by  pious  contemplation  :  the 
second,  or  Cdpila^  is  in  fix  chapters  on  the  produQion 
of  all  things  by  the  union  of  Pracriti,  or  nature,  and 
Purusha,  or  theirs*  male:  it  comprizes  alfo,  in  eight 
parts,  rules  for  devotion,  thoughts  on  the  invifible 
power,  and  other  topicks.  Both  thefe  works  contain  a 
ftudied  and  accurate  enumeration  of  natural  bodies  and 
thftr  principles  $*  whence  this  philofophy  is  named 
Stinc'hya.  •   Others  hold,  that  it  was  fo  called  from  its 

reckoning  three  Sorts  of  pain*      '   tf 
i  The 
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The  Mimdnsa,  therefore,  is  in  *m/o  parts,  the  Nydya 
in  £u/o,  and  the  Sane* hya  in  two  ;  and  thefe  $/#  fchools 
comprehend  all  the  do&rine  of  the  theifts. 


Laft  .of  all  appears  a  work  written  by  Buddha :  and 
there  are  alfotf'j?  atheiftical  fyftems  of  philofophy,  enti- 
tled Ydgdchdra,  Saudhdnta,  Faibhdshica9  Mddhyamica, 
Digambara,  and  Chdrvdc;  all  fall  of  indeterminate 
phrafes,  errors  in  fenfe,  confufion  between  diftinft  qua- 
lities, incomprehenfible  notions,  opinions  not  duly 
weighed,  tenets  deftruftive  of  natural  equality,  contain- 
ing a  jumble  of  atheifm  and  ethicks ;  diftributed,  like 
our  orthodox  books,  into  a  number  of  fe&ions,  which 
omit  what  ought  to  be  expreffed,  and  exprefs  what  ought 
to  be  omitted;  abounding  in  falfe  propofitions,  idle 
propofitions,  impertinent  propofitions.  Some  affert, 
tha,t  the  heterodox  fchools  have  no  Updnga's  ;  others, 
that  they  have  fix  Anga's%  and  as  many  Sdnga%  or 
Bodies  and  other  Appendices. 


Such  is  the  analyfis  of  univerfal  knowledge,  practiced 
*nd  speculative. 


THE  COMMENTARY. 


The  firft  chapter  of  a  rare  Sanscrit  Book,  entitled 
Pidyddersa%  or  a  View  of  Learnings  is  written  in  fo  clofe 
and  concife  a  ftyle,  that  fome  parts  of  it  are  very  ob-* 
fcure,  and  the  whole  requires  an  explanation.  From 
the  beginning  of  it  we  learn  that  the  Fcda's  are  cosffr* 
dered  by  the  Hindus  as  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge, 

human  and  divine;  whence  the  yerfes  of  them  ate&id 

to 
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■Iii  the  Gila  to  be  the  leaves  of  that  holy  tree,  to  which  th« 
Almighty  hirofelf  is  compared ; 


[yam 
irdhtVa  mulatii  adkdh  sac9 ham  a'si)uatt%ham  prdkuravya* 
ch'handdnsiyasya  perndni  yastam  veda  sa  vedavit. 


fC  The  wife  have  called  the  Incorruptible  One  an  As* 
cc  watt"  ha,  with  its  roots  above  and  its  branches  below  % 
ic  the  leaves  of  which  are  the  facred  meafures.  He 
4*  who  knows  this  tree  knows  the  Vida?sJ* 


All  the  Pandits  infill  that  AsivatCha  means  the  Pip* 
pal  a,  or  religious  Jig  tree,  with  heart-fhaped,  pointed^ 
and  tremulous  leaves ;  but  the  comparifon  of  heavenly 
knowledge,  defcending  and  taking  root  on  earth,  to  the 
Vaia%  or  great  Indian  Jig-tree ,  which  has  mod  confpi- 
cuoufly  its  roots  on  high,  or  at  lead  has  radicating 
branches,  would  have  been  far  more  e^aft  and  linking. 


The  Veda's  confift  of  three  CdhBa's%  or  General  Heads; 
namely,  Carma%Jhydna%  Updsand; or  Works,  Faith%  and 
Worship  :  to  the  firft  of  which  the  author  of  the  Vidyd- 
dersa  wifely  gives  the  preference,  as  Menu  himfelf  pre- 
fers universal  benevolence  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion : 


Japymaiva  tu  sansiddhyedbrdhmand  ndtra  sansayah  s 
Curyddanyatravd  curydnmaitrd  brdhmana  uchyatc. 

That  is,  "  By  filent  adoration  undoubtedly   a  Brdh* 

fC  man  attains  holinefs ;  but  every  benevolent  man,  whe- 

*  ther  he  perform  or  omit  that  ceremony,   is  juflly 

Vol.  I.  fib  "  ftyled 
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cc 


ftyled  a  Brahman.9*  This  triple  divifion  of  the  Veda's 
may  feem  at  firft  to  throw  light  on  a  very  obfeure  line 
in  the  Gitd : 


Traigunyavishayah  vidd  nistraigunya  bhavdrjuna : 

Or,  *'.  The  Veda's  are  attended  with  three  qualities : 
**  be  not  thou  a  man  of  three  qualities,  0,  Arjuna  J" 


But  feveral  Pandits  are  of  opinion,  that  the  phrafe 
muft  relate  to  the  three  Gunas>  or  qualities  of  the  mind ; 
that  of  excellence,  that  of  passion,  and  that  of  darkness  ; 
from  the  laft  of  which  a  hero  fhould  be  wholly  exempt; 
though  examples  of  it  occur  in  the  Veda's,  where  ani- 
mals are  ordered  to  be  sacrificed,  and  where  horrid  in- 
cantations are  inferted  for  the  destruction  of  enemies. 


It  is  extremely  lingular,  as  Mr.  Wilhins  has  already 
obferved,  that,  notwithftanding  the  fable  of  Brahma's  four 
mouths,  each  of  which  uttered  a  Veda,  yet  moft  ancient 
writers  mention  only  three  Veda's,  in  the  order  as  they 
occur  in  the  compound  word  Rigyajuhsdma  ;  whence  it 
is  inferred,  that  the  AVharvan  was  written  or  collected 
after  the  three  firft ;  and  the  two  following  arguments, 
which  are  entirely  new,  will  ftrongly  confirm  this  infe- 
rence. In  the  eleventh  book  of  Menu,  a  work  afcribed 
to  theirs*  age  of  mankind,  and  certainly  of  high  antiqui- 
ty, the  Aiharvan  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  ftyled  the 
Veda  of  Veda's ;  a  phrafe  which  countenances  the  notion 
of  Ddrd  Shecuh,  who  afferts,.in  the  preface  to  his  Upa- 
nishat,  that  "  the  three  firft  Veda's  are  named  feparately, 
*c  becaufe  the  At'harvan  is  a  corollary  from  them  all,  and 
fc  contains  the  quinteffence  of  them."  But  this  verfc 
c<  of  Menu)  which  occurs  in  a  modern  copy  of  the  work 

3  brought 
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brought  from  Bdndres,  and  which  would  fupport  the 
antiquity  and  excellence  of  the  fourth  Viday  is  entirely 
omitted  in  the  bed  copies,  and  particularly  in  a  very 
fine  one  written  at  Gayd,  where  it  was  accurately  col- 
lated by  a  learned  Brahman;  fo  that,  as  Menu  himfelf, 
in  other  places,  names  only  three  Veda's,  we  mult  be- 
lieve this  line  to  be  an  interpolation  by  fome  admirer  of 
the  Atharvan:  and  fuch  an  artifice  overthrows  the  very 
doflrine  which  it  was  intended  to  fuftain. 


The  next  argument  is  yet  ftronger,  fince  it  arifes  from 
internal  evidence ;  and  of  this  we  are  now  enabled  to 
judge  by  the  noble  zeal  of  Colonel  Poller  in  collecting 
Indian  curiofities;  which  has  been  fo  judicioufly  ap- 
plied, and  fo  happily  exerted,  that  he  now  poffeffes  a 
complete  copy  of  the  four  Veda's  in  eleven  large  vo- 
lumes. 


On  a  curfory  infpe&ion  of  thofe  books  it  appears* 
that  even  a  learner  of  Sanscrit  may  read  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  At'harvaveda  without  a  dictionary  ;  but  that 
the  ftyle  of  the  other  three  is  fo  obfolete,  as  to  feem  al- 
rooft  a  different  dialed.  When  we  are  informed,  there- 
fore, but  that  a  few Brdhmans  ixBdndras  can  underftand 
any  part  of  the  Feda's,  we  muft  prefume,  that  none  are 
meant,  but  the  Rich,  Yajush,  and  Sdman,  with  an  excep- 
tion of  the  At'harvan,  the  language  of  which  is  compa- 
*  ratively  modern  ;  as  the  learned  will  perceive  from  the 
following  fpecimen : 

Yatra  brahmavido  ydhti  dicshayd  tapasdsaha  agnirmdn. 
iatra  nayatwagnirmidhdh  dedhdtume^  agnayi  swdhd* 
vdyurmdn  tatra  nayatu  vdyuh  prdndn  dedhdtu  me^  vd- 
yuwe  swdhd,  suryo  man  tatra  nayatu  chacshuh  suryd 
dedhdtu  me,surydya  swdhd  ;  chandro  man  tatra  nayatu 
manaschandrd   dedhdtu  me,  chandrdya  swdhd.     somo 
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mdfi  tatra  nayatu  pay  ah  somo  dcdhdtu  me,fdmdya  sivd- 
hd.  Indro  man  tatra  nayain  balamindro  dedhdtu  me, 
indrdya  swdhd.  dpb  man  tatra  nayatwdmritammopa- 
tishtatu,  adlhyqji  swdhd.  yatra  brahmavido  yditii  die- 
shayd  tapasd  saha^  brahmd  man  tatra  nayatu  brahma 
brahmd  dedhdtu  me,  brahmane  swdhd. 


That  is,  cc  Where  they,  who  know  the  Great  One,  go, 
through  holy  rites,  and  through  piety,  thither  may  fire 
raife  me !  May  fire  receive  my  facrifices !  Myfte- 
"  rious  praife  to  fire!  May  air  waft  me  thither!  May 
"air  increafe  my  fpirits!  Myfterious  praife  to  air! 
"  May  the  Sun  draw  me  thither !  May  the  fun  enlighten 
"my  eye!  Myfterious  praife  to  the  fun  !  May  the 
tf  Moon  bear  me  thither!  May  the  moon  receive  my 
"  mind!  Myfterious  praife  to  the  moon!  May  the 
c<  plant  Soma  lead  me  thither !  May  Soma  beftow  on 
"  me  its  hallowed  milk!  Myfterious  praife  to  Soma! 
"  May  India,  or  the  firmament,  carry  me  thither  !  May 
u  Indra  give  me  ftrength  !  Myfterious  praife  to  Indra  ! 
4<  May  water  bear  me  thither !  May  water  bring  me 
<c  the  ftream  of  immortality !  Myfterious  praife  to  the 
c<  waters !  Where  they,  who  know  the  Great  One,  go, 
€€  through  holy  rites  and  through  piety,  thither  may 
"  Brahmd  conduft  me !  May  Brahmd  lead  me  to  the 
**  Great  One !     Myfterious  praife  to  Brahmd  I" 


Several  other  paflages  might  have  been  cited  from 
the  firft  book  of  the  Aiharvan,  particularly  a  tremens 
dous  incantation  with  cdnfecrgted  grass,  called  Darbbha, 
and  a.fublimehymn  to  Cdla,  or  Time;  but  a  fingle  paf- 
fage  will  fuffice  to  fhow  the  ftyle  and  language  of  this 
extraordinary  work.  It  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to  produce 
a  genuine  extraft  from  the  other  Veda's.  Indeed,  in  a 
book,  entitled  Sivaveddnta,  written  in  Sanscrit,  but  in 
Cd.shmirian  letters,  a  ftanza  from  the  Yajurveda  is  intro- 
duced; which  deferves  for  its  fublimity  to  be  quoted 

here; 
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here ;  though  the  regular  cadence  of  the  verfes,  and  the 
polifhed  elegance  of  the  language,  cannot  but  induce  a 
fufpicion,  that  it  is  a  more  modern  paraphrafe  of  fome 
text  in  the  ancient  Scripture : 


natatra  suryo  bhdti  nacha  chandra  tdracau,  nemd  ?;/- 
dyuto  bhdhii  cuta  eva  vahnih :  tamiva  bhdhtam  anub- 
hdti  servant)  tdsya  bhdsd  servamidam  vibhdti. 


That  is,  c<  There  the  fun  ihines  not,  nor  the  moon  and 
€c  ftars.  Thefe  lightnings  flafh  not,m  that  place:  how 
Cf  fhould  even  fire  blaze  there?  God  irradiates  all  this 
c<  bright  fubftance ;  and  by  its  effulgence  the  univerfe  is 
*  enlightened." 


After  all,  the  books  on  Divine  Knowledge,  called  Vtda% 
or  what  is  known,  and  Sruti,  or  what  has  been  heard, 
from  revelation,  are  ftill  fuppofed  to  be  very  numerous ; 
and  the  four  here  mentioned  are  thought  to  have  been 
fele&ed,  as  containing  all  the  information  neceifary  for 
man.  Mohsani  Fdm\  the  very  carvlid  and  ingenious  au- 
thor  of  the  Dabistdn,  dcfcribesin  his  firft  chapter  a  race 
of  old  Persian  fages,  who  appear  from  the  whole  of  his 
account  to  have  been  Hindus:  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  book  of  Mahdbad,  or  Menu,  which  was  written,  he 
fays,  in  a  celestial  dialect,  means  the  lreda;  fo  thai,  a* 
Zerdlusht  was  only  a  reformer,  we  find  in  India  the  true 
fource  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion.  To  this  head 
belong  the  numerous  Tantra,  Mantra9  j4gmna9  and 
Nigama,  Sdstra"s  which  confitt  of  incantations  and  other 
texts  of  the  Veda's,  with  remarks  on  the  occafions  on 
which  they  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied.  It  muft  not  be. 
omitted,  that  the  Commentaries  on  the  Hindu  Scripture^ 
among  which  that  of  Vashhtha  feems  to  be  reputed  the 
moll  excellent,  arc  innumerable;  but,  wlii  '    we  have 
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accefs  to  the  fountains,  we  need  not  wafte  our  time  ia 
tracing  the  rivulets. 


From  the  Vcdaswcz  immediately  deduced  the  praftical 
arts  of  Ckirurgery  and  Medicine,  Mustek,  and  Dancing: 
Archery,  which  comprizes  the  whole  art  of  war  ;  and 
Architecture,  under  which  the  fyftem  of  Mechanical 
Arts  is  included.  According  to  the  Pandits,  who  in- 
ftru&ed  Abu'Ifazl,  each  of  the  four  Scriptures  gave  rife 
to  one  of  the  Upaveda's,  or  Sub-scriptures,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  mentioned ;  but  this  exaft- 
nefs  of  analogy  feems  to  favour  of  refinement. 


Infinite  advantage  may  be  derived  by  Europeans  from 
the  various  Medical  books  in  Sanscrit,  which  contain 
the  names  and  defcriptions  of  Indian  plants  and  mine- 
rals, with  their  ufes,  difcovered  by  experience,  in  cur- 
ing diforders.  There  is  a  vaft  collection  of  them  from 
the  Cheraca^  which  is  considered  as  a  work  of  Siva,  to 
the  Rdganirupana  and  the  Niddnay  which  are  compara- 
tively modern.  A  number  of  books,  in  profe  and 
3  verfe,  have  Been  written  on  Musick,  with  fpecimens  of 
Hindu  airs  in  a  very  elegant  notation  ;  but  the  Silpa 
idstra,  or  Body  of  Treatifes  on  Mechanical  Arts,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  loft. 


Next  in  order  to  thefe  are  the  fix  Vtdangds,  three  of 
which  belong  to  Grammar.  One  relates  to  religious 
Ceremonies ;  a  fifth,  to  the  whole  compafs  of  Mathe- 
maticks,  in  which  the  author  of  Lildwati  was  efteemed 
the  moft  fkilful  man  of  his  time ;  and  the  sixth,  to  the 
explanation  of  obfeure  words  or  phrafes  in  the  Vtdas. 
The  grammatical  work  of  Pdnini,*  writer  fuppofed  to 
have  been  infpired,  is  entitled  Siddhdnta  Caumudi,  and 
is  fo  abftpufe  *as  to  require  the  lucubrations  of  many 

years 
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years  before  it  can  be  perfectly  underftood.  When 
Cdsindt'ha  Serman,  who  attended  Mr.  Wilkins,  was 
afked  what  he  thought  of  the  Pdhinz'ya,  he  anfwered 
very  expreflively,  that  "it  was  a  foreft;'*  but,  fince 
grammar  is  only  an  inftrument,  not  the  end,  of  true 
knowledge,  there  can  be  little  occafion  to  travel  over 
fo  rough  and  gloomy  a  path ;  which  contains,  however, 
probably,  fome  acute  fpeculations  in  Metaphysichs. 
The  Sanscrit  Profody  is  eafy  and  beautiful;  the  learned 
will  find  in  it  almoft  all  the  meafures  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  language  of  the  Brdhmam  runs 
very  naturally  into  Sapphichs,  Alcaichs,  and  Iambicks. 
Agronomical  works  in  this  language  are  exceedingly 
numerous  ;  feventy-nine  of  them  are  fpecified  in  one 
lilt;  and  if  they  contain  the  names  of  the  principal  ftars 
vifible  in  India,  with  obfervations  on  their  pofitions  in 
different  ages,  what  difcoveries  may  be  made  in  fcience, 
and  what  certainty  attained  in  ancient  chronology ! 


Subordinate  to  thefe  Anga's  (though  the  reafon  of  the 
arrangement  is  not  obvious)  are  the  feries  of  Sacred 
Poems,  the  Body  of  Law,  and  the  six  Philofophical 
idstras ;  which  the  author  of  our  text  reduces  to  two, 
each  confiding  of  two  parts;  and  rejefts  2l  third,  in  two 
parts  alfo,  as  not  perfectly  orthodox :  that  is,  not  ftri&ly 
conformable  to  his  own  principles. 


The  firft  Indian  Poet  was  Vdlmici,  author  of  the  Rd- 
mdyana,  a  complete  epic  poem  on  one  continued,  in- 
terefting,  and  heroick  aftion  :  and  the  next  in  celebrity, 
if  it  be  not  fuperior  in  reputation  for  holinefs,  was  the 
Mahabhdrata  of  Vydsa.  To  him  are  afcribed  the  facred 
Purdna's,  which  are  called,  for  their  excellence,  the 
Eighteen,  and  which  have  the  following  titles :  Brahme,or 
the  Great  One ;  Pedma,  or  the  Lotos;  Brdhmdncla,  or  the 
Mundane  Egg ;  and  Agni,  or  Fire  -,  (thefe  four  relate  to 
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the  Creation ;)  Vishnu,  or  the  Pervader :  GaruSa,  or 
bis  Eagle;  the  Transformations  of  Brahma,  Siva,Linga; 
$dr$da,  fon  of  Brahma ;  Scanda,  Ion  of  Siva;  Marcan- 
deya,  or  the  Immortal  Man ;  and  Bhawishya,  or  the 
Prediction  of  Futurity ;  (thefe  nine  belong  to  the  attri- 
butes and  poivers  of  the  Deity;)  and  four  others,  Matsya, 
Vardha,  Curma,  Vdmena,  or  as  many  incarnations  of 
the  Great  One  in  his  chara&er  of  Preserver;  all  con- 
taining ancient  traditions,  embellifhed  by  poetry,  or  dif- 
guifed  by  fable.  The  eighteenth  is  the  Bhdgawata,  or 
Life  of  Crishna,  with  which  the  fame  Poet  is  by  fome 
imagined  to  have  crowned  the  whole  feries;  though 
others,  with  more  reafon,  affign  them  different  com- 
poferfc, 


The  fyftem  of  Hindu  Law,  befides  the  fine  work 
called  Menusmriti,  4C  or  what  is  remembered  from 
Menu"  that  of  Ydjnyawalcya,  and  thofe  of  sixteen 
other  Muni's,  with  Commentaries  on  them  all,  confifta 
of  many  trafts  in  high  eftimation,  among  which  thofe 
current  in  Bengal  are  an  excellent  Treatife  on  Inherit 
tances,  by  Jimuta  Vdhana,  and  a  complete  Digest,  in 
twenty  seven  volumes,  compiled  a  few  centuries  ago  by 
Jtaghunandan,  the  Tribonian  of  India,  whofe  work  is 
the  grand  repofitory  of  all  that  can  be  known  on  a  fub* 
je£t  fo  curious  in  itfelf,  and  foi  iriterefting  to  the  British 
Government. 


Of  the  Philofophieal  Schools  it  will  be  fufficient  here 
to  remark,  that  the  firft  Nydya  fecms  analagous  to.the 
Peripatetich  ;  the  second,  fometimes  called  Vai'sishicax 
to  the  lonick ;  the  two  Mimdnsd's,  of  which  the  second  is 
often  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Vtddnta,  to  the  Pla- 
tonick:  the  firft  Sdnc9hya  to  the  Italick;  and  the  fe^. 
cond,  or  Pdtanjala^  to  the  Stoick,  Philofophy.:  fo  that 
Gautama  correfponds  with  Aristotlex  Canada  with 
^hales^Jaimini  with  Socrates^  Vydsa  with  Plato,  Capita 
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with  Pythagoras,  and  Patanjali  with  Zeno :  but  an 
accurate  companion  between  the  Grecian  and  Indian 
Schools  would  require  a  confiderable  volume.  The 
original  works  of  thofe  Philofophers  are  very  fuccinft  ; 
but,  like  all  the  other  Sdstras,  they  are  explained,  or 
obfeured,  by  the  Upadersana,  or  Commentaries,  without 
end.  One  of  the  fined  compofitions  on  the  Philofophy 
of  the ^Veddnta  is  entitled  Yoga  VdsishCha,  and  contains 
the  inftruftions  of  the  great  Vasistha  to  his  pupil* 
Rama,  king  of  jiyodhyd. 

It  refults  from  this  analyfis  of  Hindu  Literature,  that 
the  Veda,  Upaveda,  Veddnga,  Purdna,  Dherma,  and 
Deriana,  are  the  Six  great  Sdstras,  in  which  all  know* 
ledge,  divine  and  human,  is  fuppofed  to  be  compre^ 
hended.  And  here  we  mult  not  forget,  that  the  word 
Sdstra,  derived  from  a  root  fignifying  to  ordain,  means 
generally  an  ordinance,  and  particularly  a  sacred  ordi* 
nance,  delivered  by  infpiration.  Properly,  therefore, 
thisword  is  applied  only  to  sacred  literature,  of  which 
the  text  exhibits  an  accurate  (ketch. 

s 

The  Sudra's,  or' fourth  clafs  of  Hindus,  are  not  per-* 
fnitted  to  ftudy  the  six  proper  Sdstrcis  before  enum^raU 
ed;  but  an  ample  field  remains  for  them  in  the  ftudy  of 
profane  literature,  comprized  in  a  multitude  of  popular 
books,  which  correfpond  with  the  feveral  Sdstra's,  and 
y  abound  with  beauties  of  every  kind.  All  the  tra£isoa 
Medicine  muft,  indeed,  be  Itudied  by  the  Vaidya's,  or' 
thofe  who  are  born  phyficians  ;  and  they  have  often 
more  learning,  with  far  lefs  pride,  than  any  of  the 
Brdhmans.  They  are  ufually  poets,  grammarians,  rhe- 
toricians, moralifts;  and  may  be  efteemed  in  general 
the  mod  virtuous  and  amiable  of  the  Hindus,  Inttead 
of  the  Veda's,  they  ftudy  the  Rdjaniti,  or  Instruction  of 
Princes  ;  and,  inftead  of  Law,  the  Nitisdstra*  or  general 
Syftem  of  Etki'cks.  Their  Sahitia,  or  Cdvya  Sdstra,  con- 
lifts  of  innumerable  poems,  written  chief!  v  by  the  medical 
tribe,  aad  Applying  the  place  of  the  Purdna's,  iince 

they 
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they  contain  all  the  ftories  of  the  Rdmdyana,  Bhdrata, 
and  Bhdgaiuata.  They  have  accefs  to  many  treatifes 
of  Alancdra,  or  Rhetorick,  with  a  variety  of  works  in 
modulated  Profe.  To  Updchydna,  or  Civil  Hi  (lory, 
Called  alfo  Rdjatarangini ;  to  the  Ndtaca,  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  Gdndharvaveda,  confiding  of  regular  Dra- 
rnatick  pieces  in  Sanscrit  and  Prdcrit;  befides  which, 
they  commonly  get  by  heart  fome  entire  dictionary  and 
grammar.  -The  beft  lexicon  or  vocabulary  was  com- 
pofed  in  verfe,  for  the  afliftance  of  the  memory,  by  the 
illuftrious  Amarasinha.;  but  there  are  seventeen  others 
in  great  repute.  The  beft  grammar  is  the  Mugdhabod- 
ha9  or  the  Beauty  of  Knowledge,  written  by  a  Goswdmi, 
named  Vdpadeva,  and  comprehending,  in  two  hundred 
fbort  pages,  all  that  a  learner  of  the  language  can  have 
occafion  to  know*  To  the  C6shds>  or  dictionaries,  are 
ufually  annexed  very  ample  Tic&s%  or  Etymological 
Commentaries. 

We  need  fay  no  more  of  theheterodox  writings,  than 
that  thofe  on  the  religion  and  philofophy  of  Buddha 
feem  to  be  connected  with  fome  of  the  mod  curious 
parts  of  Asiatick  Hiftory,  and  contain  perhaps,  all  that 
could  be  found  in  the  Pali,  or  sacred  language,  of  the 
Eaftern  Indian  Peninfula.  It  is  afferted  in  Bengal, 
that  Amarasinha  himfelf  was  WiBaudha ;  but  he  feems 
to  have  been  a  theift  of  tolerant  principles,  and,  like 
Abu'lfazl,  defirous  of  reconciling  the  different  religions 
of  India. 

Wherever  we  direEt  our  attention  to  Hindu  Literature, 
the  notion  of  infinity  prefehts  itfelf ;  and  the  longeft 
life  would  not  be  fufficient  for  the  perufal  of  near  five 
hundred  thoufand  ftanzas  in  the  Purdna's,  with  a  million 
more  perhaps  in  the  other  works  before  mentioned. 
We  may,  however,  feleft  the  beft  from  each  Sdstra% 
and  gather  the  fruits  of  fcience,  without  loading  our- 
felves  with  the  leaves  and  branches;  while  we  have  the 
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pleafure  to  find,  that  the  learned  Hindus,  encouraged 
oy  the  mildnefs  of  our  government  and  manners,  are  at 
leaft  as  eager  to  communicate  their  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  as  we  can  be  to  receive  it.  Since  Europeans 
are  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for  almoft  all  they  know  of 
Arabick^  and  to  the  French  for  all  they  know  of  Chi- 
nese) let  them  now  receive  from  our  nation  the  firft 
accurate  knowledge  of  Sanscrit^  and  of  the  valuable 
works  compofed  in  it.  But,  if  they  wifh  to  form  a 
correft  idea  of  Indian  religion  and  literature,  let  theni 
begin  with  forgetting  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
fubjeft,  by  ancients  qx  moderns,  before  the  publication 
of  the  Gttd* 


■* 
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To  the  PRESIDENT. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HEREWITH  fend  you  fix  ancient  Copper  Plates, 
fattened  together  by  a  Ring  in  two  Parcels,  each  con- 
taining Three.  They  were  found  in  digging  for  foroe 
new  Works  at  the  Fort  of  Tanna,  the  Capital  of  Sahei. 
The  Governor  of  Bombay  informed  me-none  of  the 
Gujerat  Brahmins  could  explain  the  Inscriptions.  I  ob- 
tained Permiffion  to  bring  them  round  with  me,  being 
ctefirous  of  fubmitting  them  to  the  Invefligation  of  the 
Asiatick  Society \  under  the  promife  of  reiloring  them  to 
the  Proprietor*  't 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  great  Refpeft, 
Dear  SIR  WILLIAM, 

Your  mod  faithful  bumble  Servant, 

J.  CARNAC. 

February  15,  1787. 
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AN  INDIAN  GRANT  OF  LAND 

In  Y.  C.  1018. 

r 

Literally  Translated  from  the  Sanscrit, 

As  Explained  by  Ra'malo'chan  Pandit, 

< 

COMMUNICATED    BY 

.  .       GENERAL  CARNAC. 


k'Ci  .  .  O'M.    Victory  and  Elevation! 

^*"'  STANZAS. 


■*      - 


MAY  He,  who  in  all  affairs  claims  precedence  in 
adoration  ;  may  that  Can  andyaca>  averting  cala- 
"inity,  preferve  you  from  danger ! 

2.  May  that  Siva  conftantly  preferve  you,  on  whofe 
•     head  fhines  (Gangd)  the  daughter  of  Jahnu^  refembling- 
ihe-pure-crefcent-  rifing-froin-the-fummit-of  -Sumeru  ! 
(A  compound  word  of  sixteen  syllables.) 

•  3.  May  that  God,  the  caufe  of  fuccefs,  the  caufe  of 
-felicity,  who  keeps,  placed  even  by  himfelf  on  his  fore-* 
head  a  fe&ion  of  the-moon-with-cool-beams,  drawn-in- 
5he-form-of-a-line-refembling-that-in-the-infinitely- 
bright-fpike-of-a-frefh  blown- Cetaca  (who  is)  adorned- 
with-a-grove-or.thick-red-locks-tied-with-the-Prince- 

of-Serpents,  be  always  prefent  and  favourable  to  you  ? 

4.  The 
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4.  The  fon  of  Jzmutacetu,  ever  affe&ionate,  named 
Ji'mutavdhana,  who>  furely,  preferved  (the  Serpent) 
banchachuda  from  Garu3ay  (the  Eagle  of  Fishnuj  was 
famed  in  the  three  worlds,  having  neglefted  his  own 
body,  as  if  it  had  been  grafs,  for  the  fake  of  others. 


5.  (Two  couplets  in  rhyme.)  In  his  family  was  a  mo- 
narch (named)  Capardin,  (or,  with  thick  hair,  a  title  of 
MahddivaJ  chief  of  the  race  of  Silara>  repreffing  the 
infolence  of  his  foes  :  and  from  him  came  a  fon,  named 
Pulaiacti,  equal  in  increafing  glory  to  the  fun's  bright 
circle. 


6.  When  that  fon  of  Capardin  was  a  new-born  infant, 
through  fear  of  him,  homage  was  paid  by  all  his  col- 
lected enemies,  with  water  held  aloft  in  their  hand,  to 
the  delight  of  his  realm. 


7.  From  him  came  a  fon,  the  only  warriQr  on  earth, 
named  Srwappuvanna,  a  hero  in  the  theatre  of  battle. 


8.  His  fon,  called  Sri  Jhanjha,  was  highly  celebrated, 
and  the  preferver  of  his  country.  He  afterwards  be- 
came  the  Sovereign  of  Gdgni :  he  had  a  beautiful  form. 


8.  From  him  came  a  fon,  whofe-renown-was-far-ex- 
tended-awd-w/Ao-confounded-the-mmd  -  with  -  his-won- 
derful-afts,  the  fortunate  Bajjada  Diva.  He  was  a  mo- 
narch, a  gem  in-the-diadem-of-the-world's-circumfe- 
xence ;  who  ufed  only  the  forcible  weapon  of  his  two 
arms  readily  on  the  plain  of  combat ;  and  in  whofe 
bofom  the  Fortune  of  Kings  herfelf  amoroufly  played, 
as  in  the  bosom  of  the  foe  of  Mura,  (or  Vishnu.) 

9.  Like 
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9.  Like  Jayanta,  son  to  the  foe  of  Fritta,  (or  Indra^J 
like  Shanmuc'ha,  or  Carticeya,)  son  tp  Purdri,  (or 
MahddevaJ  then  fprang  from  him  a  fortunate  fon, 
with  a  true  heart;  invincible ; 


io.  Who  in  liberality  was  Carna  before  our  eyes,  in 
truth  even  Yudhishthira,  in  glory  a  blazing  Sun,  and  the 
rod  of  Cdla  (or  Yama,  judge  of  the  infernal  regions) 
to  his  enemies. 


11.  By  whom  the  great  counfellors,  who  were  under 
his  proteftion,  and  others  near  him,  are  preferved  in  this 
world.  He  is  a  conqueror  named  with  propriety  5a- 
randgata  Vajrafanjaradcva. 

12.  By  whom  when  this  world  was  over-fhadowed 
.;with-continual-prefents-of-gold,  for  his  liberality  he 
"was  named  Jagadarthi,  (or  Enriching  the  World,)  in 

the  midft  of  the  three  regions  of  the  univerfe. 

13.  Thofe  Kings  afluredly,  whoever  they  may  be,  who 
are  endued  with  minds  capable  of  ruling  their  refpeftive 
dominions,  praife  him  for  the  greatnefs  of  his  veracity, 
generofity,  and  valour;  and  to  thofe  Princes  who  are 
deprived  of  their  domains,  and  feek  his  prote&ion,  he 
allots  a  firm  fettlement.  May  he,  the  grandfather  of 
the  Rdya,  be  viftorious !  He  is  the  fpiritual  guide  of  his 
counfellors,  and  they  fire  his  pupils.    Yet  farther, 

14.  He,  by  whom  the  title  of  Go'mmdya  was  conferred 
on  a  person  who  attained  the  objeft  of  his  defire ;  by 
whom  the  realm,  fhaken  by  a  man  named  Eyapadcva, 
was  even  made  firm ;  and  by  whom,  being  the  Prince 
of  Mamalambuva,  (I  fuppofe,  Mambei,  or  Bombay,)  fe- 

curity 
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curity  from  fear -was  given  to  me  broken  ivith  affliction* 
He  was  the  King,  named  Sri  Vimdanca.  How  can  he 
be  otherwife  painted?  (Here  six  syllables  are  effaced 
in  one  of  the  Grants ;  and  this  verse  is  not  in  the  other.) 


15.  His  fon  was  named  Bajjadadevat  a  gem  on  the 
forehead  of  monarchs,  eminently  (killed  in  morality; 
whofe  deep  thoughts  all  the  people,  clad  in  horrid  ar- 
mour, praife  even  to  this  day. 

16.  Then  was  born  his  brother,  the  Prince  Aricisar\ 
(a  lion  among  his  foes,)  the  bed  of  good  men  ;  who,  by 
overthrowing  the  ftrong  mountain  of  his  proud  enemies, 
did  the  a£l  of  a  thunder-bolt ;  having  formed  great  de- 
figns  even  in  his  childhood,  and  having  fecn  the  Lord  of 
the  Moon  (Mahddiva)  standing  before  him,  he  marched 
by  his  father's  order,  attended  by  his  troops,  and  by 
valour  fubdued  the  world. 


Yet  more 


17.  Having  raifed  up  his  (lain  foe  on  his  {harp  fworcfc 
be  fo  afflifted  the  women  in  the  hoftile  palaces,  that 
their  forelocks  fell  difordered,  their  garlands  of  bright 
flowers  dropped  from  their  necks  on  the  vafes  of  their 
breafis,  and  the  black  luftre  of  their  eyes  difappeared. 

i8.  A  warriour,  the  plant  of  whofe  fame  grows  up 
over  the  temple  of  Brahma's  Egg,  (the  univerfe,)  from- 
tbe-repeated-watering-of-it-with-the-drops-that-fell- 
Xrom-the-eyes-of-the-wives-of-his-flaughtered-foe. 

» 

Afterwards  by  the  multitude  of  his  innate  virtues  (then 
follows  a  compound  word  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-two 

syllables) 


J 
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« 

$yttables)thc-fortunate-Aricesari-Devardja-Lord  of  the- 
great-circle-adorned-wnh-all-the-company-of-princcs- 
with-^^'ra^aryara-of-whom-men-feek-the-proteftion- 
an-elephant's-hook-in-the-forehead-of-the-world-pleaf- 
ed-with-encreafing-vice-a-Flamingo-bird-in-the-pooU 
decked-with-  flowers-  like-thofe-of-paradife-and-  with- 
Adity  a  -P  audita-  chief  -of-  the*  diftri&s-of-  the-  world- 
through-  the-liberality-of-the-Lprd-of-the-We^ern-Sea. 
holder-of-innate-knowledge-who-bears-a-golden-eaglc- 
on-his-ftandard-defcended-from-the-ftock-of-Jm^ai?a- 
Aawa-king-of-the-race-of-5f/ir-Sovereign-of-the  city- 
of-Tagara-Supreme-ruler-of-exalted-  counfellors-  af- 
fembled- when-extended- fame -had-been-attained  (the 
monarch  thus  defcribed)  governs-the-whole-region-of- 
Concana-conGfting-of-fourteen-hundred-villages-with- 
cities-and-other-places  -  comprehended  -  in  -  many-dif- 
tri&s-acquired-by-his-arm.  Thus  he  fupports  the  bur- 
den of  thought  concerning  this  domain.  The  Chief- 
Minifter  iri  Fasapaiya,  and  the  veTy-religioufly-puri- 
fied  iri  Fdrdhiyapaiya,  being  at  this  time  prefent,  he, 
the  fortunate  Ariccsaridevardja,  Sovereign  of  the  Great 
Circle,  thus  addresses  even  all  who  inhabit-the-city-ir* 
Sthdnaca,  for  the  Mansion  ofLacshmtJ  his-own-kinf- 
men-and-others-there-  affembled,  princes  -counfellors- 
priefts-minifters-fuperiors-inferiors-fubjeftto-his-com. 
mands,  alfo  the-lords  of-diftri&s-the-governors-qf- to wns- 
chiefs-of-villages-the-mafters-of-families-employed-or- 
uneiflployed-fervants-of-the-King-and-/wV-countrymen* 
Thus  he  greets  all-the-holy-men-and-others-inhabiting- 
\ht-city -oi'Hanyamana :  Reverence  be  to  you,  as  it  is 
becoming,  with  all  the  marks  of  refpefl:,  falutation,  and 
praife  t  - 


STANZA. 

i 

Wealth  is  inconftant;  youth,  deftroyed  in  an  inftant ; 
and  life,  placed  between  the  teeth  of  Critanta%  (or  Yama, 
before  mentioned.) 

Vol.  I.  C  c  Neverthelefs. 
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Neverthelefs,  negleft  is  shown  to  the  felicity  of  de- 
parted anceftors.  Ob!  how aftonifliing  are  the  efforts 
of  men ! 

And  thus.— Youth  is  publickly-fwallowed-up-by-the- 
giantefs  Old-Age-admitted-into-its-inner-manfion ;  and 
the  bodily-frame-is-equally-obnoxious-to  the-affault-of- 
death-of-age-and-the-mifery-born-with-man-of-fepara- 
tion-between-united-friends-like-falling-from-heaven- 
into-the-lower-regions.  Riches  and  life  are  two  things 
roore-moveable-than-a-drop-of-water-trembling-on-the- 
leaf-of-a-lotos-fhaken-by-the-wind :  and  the  world  is 
like-the-firft  delicate-foliage-of-a-plantain-tree.  Con- 
fidering  this  in  fee  ret  with  a  firm  difpaflionate  under- 
'{landing,  and  alfo  the  fruit  of  liberal  donations  men- 
tioned by  the  wise,  I  called  to  mind  these 


STANZAS. 

1.  Ita  the  Satya>  Tretd,  and  Dwdper  Ages,  great 
piety  was  celebrated  :  but  in  this  Caliyuga  the  Muni's 
have  nothing  to  commend  but  liberality. 

2.  Not  foprodu&ive  of  fruit  is  learning,  not  fo  pro- 
ductive is  piety,'  as  liberality,  fay  the  Muni's,  in  this 
Cali  Age.    And  thus  was  it  faid  by  the  Divine  Vydsa. 

3.  Gold  was  the  firft  offspring  of  Fire;  the  Earth  is 
the  daughter  of  Vishnu^  and  kine  are  the  children  of  the 
Sun:  the  three  worlds,  therefore,  are  affuredly  given 
by  hkn,  who  makes  a  gift  of  gold,  earth,  and  cattle. 

4.  Our  deceafed  fathers  clap  their  hands,  our  grand- 
fathers exult ;  saying,  a  donor  of  land  is  born  in  our 

family  :  he  will  redeem  us." 

5.  A 


<6 
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5.  A  donation  df  land  to  good  perfons,  for  holy  pil- 
grimages, and  on  the  (five)  folemn  days  of  the  moon, 
is  the  mean  of  palling  over  the  deep  boundleis  ocean  of 
the  world. 


6.  White  parafols,  and  elephants  mad  with  pride, 
(the  insignia  of  royalty,)  are  the  flowers  of  a  grant  of 
land :  the  fruit  is  Indra  in  heaven; 

Thus,  confirming  the  declaration  of  the-aricient- 
il(fMni,^-learned--in-the-diftinftion-between-juftice--and* 
injuftice,  for  the  fake  of  benefit  to  iriy  mother,  my  fa- 
ther, and  myfelf,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  bright  moon 
of  Cdrtica,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  Pingala,  (perhaps 
of  the  Serpent  J  when  nine  hundred  and  forty  years,  fave 
one,  are  reckoned  as  pad  from  the  time  of  King  Saca,  ot 
in  figures,  the  year  939,  of  the  bright  moon  of  Cdrtica 
15 ;  .(that  is,  1708  —  939  =  769  years  ago  from  Y.  C. 
1787.)  .The  moon  being  then  full  and  eclipfed,  I 
having  bathed  in  the  oppofite  fea  refembling-the-gir- 
dles-round-the-waift-of-the-female-Earth,  tinged-  with- 
a-variety-of-rays-like-many-exceedingly -bright-rubies- 
pearls-awd-ofAer-gems,  with-water-whofe-mud-was-be-*' 
come-mulk  -  through-  the-frequent-bathing-of-the-fra- 
grant-bofom-of-beautiful-GoddefTes-rifing-up-after- 
having?dived-in-it;-and  having  offered  to  the  fun,  the 
divine  luminary,  the-gem-of-one-circle-of  -heaven,  eye^ 
of-the-three-worlds,  Lord-of-the  lotos,  a  difli  embel- 
liflied-with-flowers-of- various- forts,  (this  difli  is  filled 
•with  the  plant  Darbha,  rice  in  the  hulk,  different  flow- 
ers, and  fandal,)  have  granted  to  him,  who  has  viewed 
the  preceptor  of  the  Gods  and  of  Demons,  who  has 
adored  the  Sovereign  Deity,  the-hufband-of--^/72£/ci,  (or 
mDurgdy)  has  facrificed-caufed-others-to-facrifice,-has- 
read-caufed-others-to-read  and-has-performed-the  reft- 
■  of-the-fix (facerdotal) functions ;  who-is-eminently-(kill- 
cd-in-the-whole-bufinefs-of  performing-facrifices,  who. 

C  c  2  has- 
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has- held  -up  -the-  root  -and-ftalk-of-the-fac  red-lotos ; 
"who- inhabits-the-city-Sri  St' hdnaca,  (or  abode  of  For* 
time  J  defcended  from  Jamadagni;  who-performs-due- 
rites- in  -the-  holy  -ftream  ;  who-diftinftly- knows- the- 
myfterious-branches,  (of  the  Vidas,)  the  domeftick 
prieft,  the  reader,  Sri  Ticcapaiya,  fon  of  Sri  Chch'hin- 
tapaiya,  the  aftronortier,  for-the-purpofe-of-facrificing- 
caufing-others-to-facrifice  -  reading-  caufi  ng-others-to- 
read-and-difcharging-the-reft-of-the-fix  (facerdotal-) 
duties,  of  performing- the  (daily  fervice  of)  Vaiswadiva 
with  offerings  of  rice,  milk,  and  materials  of  facrifice, 
and-of-completing-with  due-folemnity  the  facrifice-of- 
fire-of-dotng-fuch  -  afts  -  as-muft-continually-be-done, 
and  fucb-as-muft-occaGonally-be-performed,  of  paying- 
due-honours  to  guefts  and  ftrangers,  and-of-fupporting 
his-own-family,  the  village  of  CAivmara-ftanding-at- 
the-extremity  of-the-territory  of  Fdtsardja,  and  the 
boundaries  of  which  are,  to  the  eaft,  the  village  of 
Puagambdi  and  a  water-fall-from  a  mountain ;  to  the 
fouth,  the  villages  of  Ndgdmbd  and  Mulddongaricd  y  to 
the  weft,  the  river  Sdmbarapallicd ;  to  the  north,  the 
villages  of  Sdmbive  and  Cdiiydlaca;  and  befides  this  the 
full  (district)  of  Tdcabald  Pallicd,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  to  the  eaft,  Siddbali ;  to  the  fouth,  the  river 
Mdt'hala ;  to  the  weft,  Cdcddiva,  HaUapallicd,  and 
Bddaviraca  ;  to  the  north,  Taldvall  Pallicd ;  and  alfo 
the  village  of  Aulaciyd,  the  boundaries  of  which  (are)  to 
the  eaft,  Tdddga ;  to  the  fouth,  Go'vim ;  to  the  weft, 
Charicd ;  to  the  north,  Calibald-yachdli :  (that,  land) 
thus  furveyed-on-the-four-quarters-and  limited-to-its- 
proper-bounds,  with-its-herbage-wood-and-water,  and 
with  power-of-punifhing-for-the-ten-crimes,  except  that 
before  given  as  the  portion  of  Deva,  or  of  Brahma,  I 
have  hereby  xeleafed,  and  limited-by-the-duration-of- 
the-funthe-moon-and-mountains,  confirmed-with-the- 
ceremony-of  adoration,  with  a  copious  effufion  of  water, 
and  with  the  higheft  a&s-of-worlhip  ;  and  the  same  land 
fliall  be  enjoyed  by  his  lineal-and- collateral-heirs,  or 
caufed  to-be-enjoyed,  nor  fhall  difturbance  be  given  by 

.       any 
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any  perfon  whatever ;  fince  it  is  thus  declared  by  great 
Muni's. 


STANZAS. 

•  1.  The  earth  is  enjoyed  by  many  kings,  by  Sdgar% 
<and  by  others ;  to  whomsoever  the  foH  at  any  time  be- 
longs, to  him  at  that  time  belong  the  fruits  of  it. 


8.  A  fpeedy  gift  is  attended  with  no  fatigue  ;  a  con- 
tinued fupport,  with  great  trouble :  therefore  even  the 
Rishi's  declare,  that  a  continuance  of  fupport  is  better 
than  a  fingle  gift. 


3.  Exalted  Emperors,  of  good  difpofitions,  have 
-given  land,  as  Rdmabhadra  advifes,  again  and  again : 
this  is  the  true  bridge  of  juftice  for  fovereigns :  from 
time  to  time  (O  Kings)  that  bridge  mud  be  repaired  by 
you. 


4.  Thofe  poffeffions  here  below,  which  have  been 
granted  in  former  times  by  fovereigns,  given  for-the- 
fake-of-religion-increafe-of-wealth-or-of-fame,  are  ex- 
a&ly  equal  to  flowers,  which  have  been  offered  to  a 
Deity :  what  good  mfcn  would  refume  such  gifts  ? 


Thus,  confirming  the  precepts  of  ancient  Munis,  all 
future  kings  muft  gather  the  fruit-of-obferving-religious- 
duties;  and  let  not  the  ftain-of-the-crime-of-deftroying. 
this-grant  be  borne  henceforth  by  any-one ;  fince,  what- 
ever prince,  being  fupplicated,  (hall,  through  avarice, 
having-his-mind  -wholly-furrounded  -with-the-gloom- 
of-ignorance-contemptuoufly-  difmifs*  the-  injured- fup- 
pliant,  he,  being  guilty  of  five  great  and  Jive  fmail 

crimes. 
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crimes,  (hall  long  in  darknefs  inhabit  Raurava%Mahdr 
raurava,  Andha,  Tdniisra,  and  the  other  places  of  pur 
nifhment.  And  thus  it  is  declared  by  the  divine  Vydsa; 


>   STANZAS. 

1.  He  who  feizes  land,  given-by-himfelf,  or  by-ano^ 
ther,  (fovereign,)  will  rot  among  worms,  himfelfa 
worrp,  in  the  midft  of  ordure. 

2.  They  who  feize  granted-land,  are  born  again, 
living  with  great  fear  in  dry  cavities  of  trees  in  the 
unwatered  forefts  on  the  Vinddhian  (mountains.) 


3.  By  feizing  one  cow,  one  vefture,  or  even  one  nail's 
breadth  of  ground,  a  king  continues  in  hell  till  an 
univcrlal  deftruftion  of  the  world  ha*s  happened. 


4.  By  fa  gift  of)  a  thoufand  gardens,  and  by  (a  gift  of 
^  hundred  pools  of  water,  by  (giving)  a  hundred  lac  of 
'oxen,  a  difleifqr  of  (granted  J  land  is  not  cleared  from 
offence. 


- 1 » 


5.  A  grantor  of  land  remains  in  heaven  fixty  thoufand 
years;  a  difleifor,  and  he  who  refufes  to  do  juftice, 
continues  as  many  (years  J  in  hell. 


And,  agreeably  to  this,  in  what  is  written  by  the 
hand  of  the  Secretary,  (the  King)  having  ordered  it^ 
declares  his  pwp  intention;  a$  it  is  written  by  the 
command  of  me,  Sovereign  of  the  Great  Cirel  ,  the 
fortunate  Arichari  Devardja^  fon  of  the  Sovereign  of 

tfce  Gr$a(  Circle,  the  Fortunate,  Invincible,,  Dtyardja. 

An4 
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And  this  is  written,  by  order  of  the  Fortunate  King, 
by  me  Jd-uba,  the  brother's-fon-of  iri  Ndgalaiva-\he- 
great-Bard,-dwelling-in  the  royal  palace  :  engraved- 
on-plates-of-copper  by  J^idapaiycCs  fon  Mdna  Dhdra 
Pair/a.     Thus  (it  ends.) 


Whatever  herein  (may  be )  defe&ive  in-one-fyllable, 
or  have-one-fy  liable- redundant,  all  that  is  (neverthelefs) 
complete  evidence  (of  the  grant.)  Thus  (ends  the 
vhole.) 


TO 
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TO  THE  PRESIDENT, 


DEAR  SIR, 

I  DO  my  felf  the  honour  t'6  fend  you  a  Few  Remarks  oh 
Tagara,  and  beg  leave  to  -fubmit  them  tq  your 
judgment.  Inquiries  of  that  kind  are  generally  vdry 
dry;  and  unluckily  I  have  no  talent  for  amplification. 
I  have  collected  all  I  could  find  in  the  ancient  authors, 
$nd  endeavoured,  by  bringing  the  whole  together,  to 
elucidate  a  fubjeft,  which  muft  be  interefting  to  the 
jisiatick  Society  i  and  this,  I  hope,  will  fecure  me  their 
indulgence.  I  have  been  as  fparing  as  poflible  of  Greek 
quotations :  I  am  not  fond  of  them :  however,  I  have 
ventured  a  few,  which  I  thought  abfolutely  neceflary. 
Wjth  refpe&  to  the  historical  part,  you  will  find,  I  arq 
not  converfant  with  the  Hindu  antiquities:  indeed,  { 
have  np  time  to  ftudy  languages. 


J  am, 


DEAR  SIR, 


Your  moft  obedient  humble  Servant* 


F.   WILFORB, 


#uswpu§la,  June  10,  1787, 


■  •  - » % 
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REMARKS 

ON   THE 

CITY    OF    TAGARA, 

By  Lieut.  FRAtfCIS  WILFORD. 

''"F'HE  expedition  of  Alexander  having  made  the  Greeks 
:  *  acquainted  with  the  riches  of  India,  they  foon  dis- 
covered the  way  by  fea  into  that  country,  and,  having 
entered  into  a  commercial  correfpondencewith  the 
natives,  they  found  it  fo  beneficial,  that  they  attempted 
a  trade  hither. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphu*,  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to 
render  the  means  eafy  to  merchants,  fent  one  Dionysius 
■into  the  fouthern  parts  of  India,  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  that  country,  its  produce  and  manufactures. 

It  was  then  Tagara  began  to  be  known  to  the  Greeks, 
about  2050  years  ago. 

■ 

Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  Maris  Eryihrcei,  fays  it  was  a 
large  city,  and  that  the  produce  of  the  country,  at  that 
early  period,  confided  chiefly  of  coarfe  Dungarees^ 
(Othtmium  vulgare,)  of  which  vaft  quantities  were  ex- 

m  ported ;  muflins  of  all  forts,  (Sindones  omnis  generis  ;) 
and  a  kind  of  cotton  fluff,  dyed  of  a  whitifh  purple, 
and  very  much  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of 'mallows, 

-whence  palled  Molochyna. 

All  kinds  of  mercantile  goods  throughout  the  Deccan 
were  brought  to  Tagara,  and  from  thence  conveyed 
pn  ckrts  to  Baroqch,  (Barygaza.) 


•.  -  % 


Arrian 
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Arrian  informs  us,  that  Tagara  was  about  ten  days 
journey  to  the  eaftward  of  another  famous  mart,  called 
Plithana>  or  Pluthana. 

That  Pluthana  was  twenty  days  journey  to  the 
Southward  of  Baroach.     Alfo, 

That  the  road  was  through  the  Bala-gaut  mountains. 

And  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  Latin  tranflation 
of  the  Periplus*  by  Stuck  ins  is  very  inaccurate,  and 
often  erroneous;  as  in  the  following  pafiage,  where 
Arrian%  fpeaking  of  Tagara,  fays 

yifOLiq  ik  tuv  B«fvya£«v  :" 

which  Stuckius  tranflates  thus, 

*  Ex  his  autem  emporiis,  per  loca  invia  et  difficillima% 
v  res  Barygazam  plauftris  convehuntur." 

But  it  (hould  be? 

r 

*  Ex  his  autem  emporiis,  per  maximos  ascensus%  res 
u  Barygazam  deorsum  feruntur." 

K*T«ya  fignifies  deorsum  ferre^  (to  bring  down,)  not 
tonvehere. 

AuSiixi  fxiyirui  fhould  be  tninflatedjber  maximos  ascensus. 
Apo(Ji<x,  or  avoSo;,  in  this  place,  fignifies  an  ascent,  a  road 
over  hilts;  and  this  meaning  is  plainly  pointed  -but  by 
the  words  xocTxyeTcti  and  pcy»r«K» 

*  Geographic  veteris  Scriptores  Grxci  minoros.    Vol.  I, 


In 
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:  In  fhort,  mmiiOLi  ptyirai  is  the  true  tranflation  of  the 
Hindoo  word  Bala-gaUt,  the  name  of  the  mountains 
through  which  the  goods  from  Tagara  to  Baroachukd 
to  be  conveyed. 

This  paffage  in  Arrian  is  the  more  intending,  as  it 
fixes  the  times  when  the  Bala-gaut  mountains  were  firft 
lieard  of  in  Europe* 

*  The  bearing  from  Tagara  to  Pluthana  is  exprefsly 
mentioned  by  Arrian,  (vt^o*  mxtoMv,)  but  is  left  out  by 
Stnckius. 

Pluthana  is  an  important  point  to  be  fettled,  as  it  re- 
gulates the  fituation  of  Tagara. 

It  ft  ill,  exifts,  and  goes  nearly  by  the  fame  name, 
being  called  to  this  day  Pultanah.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  fquthern  bank  of  the  Goddvery,  about  217  Britifh 
pliles  to  the  fouthward  of  Baroach. 

Thefe  217  miles,  being  divided  by  twenty,  the  num- 
ber of  days  travellers  were  between  Pultanah  and 
Baroach,  according  to  Arrian,  give  nearly  eleven  miles 
per  day,  or  five  cofs,  which  is  the  ufual  rate  of  travel- 
ling with  heavy  loaded  carts. 

The  onyx,  and  feveral  other,  precious  ftones,  are  ftill 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pultanah,  as  related  by 
Arrian ;  being  walhed  down  by  torrents  from  the  hills 
during  the  rains,  according  to  Pliny. 

Arrian  informs  us,  that  the  famous  town  of  Tagara 
yas  about  ten  days  journey  to  the  eaftward  of  Pultanah. 

According 
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According  to  the  above  proportion,  thefe  ten  days  (01 
lather  fomewhat  lefs  *)  arc  equal  to  about  100  Britifh 
miles 4  and  confequently  Tagara,  by  its  bearing  and 
diftance  from  Pultanah,  falls  at  Deoghir,  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  famous  through  all  India,  on  account  of 
the  Pagodas  of  Eloura.  It  is  now  called  Doulet-abadt 
and  about  four  cofs  NW.  of  Aurungabad. 

Ptolemy  agrees  very  well  with  Arrian,  with  refpeft  to 
diftances  and  bearings,  if  we  admit  that  he  has  mi  ft  a  ken 
Baitkana,  or  Paithana>  for  Plithana ;  and  this,  I*am 
pretty  fure,  is  really  the  cafe,  and  may  be  eafily  accounted 
for*  as  there  is  very  little  difference  between  JiAieAtu 
and  hai©anA  in  the  Greek  character. 

Paithana,  now  Pattan  t  or  Puttan,  is  about  half  way 
between  Tagara  and  Plithana. 

According  to  Ptolemy,  Tagara  and  Pattan  were  fitu- 
ated  to  the  northward  of  the  Baund-Ganga,  (Binda  or 
Bynda  river,)  commonly  called  Goddvery ;  and  here 
Ptolemy  is  very  right. 

In  M.  Bussy's  marches,  Pattan  is  placed  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Goddvery  ;  but  it  is  a  miftake. 

It  appears  from  Arrian's  Periplus,  that,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Greeks  into. the  Deccan,  above  2000  years  ago, 
Tagara  was  the  metropolis  of  a  large  diftrift  called 
Ariaca,  which  comprehended  the  greateft  part  of  Subah 
Aurungabad^  and  the  (buthern  part  of  Concan  ;  for  the 
northern  pan  of  that  diftrift,  including  DamaunCalliari, 
the  Ifland  of  Salset%  Bombay \  &c.  belonged  to  the  Rajah 

•  Qs  jpiga/»  Sex*  quali  dies  decern. 

#  ■ 
»      >  *  ■ 

f  Pathu*  Tabu  Peutinger.    Patittn*.  Aaonym.  Ravcnn. 

of 
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of  Larikeh,  or  Lar9  according  to  Arrian  and  Elm  Said 
al  Magrebi. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  here,  thatj  though  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about 
the  year  160  of  the  prefent  era,  yet  the  materials  he  made 
ufe  of  in  compiling  his  dire&ory  are  far  more  ancient; 
for,  in  fpeaking  of  Tagara,  he  fays  that  the  Greeks  were 
prohibited  from  landing  at  Callian,  and  other  harbours 
on  that  coaft.  Now  it  is  well  known  that,  after  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt,  the  Romans  had  monopolifed  the 
whole  trade  to  India,  and  would  allow  no  foreigner  to 
enter  the  Red  Sea ;  and  confequently  this  paflage  has 
reference  to  an  earlier  period,  previous  to  the  conqueft 
of  Egypt  by  the  Romans. 

About  the  middle  of  the  firft  century,  Tagara  was  no 
longer  the  capital  of  Ariaca,  Rajah  Salbahan  having 
removed  the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Pattan. 

Ptolemy  informs  us,  that  Paithana,  or  Pattan,  had 
been  the  refidence  of  a  prince  of  that  country,  whofe 
name  .the  Greeks  have  ft  rangely  disfigured  :  we  find  it 
varioufly  fpelt,  in  different  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  Siripole- 
merits,  SiropolenueuS)  Sinptolenueus,  &c. 

Yet,  when  we  confider  that,  whenever  Pattan  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Hindoos,  they  generally  add,  it  was  the 
refidence  of  Rajah  Salbahan  *,  who,  in  the  dialed  of 
-the  Deccan,  is  called  Salivanam,  or  Salibanam,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  Greeks  have  disfigured  this 
laft  word  Salibanam  into  Saripalam,  from  which  they 
have  made  Siripolemceus,  Siropolem&us,  He. 

Bickermajit  ruled  for  fome  time  over  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Deccan ;  but  the  Rajahs,  headed  by  Salbahan, 

•     ■  #  Making  ufe  of  the  very  words  of  Ptolemy. 

having 
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having  revolted,  they  gave  him  battle,  and  he  was  flaih; 
Tagara  became  again  the  metropolis  of  Ariaca;  at  leaft 
it  was  fo  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century* 
as  appears 'from  a  grant  of  fome  lands  in  Concan,  made 
by  a  Rajah  of  Tagara  :  this  grant  (till  exifts,  and  was 
communicated  to  the  Asiatick  Society  by  General  Car- 
nac. 

When  the  Mussulmans  carried  their  arms  into  the 
Deccan  about  the  year  1293,  Tagara,  or  Deoghir,vtas 
ftill  the  refidence  of  a  powerful  Rajah,  and  remained  fo 
till  the  time  of  Shah-Jehan,  when  the  diftrift  belonging 
to  it  became  a  Subah  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  Then 
Tagara  was  deferted ;  and  Kerkhi,  four  cofs  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  it,  became  the  capital.  This  place  is  now 
called  Aurungabad. 

Thus  was  dcftroyed  the  ancient  kingdom  or  Rajaship 
of  Tagara^  after  it  had  exifted  with  little  interruption 
above  2000  years ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
back  its  antiquity. 

It  may  appear  aftonifhing,  that  though  the  Rajah  of 
Tagara  was  poflefled  of  a  large  traft  on  the  fea  coaft, 
yet  all  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  land. 

Formerly  it  was  not.fo.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks 
into  the  Deccan,  goods  were  brought  lo  Callian,  near 
Bombay,  and  then  (hipped  off.  However,  a  Rajah  of 
Larikeh,  or  Lar,  called  Sandanes,  according  to  Arrian% 
would  no  longer  allow  the  Greeks  to  trade  either  at 
Callian,  or  at  the  harbours  belonging  to  him  on  that 
coaft,  except  Baroach ;  and  whenever  any  of  them  were 
found  at  Callian,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were 
confined,  and  fent  to  Baroach  under  a  ftrong  guard. 
Arrian,  being  a  Greek  himrfelf,  has  not  thought  proper 
to  inform  us  what  could  induce  the  Rajah  to  behave  in 
this  manner  to  the  Greeks;  but  his  filence  is  a  convinc- 
ing 
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ing  proof  that  they  had  behaved  amifs;  and  it  is  likely 
enough,  that  they  had  attempted  to  make  a  fettlement 
in  the  Ifland  of  Salset%  in  order  to  make  themfelves  in- 
dependent, and  facilitate  their  conquefts  into  the  Deccaiu 

The  fears  of  the.Rajah  were  not  groundless ;  for  the 
Greek  kings  of  Bactriana  were  poffefled  of  the  Punjah, 
Cabul,  &c.  in  the  North  of  India. 

There  were  other  harbours,  to  the  fouth  of  Callian, 
belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Tagara,  but  they  were  not 
frequented  on  account  of  pirates,  who,  according  to 
Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  infefted  thefe  countries  in 
the  very  fame  manner  they  do  now. 


ON 
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XX. 

On  the  PANGOLIN  oi  BAHAR. 

BY 

MATTHEW  LESLIE,  Es«. 

THE  fingular  animal  which  M.  Buffbn  defcribes  by 
the  name  of  Pangolin,  is  well  known  in  Europe 
fince  the  publication  of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  and  Gold- 
smith's elegant  Abridgment  of  it ;  but,  if  the  figure 
exhibited  by  Buffbn  was  accurately  delineated  from  the 
three  animals,  the  fpoils  of  which  he  had  examined, 
we  muft  confider  that  which  has  been  lately  brought 
from  Caracdiah  to  Chitra,  and  fent  thence  to  the  Pre- 
fidency,  as  a  remarkable  variety,  if  not  a  different 
fpecies,  of  the  pangolin.  Ours  has  hardly  any  neck ; 
and,  though  forae  filaments  are  difcemible  between  the 
fcales,  they  can  fcarce  be  called  bridles.  But  the 
principal  difference  is  in  the  tail ;  that  of  Buffbn  s  ani- 
mal being  long,  and  tapering  aim  oft  to  a  point ;  while 
that  of  ours  is  much  fhorter,  ends  obtufely,  and  re- 
fembles  in  form  and  flexibility  the  tail  of  a  lobfter.  In 
other  refpe&s,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  dead 
fubjeft,  it  has  all  the  charafters  of  Buffon's  Pangolin; 
a  name  derived  from  that  by  which  the  animal  is  diftin- 
guifhed  in  Java,  and  confequently  preferable  to  Manis 
or  Pholidotus,  or  any  other  appellation  deduced  from  an 
European  language.'  As  to  the  scaly  lizard9  the  scaled 
armadillo,  and  the  Jive-nailed  ant-  eater ,  they  are  mani- 
feftly  improper  defignations  of  this  animal;  which  is 
neither  a  lizard,  nor  an  armadillo,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation ;  and,  though  it  be  an  ant-eater,  yet  it  eflen- 
tially  differs  from  the  hairy  quadruped  ufually  known  by 
that  general  defcription.  We  are  told  that  the  Malabar 
name  of  this  animal  is  Alungu.  The  natives  of  Bahar 
call  it  Bajar-cit,  or?  as  they  explain  the  word,  stone- 

2  v  ermine; 
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vermine ;  and  in  the  ftomach  of  the  animal  before  us 
1  was  found  about  a  teacupful  of  fmall  Hones,  which  ' 
had  probably  been  fwallowed  for  the  purpofe  of  faci- 
litating digtftion :  but  the  name  alludes,  I  believe,  to 
the  hardnefs  of  the  fcales ;  for  Vajraciia  means,  in  San- 
scrit, the  diamond  or  thunderbolt  reptile;  and  Vajra  is  a 
common  figure  in  the  Indian  poetry,  for  any  thing  ex- 
ceffively  hard.  The  Vajraciia  is  believed  l?y  the  Pandits 
to  be  the  animal  which  gnaws  their  sacred  stone,  called 
Sdlgrdmasild;  but  the  pangolin  has  apparently  no  teeth; 
and  the  Sdlgrdms,  many  of  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  worm-eaten,  are  perhaps  only  decayed  in  part  by 
expofure  to  the  air. 


This  animal  had  a  long  tongue,  fiiaped  like  that  of 
a  cameleon;  and,  if  it  was  nearly  adult,  as  we  may 
conclude  from  the  young  one  found  in  it,  the  dimenfions 
of  it  were  much  lefs  than  thofe  which  Buffbn  affigns 
generally  tohisjbango/m;  for  he  defcribes  its  length  as 
fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet,  including  the  tail,  which  is 
almoft,  he  fays,  as  long  as  the  body,  when  it  has  at* 
tained  its  full  growth ;  whereas  ours  is  but  thirty-fou* 
inches  long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  tail  to  the  poind 
of  the  fnout,  and  the  length  of  the  tail  is  fourteen 
inches ;  but,€xclufively  of  the  head,  which  is  five  inchQS4 
long,  the  tail  and  body  are,  indeed,  nearly  of  the  fame 
length;  and  the  fmall  difference  between  them  may 
{how,  if  Buffbn  be  correfl:  in  this  point,  that  the  animal 
was  young.  The  circumference  of  its  body  in  the 
thickeft  part  is  twenty  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  only 
twelve. 


We  cannot  venture  to  fay  more  of  this  extraordinary 
creature,  which  feems  to  conftitute  the  firft  ftep  from* 
the  quadruped  to  the  reptile,  until  we  have  examined 
it  alive,  and  obferved  its  different  inftin&s ;  but  as  we 
are  afTured  that  it  is  common  in  the  country  round 

Vol.  L  D  d  Khdr,\pur% 
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KkdnpUr^  and  at  Chdtigdm,  where  the  native  Mu&cl- 
mans  call  it  the  land-carp,  we  (hall  poflibly  be  able  to 
give  on  fome  future  occafion  a  fuller  account  of  it. 
There  are  in  our  Indicm  provinces  many  animals,  and 
many  hundreds  of  medicinal  plants,  which  have  either 
not  oeen  defcribed  at  all,  or,  what  is  worfe,  ill  defcribed 
by  the  naturalifts  of  Europe ;  and,  to  procure  perfeft 
defcriptions  of  them  from  a&ual  examination,  with  ac- 
counts of  their  fever al  ufes  in  medicine,  diet,  or  manu- 
factures, appears  to  be  one  of  the  mofl  important  ob- 
jects of  our  inftitution. 


XXI. 
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XXI. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

ON   THE 

STAFF  OF  FIRUZ  SHAH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM   THE   SANSCRIT. 
As  explained  by  RADHACANTA  SARMAN. 

ON  a  very  Angular  monument  near  Dehli9  an  out- 
line of  which  is  here  exhibited,  and  which  the 
-natives  call  the  Staff  of  Fz'ruz  Shah,  are  fevcral  old  In* 
fcriptions,  partly  in  ancient  Ndgarl  letters,  and  partly 
in  a  character  yet  unknown;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Polier*  having  procured  exa£t  impreffiohs  of  them, 
prefents  the  Society  with  an  accurate  copy  of  ail  the  In- 
lcriptions.  Five  of  them  are  in  Sanscrit,  and,  for  the 
moft  part,  intelligible ;  but  it  will  require  great  attention 
*nd  leifure  to  decypher  the  others.  If  the  language  be 
Sanserif  the  powers  of  the  unknown  letters  may,  per- 
haps, hereafter  be  difcovered  by  the  ufual  mode  of 
decyphering;  and  that  mode,  carefully  applied  even 
at  firft,  may  lead  to  a  difcovery  of  the  language.  Iji 
the  mean  time,  a  literal  verfion  of  the  legible  Inscrip- 
tion* is  laid  before  you.  They  are,  on  the  whole, 
fufficiently  clear;  but  the  fenfe  of  one  or  two  pafTages 
is  at  prefent  inexplicable. 

I. 

The  .firft,  on  the  fouthweft  fide  of  the  pillar,  is  per- 
fe6tiy  detached  from  the  reft :  it  is  about  feventeen  feet 
from  the  bafe,  and  two  feet  higher  than  the  other 
inferiptions. 

D  d  2  0'Mf 
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In  the  year  1230,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  bright  half 
of  the  month  Faisdh'ch  (a  monument)  of  the  Fortunate- 
Visala-Deva-ion  of  the-Fortunate-^77i2//a-jDei/a,-King- 
of-Sdcamhari. 

II. 

The  next,  which  is  engraved  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
charafter,  confifts  of  two  ftanzas  in  four  lines;  but 
each  hemiftich  is  imperfeft  at  the  end,  the  two  firft 
wanting  seven,  and  the  two  laft  five,  fyllables.  The 
word  Sdcambhari  in  the  former  infcription  enables  us 
to  fupply  the  clofe  of  the  third  hemiftich, 

O'M. 

As  far  as  Vindhya,  as  far  as  Himddri,  (the  Mountain 

of  Snow,)  he  was  not  deficient  in  celebrity 

making  Arydverta  (the  Land  of  Virtue,  or  India)  even 

once  more  what  its  name  fignifies He  having 

departed,  Prativdhamdna  Tilaca  (is)  king  of  Sdcamb- 
harl :  [Sdcam  only  remains  on  the  monument.)  By  us 
(the  region  between)  Himawat  and  Vindhya  has  been 
made  tributary. 

In  the  year  from  Sri  Ficramdditya  123,  in  the  bright 

half  of  the  month  Faisdch'h at  that  time  the  Raja- 

putra  Sri  Sallaca  was  Prime  Minifter. 

The  fecond  ftanza,  fupplied  partly  from  (he<iaft  in- 
fcription, and  partly  by  conje&ure,  will  run  thus : 


vritte  sa  prativdhamdna  tilacah  idcambhanbhupatik 
asmdbhih  caradam  vyadhdyi  himaivadvindhydtavimah* 
dalam 
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The  date  123  is  here  perfe&ly  clear;  at  leaft  it  is 
clear  that  only  three  figures  are  written,  without  even 
room  for  a  cypher  after  them ;  whence  we  may  guefs 
that  the  double  circle  in  the  former  infcription  was 
only  an  ornament,  or  the  neutral  termination  am ;  if 
fo,  the  date  of  both  is  the  year  of  Christ  sixty-seven  ; 
but  if  the  double  circle  be  a  zero,  the  monument  of 
Visala  Diva  is  as  modern  as  the  year  1174,  or  nineteen 
years  before  the  con  quell  of  Dehli  by  Shihd'budtdin. 

III.  and  IV. 

The  two  next  Infcriptions  were  in  the  fame  words, 
but  the  ftanzas,  which  in  the  fourth  are  extremely  mu- 
tilated, are*  tolerably  perfeft  in  the  third,  wanting  only 
a  fewfyllables  at  the  beginning  of  the  hemiftichs: 

yah  cfhivefliu  praharta  nripatifhu  vinamatcandharefhu 

prafannah 
-r-vah  fcambi  purindrah  jagati  vijayate  vifala  cfhonipalah 
.  .  .  da  fajnya  e'flia  vijayi  fantanajanatmajah 
•  •  punan  cfhemaftu  bruvatamudyogas  unyanmanah 


He,  who  is  refentful  to  kings  intoxicated  with  pride, 
indulgent  to  thofe  whofe  necks  are  humbled,  an  Indra 
in  the  city  of  Causdmbi,  (I  fufpeft  Causambi,  a  city  near 
Hastindpur9  to  be  the  true  reading,)  who  is  viftorious 
in  the  world,  Vi'sala,  fovereign  of  the  earth;  he  gives 
•  ...  his  commands  being  obeyed,  he  is  a  conqueror, 
the  fon  of  Santdnajdna,  whofe  mind,  when  his  foe* 
fay,  €<  Let  there  be  mercy,"  is  free  from  further  hofti- 
lity. 

This  infcription  was  engraved,  in  the  prefence  of 
Sri  Tilaca  Rdja,  by  Sripati,  the  fon  of  Mdhava,  a 
Cay  as?  ha,  of  a  family  in  Gauda>  or  Bengal. 

V,  The 
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V. 

The  fifth  fcems  to  be  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a 
king  named  Figraha,  who  is  represented  as  only  num- 
bering. The  laft  hemiftich  is  hardly  legible,  and  very 
obfcure;  but  the  feafe  of  both  ftanzas  appears  to  be 
this. 

O'M. 

t.  An  offence  to  the  eyes  of  (thy)  enemy**  confort 
(thou)  by-whonf  fortune- was-given-to  every  fuppliant, 
thy  fame,  joined  to  extenjive  dominion,  ttiines,  as  we 
defire,  before  us :  the  heart  of  (thy)  foes  ^as  vacant* 
even  as  a  path  in  a  defart,  where  men  are  hindered 
from  paffing,  O  fortunate  Plgraha  Rdjadcva,  in  the 
jubilee  occalioned  by  thy  march, 

2.  May  thy  abode,  O  Vigraha,  fovereign  of  the 
world,  be  fixed,  as  in  reafon,  (it  ought,)  in  the  bofams, 
enibelliflied  with  Love's  allurements,  and  full  of  dig- 
nity, of  the  women  wkh  beautiful  eyebrows,  who  were 
married  to  thy  enemies !  Whether  thou  art  lndra>  or 
VishmiyOX  Sivay  there  is  even  no  deciding:  thy  foes 
(are)  fatten,  like  defcending  water.  Oh!  why  don  thou 
through  delulion  continue  fleeping? 
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CONVERSATION 

WITH 

ABRAM,  an  ABYSSINIAN, 

CONCERNING  THE 

City  gf  Gwender  and  the  Sources  of  the  Nile. 

By  the  PRESIDENT. 

HAVING  been  informed  that  a  native  of  Abyssinia 
was  in  Calcutta^  who  fpoke  Arabickmth  tolerable 
fluency,  I  fent  for  and  examined  him  attentively  on 
feveral  fubjefts  with  which  he  feemed  likely  to  be  ac- 
quainted. His  anfwers  were  fo  fimple  and  precife, 
and  his  whole  demeanor  fo  remote  from  any  fufpicion 
of  falfehood,  that  I  made  a  minute  of  his  examination, 
which  may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  to  the  Society. 
Gwender,  which  Bernier  had  long  ago  pronounced  a 
capital  city%  though  Ludolf  afferted  it  to  be  only  a 
military  station^  and  conjeftured,  that  in  a  few  years 
it  would  wholly  difappear,  is  certainly,  according  to 
Abram,  the  Metropolis  of  Abyssinia.  He  fays,  that  it 
is  nearly  as  large  and  a*  populous  as  Misr9  or  Kdhera, 
which  he  faw  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem;  that  it 
lies  between  two  broad  and  deep  rivers,  named  Caha 
and  Ancrib9  both  which  flow  into  the  Nile  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  fifteen  days'  journey;  that  all  the  walls 
of  the  houfes  are  of  a  red  (tone,  and  the  roofs  of  thatch ; 
that  the  ftrqets  are  like  thofe  of  Calcutta^  but  that  the 
ways  by  which  the  king  paffes  are  very  fpacious;  that 
the  palace,  which  has  a  plaiftered  roof,  refembles  a 
fortrcfs,  and  ftands  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  that 
the  markets  of  the  town  abound  in  pulfe,  and  have 
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alfo  wheat  and  barley,  but  no  rice ;  that  fheep  and 
goats  are  in  plenty  among  them,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
are  extremely  fond  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  whey;  but  that 
the  country  people  and  soldiery  make  no  fcruple  of  drink- 
ing the  blood,  and  eating  the  raw  flefh  of  an  ox, 
which  they  cut  without  caring  whether  he  is  dead  or 
alive ;  that  this  favage  diet  is,  however,  by  no  means 
general.  Almbnds,  he  fays,  and  dates,  are  not  found 
in  his  country  ;  but  grapes  and  peaches  ripen  there ; 
and  in  fome  of  the  diftant  provinces,  especially  at 
Cdraddr,  wine  is  made  in  abundance ;  but  a  kind  of 
mead  is  the  common  inebriating  liquor  of  the  Abyssi- 
nians.  The  late  King  was  Tilca  Makut,  (the  firft  of 
which  words  mfcans  root  or  origin ;)  and  the  prefent 
his  brother,  Tilca  Jerjis.  He  reprefents  the  royal 
forces  at  Gwevder  as  confiderable  ;  and  afferts,  per- 
haps at  random,  that  near  forty  thoufand  horfe  are  in" 
that  ftation.  The  troops  are  armed,  he  fays,  with 
njufkets,  lances,  bows  ^nd  arrows,  cimeters,  and  hangers. 
The  council  of  {late  confifts,  by  his  account,  of  about 
forty  Minifters,  to  whom  almoft  all  the  executive 
part  of  government  is  committed.  He  was  once  in  the 
fervice  of  a  Vazir,  in  whofe  train  he  went  to  fee  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile  or  Abey,  ufually  called  Alawy* 
about  eight  days  journey  from  Gwender.  He  fawv 
three  fprings,  one  of  which  rifes  from  the  ground  with 
a  great  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  five 
or  fix  miles.  I  (howed  him  the  description  of  the  Nile 
by  Gregory  of  Amhara,  which  Ludolf  has  printed  in 
Jithiopick.  He  both  read  and  explained  it  with  great 
facility;  whilft  I  compared  his  explanation  with  the 
Latin  verfion,  and  found  it  perfeQly  exaft.  HeafTert- 
ed  pf  his  own  accord,  that  the  defcription  was  conform- 
able tpall  that  he  had  feen  and  heard  in  Ethiopia ;  and 
for  that  reafot)  I  annex  it.  When  I  interrogated  him 
on  the  languages  and  learning  of  his  country,  he  an- 
fyered  that  fjx  or  feyen  tongues  at  leaft  were  fpoken 
there;  (hat  the  nioft  elegant  idiom,  which  the  King 
ufed,  was  the  Ambaricki  that  the  Ethiopick  contained, 
&s  U  is  well  knowty  many  Arabick  words;  that,  befides 
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their  facred^ books,  as  the  .Prophecy  of  Enoch,  and 
others,  "they  Kad'HiKdries  of  Abyssinia,  and  various 
literary  compositions;  that  their  lauguage  was  taught 
in  fchools  and  colleges,  of  which  there  were  feveral  in 
the  Metropolis.  He  faid,  that  no  Abyssinian  doubted 
the  exiftence  of  the  royal  prifon  called  Wahinin^  fituated 
on  a  very  lofty  mountain,  in  which  the  fons  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  Kings  were  confined;  but  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  a  particular  defcription  of  it  could 
not  be  obtained.  ••  All  thefe  matters  (faid  he)  are  ex- 
u  plained,  I  fuppofe,  in  the  writings  of  Yakub,  whom 
u  I  favf  thirteen  years  ago  in  Gwender.  He  was  a 
phyfician,  and  had  attended  the  King's  brother,  who 
was  alfo  a  Fazir9  in  his  lad  illnefs.  The  prince  died; 
yet  the  King  loved  Ydhub  ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  court 
and  people  loved  him.  The  King  received  him  in 
his  palace  as  a  gueft,  fupplied  him  with  every  thing 
u  that  he  could  want ;  and,  when  he  went  to  fee  the 
fources  of  the  Nile,  and  other  curiofities,  (for  he  was 
extremely  curious,)  he  received  every  poffible  affiftance 
ff  and  accommodation  from  the  royal  favour.  He  un- 
€C  der flood  the  languages,  and  wrote  and  collefted  many 
"  books,  which  he  carried  with  him."  It  was  impoffi- 
ble  for  me  to  doubt  (efpecially  when  he  defcribed  the 
perfon  of  Ydkub^)  that  he  meant  James  Bruce,  Efq.  who 
travelled  in  the  drefs  of  a  Syrian  phyfician,  and  probably 
aflumed  with  judgment  a  name  well  known  in  Abyssinia. 
He  is  ftill  revered  on  Mount  Sinai  for  his  fagacity  in 
difcovering  a  fpring,  of  which  the  monaftery  was  in 
great  need.  He  was  known  at  Jedda  by  Mir  Moham- 
med Hussain,  one  of  the  mod  intelligent  Mahomedans  in 
India ;  and  I  have  feen  him  mentioned  with  great  regard 
in  a  letter  from  an  Arabian  merchant  at  Mokha.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  he  entered  Abyssinia  by  the  way  of  Musuwwa9 
a  town  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Muselmans,  and  returned 
'  through  the  defert  mentioned  by  Gregory  in  bis  defcrip- 
tion of  the  Nile.  We  may  hope  that  Mr.  £ruce  will 
publifh  an  account  of  his  interefting  travels,  with  a 
verfion  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  no  man  but  him- 
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felf  can  give  us  with  fidelity.  By  the  help  of  Abyssinian 
records,  great  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  Hiftory  of 
Yemen  before  the  time  of  Muhammed ;  fince  it  is  gene- 
Tally  known  that  four  Ethiop  kings  fucceffively  reigned 
in  that  country,  having  been  invited  over  by  the  natives 
tooppofe  the  tyrant  Dhu  Naivds;  and  that  they  were, 
in  their  turn,  expelled  by  the  arms  of  the  Himyarick 
Princes,  with  the  aid  of  Anushirvan,  king  of  Persia^ 
who  did  not  fail,  as  it  ufually  happens,  to  keep  in  fub- 
jeftion  the  people  whom  he  had  confented  to  relieve* 
If  the  annals  of  this  period  can.be  reftored,  it  ipuft  be 
through  the  hiftories  of  Abyssinia,  which  will  aMb  cor- 
reft  the  many  errors  of  the  beft  Asiatick  writers  on  the 
Nile%  and  the  countries  which  it  fertilizes. 
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On  the  COURSE  of  the  NILE. 

^TPHE  Nile,  which  the  Abyssinians  know  by  the  names 
'*  of  A  bey,  and  Alawy,  or  the  Giant,  gu {hes  from 
feveral  fprings  at  a  place  called  Sucut,  lying  on  the 
higjieft  part  of  Dengald,  near  Gojjdm,  to  ;he  weft  of 
Bajerttdir,  and  the  lake  of  Dora  or  Wed,  into  which  it 
runs  with  fo  ftrong  and  rapid  a  current,  that  it  mixes 
not  with  the  other  watefs,  but  rides  or  fwims,  as  it 
were,  above  them. 

All  the  rains  that  fall  in  Abyssinia,  and  defcend  in 
torrents  from  the  hills,  all  ftreams  and  rivers,  fmall  and 
great,  except  the  Handzo,  which  waflies  the  plains  of 
Hengdt,  and  the  Hawdshy  which  flows  by  Dewdr  and 
Fetgdr,  are  collefted  by  this  king  of  waters,  and,  like 
vaflals,  attend  his  march.  Thus  enforced,  he  rufhes, 
like  a  hero  exulting  in  his  ftrength,  and  haftens  to  fer- 
tilize the  land  of  Egypt,  on  which  no  rain  falls.  We 
muft  except  alfo  thofe  Ethiopian  rivers,  which  rife  in 
countries  bordering  on  the  ocean,  as  the  kingdoms  of 
Cambdt,  Gurdjy,  Wdsy,  Ndriyah,  Gdsy,  JVej,  and  Zm- 
Jiro,  whofe  waters  are  difembogued  into  the  fea. 

When  the  Alawy  has  paffed  the  Lake,  it  proceeds 
between  Gojjdm  and  Bajemdir,  and,  leaving  them  to  the 
weft  and  eaft,  purfues  a  direft  c6urfe  towards  Amkdrd, 
the  fkirts  of  which  it  bathes,  and  then  turns  again  to 
the  weft,  touching  the  borders  of  Walaka ;  whence  it 
rolls  along  Mugdr  and  Shawai,  and  pafling  Bazdwd 
and  Gongd,  defcpnds  into  the  low  lands  of  Shankila,  the 
country  of  the  Blacks :  thus  it  forms  a  fort  of  fpiral 
round  the  province  of  Gojjdm,  which  it  keeps  for  the 
moft  part  on  its  right. 

Here 
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Here  it  bends  a  little  to  the  eaft,  from  which  quarter, 
before  it  reaches  the  diftrifls  of  Senndr,  it  receives  two 
large  rivers ;  one  called  Tacazzy,  which  runs  from 
Tegri;  and  the  other,  Gwangue,  which  comes  from 
Dembeid. 

After  it  has  vifited  Senndr,  it  wafhes  the  land  of 
Dangold,  and  proceeds  thence  to  Nubia,  where  it  again 
turns  eafiward,  and  reaches  a  country  named  Abrim^ 
•where  no  veffels  can  be  navigated,  by  reafon  of  the 
rocks  and  crags  which  obftruQ:  the  channel.  The  in- 
habitants of  Senndr  and  Nubia  may  conftantly  drink  of 
its  water,  which  lies  to  the  eaft  of  them  like  a  ftrong 
bulwark ;  but  the  merchants  of  Abyssinia,  who  travel  to 
Egypt,  leave  the  Nile  on  their  right,  as  foon  as  they 
Jhave  palled  Nubia%  and  are  obliged  to  traverfe  a  defert 
of  fahd  and  gravel,  in  which  for  fifteen  days  they  find 
neither  wood  nor  water.  They  meet  it  again  in  the 
country  of  Reif,  or  Upper  Egypt,  where  they  find  boats 
on  the  river,  or  ride  on  its  banks,  refrefhing  ttiemfelves 
with  its  falutary  ftreams. 

It  is  afferted  by  fome  travellers,  that,  when  the  Alawy 
bas  paffed  Senndr  and  Dongold,  but  before  it  enters 
Nubia,  it  divides  itfelf ;  that  the  great  body  of  water 
flows  entire  into  Egypt,  whete  the  fmaller  branch  (the 
Niger)  runs  weftward,  not  fo  as  to  reach  Barbary,  but 
towards  the  country  of  Alwdh,  whence  it  rufties  into 
the  Great  Sea.  The  truth  of  this  fa6t  I  have  verified, 
partly  by  my  own  obfervations,  and  partly  by  my  in- 
quiries among  intelligent  men :  whofe  anfwers  feemed 
the  more  credible,  becaufe,  if  fo  prodigious  a  mafs  of 
water  were  to  roll  over  Egypt  with  all  its  wintry  increafe, 
not  the  land  only,  but  the  houfes  and  towns,  of  the 
Egyptians  muft  be  overflowed. 
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XXIII. 
ON  THE 

TRIAL    by    ORDEAL 

AMONG  THE 

HINDUS, 

By  A'LI  IBRA'HI'M  KHA'N, 
CHIEF    MAGISTRATE    AT   BANARES. 

.    Communicated  by  WARREN  HASTINGS,  Es$. 

THE  modes  of  trying  offenders  by.  an  appeal  to  the 
Deity,  which  are  defcribed  at  large  in  the  Mitdc- 
sherd,or  Comment  on  xbeDherma  Sdstra,  in  the  Chapter 
of  Oaths,  and  other  ancient  books  of  Hindu  Law,  arc 
here  fufficiently  explained,  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  learned  Pandits^  by  thq  well-wilher  to  mankind, 
Alt  Ibrahim  Khdn. 

The  word  Divya,  in  Sanscrit,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
Pdricshd,  or  Parikfiyd,  in  Bhdshd,  Kasam  in  Arabick% 
and  Saucand  in  Persian  ;  that  is,  an  oath ;  or  the  form 
of  invoking  the  Supreme  Being  to  atteft  the  truth  of  an 
allegation ;  but  it  is  generally  underftood  to  mean  the 
trial  by  ordeal,  or  the  form  of  appealing  to  the  immediate 
interpofition  of  the  Divine  Power. 

•  Nowthis  trial  may  be  conduSed  in  nine  ways.  Firft, 
by  the  balance ;  fecondly,  by^re;  thirdly,  by  water; 
fourthly,  by  poison ;  fifthly,  by  the  Cdshay  or  water  in 
which  an  idol  has  been  wafhe4 ;  fixthly,  by  rice ;  fe* 
venthly,  by  boiling  oil;  eighthly,  by  red-hot  iron; 
ninthly,  by  images.  .    , 

I.  Ordeal 
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I.  Ordeal  by  the  balance  is  thus  performed.  The 
beam  having  been  previoufly  adjufted,  the  cord  fixed, 
and  both  fcales  made  perfeflly  even,  theperfon  accufed 
and  a  Pandit  faft  a  whole  day ;  then,  after  the  accufed 
has  been  bathed  in  facred  water,  the  horn  a,  or  oblation^ 
prefented  xojinre,  and  the  deities  worfhipped,  he  is  care- 
fully weighed ;  and,  when  he  is  taken  out  of  the  fcale, 
the  Pandits  proftrate  the mfe Ives  before  it,  pronounce  a 
certain  mentra^  or  incantation,  agreeably  to  the  Sdstras, 
and,  having  written  the  fubftance  of  the  accufation  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  bind  it  on  his  head.  Six  minutes  after 
they  place  him  again  in  the  fcale;  and  if  he  weigh  more 
than  before,  he  is  held  guilty ;  if  lefs,  innocent :  if  ex- 
aflly  the  fame,  he  muft  be  weighed  a  third  time  ;  when, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  Mitdaherd,  there  will  certainly  be 
a  difference  in  his  weight.  Should  the  balance,  though 
well  fixed,  break  down,  this  would  be  confidered  as  a 
proof  of  his  guilt. 

« 

II.  For  the jfire-ordeal  an  excavation,  nine  bands  long, 
two  fpans  broad,  and  one  fpan  deep,  is  made  in  the 
ground,  and  filled  with  a  fire  of  pippal  wood:  into  this 
the  perfon  accufed  muft  walk  barefooted ;  and  if  hit 
foot  be  unhurt,  they  hold  him  blamelefs;  if  burned, 
guilty. 

III.  Water-orde al  is  performed  by  caufing  the  perfon 
accufed  to  Hand  in  a  fufficient  depth  of  water,  either 
flowing  or  ftagnant,  to  reach  his  navel ;  but  care  fliould 
be  taken  that  no  ravenous  animal  be  in  it,  and  that  it 
be  not  moved  bv  much  air.  A  Brahman  is  then  di- 
reded  to  go  into  the  water,  holding  a  ftaffin  his  hand; 
and  a  foldier  (hoots  three  arrows  on  dry  ground  from  a 
bow  of  cane.  A  man  is  next  difpatched  to  bring  the 
arrow  which  has  been  (hot  fartheft ;  and,  after  he  has 
taken  it  up,  another  is  ordered  to  run  from  the  edge  of 
the  water;  at  which  inftant  the  perfon  accufed  is  told 
to  grafp  the  foot  or  the  ftaff  of  the  Brahman,  who  ftands 
near  him  in  the  water,  and  immediately  to  dive  into  k. 

He 
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He  muft  remain  under  water  till  the  two  men  who  went 
to  fetch  the  arrows  are  returned ;  for  if  he  raife  his  head 
or  body  above  the  furface  before  the  arrows  are  brought 
back,  his  guilt  is  confidered  as  fully  proved.  In  the 
villages  near  Bandres,  it  is  the  practice  for  the  perfqn, 
who  is  to  be  tried  by  this  kind  of  ordeal,  to  ftand  in 
,  water  up  to  his  navel,  and  then,  holding  the  foot  df  a 
Brahman,  to  dive  under  it  as  long  as  a  man  can  walk 
fifty  paces  very  gently.  If  before  the  man  has  walked 
thus  far  the  accufed  rife  above  the  water,  he  is  con- 
demned ;  if  not,  acquitted. 

IV.  There  are  two  forts  of  trial  by  poison.  Firft,  the 
Pandits  having  performed  their  hdma,  and  the  perfon 
accufed  his  ablution,  two  rettVs  and  a  half,  or  feven 
barley-corns,  of  vishandga,  a  poifonous  root,  or  of  san- 
c'hyd,  (that  is,  white  arfenick,)  are  mixed  in  eight 
mdsha's,  or  fixty-four  retti's,  of  clarified  butter,  which 
the  accufed  muft  eat  from  the  hand  of  a  Brahman.  If 
the  poifon  produce  no  vifible  effeft,  he  is  abfolved  ; 
otherwife,  condemned.  Secondly,  the  hooded  fnake, 
called  n&ga,  is  thrown  into  a  deep  earthen  pot,  into 
which  is  dropped  a  ring,  a  feal,  or  a  coin.  This  the 
perfon  accufed  is  ordered  to  take  out  with  his  hand ; 
aftd  if  the  ferpent  bite  him,  he  is  pronounced  guilty;  if 
not,  innocent. 

V.  Trial  by  the  Cdsha  is  as  follows :  The  accufed  is 
lqade  to  drink  three  draughts  of  the  water  in  which 
the  images  of  the  Sun,  of  Devi,  and  other  Deities,  have 
beep  walked  for  that  purpofe;  and  if  within  fourteen 
days  he  has  any  ficknefs  or  indifpofition,  his  crime  is 
confidered  as  proved. 

VI.  When  feveral  perfons  are  fufpefted  of  theft, 
fome  dry  rice  is  weighed  with  the  facred  ftone  called 
sal  gram  ;  or  certain  sldcas  are  read  over  it 5  after  which 
the  fufpefted  perfoas  ^re  feverally  ordered  to  chew  a, 

quantity 
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quantity  of  it :  as  foon  as  they  have  chewed  it,  they  are 
to  throw  it  on  fome  leaves  of  pippal,  or,  if  none  be  at 
hand,  on  fome  Vkurja  patra,  or  bark  of  a  tree  from 
Nipdl  or  Cashmir*  The  man  from  whofe  mouth  the 
rice  comes  dry,  or  ftained  with  blood,  is  holden  guilty; 
the  reft  are  acquitted. 

VII.  The  ordeal  by  hot  oil  is  very  fimple  :  when  it  is 
heated  fufficiently,  the  accufed  thrufts  his  hand  into  it ; 
and  if  he  be  not  burned,  is  held  innocent. 


VIII.  In  the  fame  manner  they  make  an  iron  ball,  or 
the  head  of  a  lance,  red  hot,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  perfon  accufed ;  who,  if  it  burn  him  not,  is  judged 
guiltlefs. 


IX.  To  perform  the  ordeal  by  dharmdrch,  which  is  the 
name  jof  the  sldca  appropriated  to  this  mode  of  trial, 
either  an  image,  named  Dharma%  or  the  Genius  of 
Juftice,  is  made  of  filver,  and  another,  called  Adharma^ 
of  clay  or  iron,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  a  large 
earthen  jar ;  and  the  accufed,  having  thruft  his  hand  into 
it,  is  acquitted  if  he  bring  out  the  filver  image,  but  con- 
demned if  he  draw  forth  the  iron.  Or  the  figure  of  a 
deity  is  painted  on  white  cloth,  and  another  on  black ; 
the  firft  of  which  they  natne  Dharma%  and  the  fecond, 
Adharma.  Thele  are  feverally  rolled  up  in  cow-dung, 
and  thrown  into  a  large  jar,  without  having  ever  been 
fliown  to  the  accufed ;  who  muft  put  his  hand  into  the 
jar,  and  is  acquitted  or  convifted,  as  he  draws  out  the 
figure  on  white  or  on  black  cloth. 

It  is  written  in  the  comment  on  the  Dherma  S astro, 
that  each  of  the  four  principal  cads  has  a  fort  of  ordeal 

appropriated 
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appropriated  to  it;  that  a  Brahman  mud  be  tried  by  the 
^balance,  a  Cshatriya  by  fire,  a  Vaisya  by  ivater,  and  a 

Sudra  by  poison:  but  fome  have  decided  that  any  ordeal, 

except  that  by  poifon,  may  be  performed  by  a  Brahma^ 
.  and  that  a  man  of  any  caft  may  be  tried  by  the  balance. 

It  has  been  determined,  that  a  woman  may  have  any  trial 

except  thofe  by  poifon  and  by  water. 


Certain  months  and  days  alfo  are  limited  in  the 
Mitdcsherd  for  the  different  fpecies  of  ordeal ;  as  Agra- 
han,  Paiish,  Magh,  P'hdlgun,  Srdiuan,  and  B'hddr,  for 
that  by  fire ;  jfsivin,  Cdrtic,  Jaisht,  and  A'shadh,  for  that 
by  water;  Paush^  Mdgh,  and  P'hdlgun,  for  that  by  poi- 
son; and  regularly  there  Ihould  be  no  water-ordeal  oil 
the  Asterni,  or  eighth  \  the  Cheturdasz\  or  fourteenth, 
day  of  the  new  or  full  moon,  in  the  intercalary  month, 
in  the  month  of  B'hddar ;  on  Sanaischer,  ox  Saturday  ; 
and  on  Mangal,  or  Tuesday  :  but,  whenever  the  magis- 
trate decides  that  there  {hall  be  an  ordeal,  the  regular 
appointment  of  months  and  days  needs  not  be  re- 
garded. 

The  Mitdcsherd  contains  alfoJthe  following  diftinc- 
tions.  In  cafes  of  theft  or  fraud  to  the  amount  of  a  hun- 
dred gold  mohrs,  the  trial  by  poison  is  proper ;  if  eighty 
mohrs  be  ftolen,  the  fufpefcted  perfon  may  be  tried  by 
fire ;  if  forty ,  by  the  balance ;  if  from  thirty  to  ten,  by 
the  image-water ;  if  two  only,  by  rice. 


•r 


."-V 


An  infpired  legiflator,  named  Cdtydy ana,  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  though  a  theft  or  fraud  could  be  proved  by 
witneffes,  the  party  accufed  might  be  tried  by  ordeal. 
He  fays  too,  that,  where  a  thoufandjbawa's  are  ftolen,  or 
fraudulently  with-held,  the  proper  trial  is  by  poison  ; 
where  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  by fire;  where  six  hundred 
and  sixty -six, and  a  fraction,  by  water;  wherefive  hundred, 
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by  the  balance;  where  four  hundred,  by  hot  oil ;  where 
three  hundred,  by  rice  ;  where  an  hundred  and  fifty,  by 
the  Co'sha;  and  where  one  hundred,  by  the  dharmdrch,  or 
images  of  filver  and  iron. 


The  mode  of  conducting  the  ordeal  by  red  hot  balls, 
or  heads  of  spears,  is  thus  particularly  defcribed  in  the 
Commentary  on  Ydgyaiuelcya. 


At  daybreak  the  place  where  the  ceremony  is  to  be 
performed  is  cleared  and  wafhed  in  the  cuftomary  form; 
a*id  at  fun-rife  the  Pandits,  having  paid  their  adoration 
to  Ganesa,  the  God  of  Wifdom,  draw  nine  circles  on 
the  ground  with  cow-dung,  at  intervals  of  fixteen, 
fingers;  each  circle  containing  fixteen  fingers  of  each, 
but  the  ninth  either  fmaller  or  larger  than  the  reft. 
Then  they  worlhip  the  deities  in  the  mode  prefcribed 
by  the  Sdstra,  prefent  oblations  to  the  fire,  and,  having 
•a  fecond  time  worfhipped  the  Gods,  read  the  appointed 
mentrcis.  The  perfon  to  be  {ried  then  performs  an 
ablution,  puts  on  moilt  clothes,  and,  turning  his  face  to 
the  eaft,  (lands  in  the  first  ring,  with  both  his  hands 
fixed  in  his  girdle.  After  this  the  prefiding  magiftrate 
and  Pandits  order  him  to  rub  fome  rice  in  the  hufk  be- 
tween his  hands,  which  they  carefully  infpeft;  and,  if 
the  fear  of  a  former  wound,  a  mole,  or  other  mark,  ap- 
pear on  either  of  them,  they  (tain  it  with  a  dye,  that, 
after  trial,  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  any  new  mark. 
Thejr  next  order  him  to  hold  both  his  hands  open  and 
clofe  together;  and,  having  put  into  them  feven  leaves 
of  the  trembling  tree,  or  pippal,  feven  of  the  sami>  or 
jend,  feven  blades  of  darbha  grafs,  a  little  barley  moift- 
*  ened  with  curds, and  a  few  flowers, they  fatten  the  leaves 
on  his  hand  with  feven'  threads  of  raw  cotton.  The 
Pandits  then  read  the  slocas  which  are  appointed  for  the 

occafion ; 
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occafioh  ;  and,  having  written  a  ftate  of  the  cafe  and 
the  point  in  iffue  on  a  Palmyra-leaf,  together  with  the 
mentra  prefcribed  in  the  Vtda^  they  tie  the  leaf  on  the 
head  of  the  accufed,  All  being  prepared,  they  heat  an 
iron  ball  or  the  head  of  a  lance,  weighing  two  sir  and  a 
half,  or  five  pounds^  and  throw  it  into  water;  they  heat 
it;  again,  and  again  cool  it  in.  the  fame  manner.  The 
third  time  they  keep  it  in  the  fire  till  it  is  red  hot ;  then 
they  make  the  perfon  accufed  ftand  in  thefirft  circle; 
and,  having  taken  the  iron  from  the  fire,  and  read  the 
ufual  incantation  over  it,  the  Pandits  place  it  with  tongs 
in  his  hands.  He  muft  ftep  gradually  from  circle  to 
circle,  his  feet  being  conftantly  within  one  of  them,  and 
when  he  has  reached  the  eighth,  he  muft  throw  the  iron 
into  the  ninth,  fo  as  to  burn  fome  grafs,-  which  muft  be 
left  in  it  for  that  purpofe.  This  being  performed,  the 
rnagiftrate  and  Pandits  again  command  him  to  rub  fome 
rice  in  the  hufk  between  both  his  hands,  which  they 
afterwards  examine ;  and  if  any  mark  of  burning  appear 
on  either  of  them,  he  is  convifted ;  if  not,  his  inno- 
cence is  confidered  as  proved.  If  his  hand  (hake  through 
fear,  and  by  His  trembling  any  other  part  of  his  body  is 
burned,  his  veracity  remains  unimpeached ;  but,  if  he 
let  the  iron  drop  before  he  reach  the  eighth  circle*  and 
doubt  arife  in  the  minds  of  the  fpe&ators  whether  it  had 
burned  him,  he  muft  repeat  the  whole  ceremony  from 
the  beginning. 


In  the  year  of  the  Messiah  1783,  a  man  was  tried  by 
the  hot  ball  at  Benares,  in  the  prefence  of  me  Alt 
Ibrahim  Khdn%  on  the  following  occafion.  A  man  had 
accufed  one  Sancar  of  larceny,  who  pleaded  that  he 
was  not  guilty ;  and  as  the  theft  could  not  be  proved 
by  legal  evidence,  the  trial  by  fire- ordeal  was  tendered 
to  the  appellee,  and  accepted  by  him.  This  well- wither 
to  mankind  advifed  the  learned  magiftrates  and  Pandits 
to  prevent  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  by  a  mode  not 
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conformable  to  the  praftice  of  the  Company's  Govern- 
ment, and  recommended  an  oath  by  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  leaves  of  tula&i  in  a  little  veffel  of  brafs, 
or  by  the  book  Herivansa>  or  the  done  Sdlgrdm,  or  by 
the  hallowed  ponds  or  bafons ;  all  which  oaths  are  ufed 
at  Benares,  When  the  parties  obftinately  refufed.  to  try 
the  iffue  by  any  one  of  tfce  modes  recommended,  and 
infifted  on  a  trial  by  the  hot  ball,  the  magiftrates  and 
Pandits  of  the  court  were  ordered  to  gratify  their  wifties ; 
and,  fetting  afide  thofe  forms  of  trial  in  which  there 
could  jbe  only  a  diftant  fear  of  death  or  lofs  of  property, 
as  the  juft  punifhment  of  perjury  by  the  fure,  yet  flow, 
judgment  of  heaven,  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  or- 
deal agreeably  to  the  Dherma  Sdstra  :  but  it  was  not 
till  after  mature  deliberation  for  four  months,  that  a 
regular  mandate  iflued  for  a  trial  by  the  red  hot  ball; 
and  this  was  at  length  granted  for  four  reafons  :  firft, 
becaufe  there  was  no  other  way  of  condemning  or  ab- 
folving  the  perfon  accufed;  fecondly,  becaufe  both 
parties  were  Hindus,  and  this  mode  of  trial  was  fpecially 
appointed  in  the  Dherma  Sdstra  by  the  ancient  law- 
givers ;  thirdly,  becaufe  this  ordeal  is  praftifed  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Hindu  Rdjds ;  and  fourthly,  becaufe  it 
might  be  ufeful  to  inquire  how  it  was  poffible  for  the 
heat  of  fire  to  be  refitted,  and  for  the  hand  that  held  it 
to  avoid  being  burned.  An  order  was  accordingly  fent 
to  the  Pandits  of  the  court  and  of  Benares  to  this  effeft: 
"  Since  the  parties  accufing  and  accufed  are  both  JHin- 
u  dusy  and  will  not  confent  to  any  trial  but  that  by  the 
c<  hot  ball,  let  the  ordeal  defired  be  duly  performed  in 
u  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the  Mitdcsherd,  or  Com- 
<c  mentary  on  Ydgyawalcya." 


When  preparations  were  made  for  the  trial,  this  well- 
wiflier  to  mankind,  attended  by  all  the  learned  profef- 
Ubrs,  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  the  Sipdhis  of  Captain 
Hogan's  battalion,  and  many  inhabitants  of  Bcndres9 

...        .  went 
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went  to  the  place  prepared,  and  endeavoured  to  diffuade 
the  appellor  from  requiring  the  accufed  to  be  tried  by 
fire,  adding  "  if  his  hand  be  not  burned,  you  fhall  cer- 
c*  tainly  be  imprifoned."  The  accufer,  not  deterred 
by  this  menace,  perfifted  in  demanding  the  trial.  The 
ceremony,  therefore,  was  thus  conduced  in  the  prci- 
fence  of  me  Alt  Ibrahim  Khan. 


The  Pandits  of  the  court  and  the  city,  having  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  Knoivledges  and  prefented  their 
oblation  of  clarified  butter  to  the  fire,  formed  nine  cir- 
cles  of  cow-dung  on  the  ground  ;  and,  having  bathed 
the  appellee  in  the  Ganges,  brought  him  with  his  clothes 
wet ;  whenf  to  remove  all  fufpicion  of  deceit,  they 
Vafhcd  his  hands  with  pure  water :  then,  having  writ- 
ten a  ftate  of  the  cafe  and  the  words  of  the  mentra  on 
a  Palmyra-leaf,  they  tied  it  on  his  head;  and  put  into 
bis  hands,  which  they  opened  and  joined  together, 
feven  leaves  of  pippal,  feven  of  jendy  feven  blades  of 
darbha  grafs,  a  few  flowers,  and  lome  barley  moiftened 
with  curds,  which  they  fattened  with  feven  threads  of 
raw  white  cotton.  After  this  they  made  the  iron  ball 
red  hot,  and,  taking  it  up  with  tongs,  placed  it  in  his 
hands.  He  walked  with  it,  ftep  by  ftep,  the  fpace  of 
three  gaz  and  a  half,  through  each  of  the  seven  in- 
termediate rings,  and  threw  the  ball  into  the  ninth % 
where  it  burnt  the  grafs  that  had  been  left  in  it.  He 
next,  to  prove  his  veracity,  rubbed  fome-rice  in  the 
buflc  between  his  hands ;  which  were  afterwards  ex- 
amined, and  were  fo  far  from  being  burned,  that  not 
even  a  blifter  was  raifed  on  either  of  them.  Since  it  is 
the  nature  of  fire  to  burn,  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  people  of  Benares,  near  five  hundred  of  whom  at- 
tended the  ceremony,  were  aftonifhed  at  the  event ; 
and  this  well-wifher  to  mankind  was  perfectly  amazed. 
It  occurred  to  his  weak  apprehenfion,  that  probably  the 
frefh  leaves,  and  other  things,  which,  as  it  has  been 
mentioned,  were  placed  on  the  hands  of  the  accufed, 

bad 
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had  prevented  their  being  burned ;  befides  that  the 
time  was  but  fhort  between  his  taking  the  ball  and 
throwing  it  down ;  yet  it  is  pofitively  declared  in  the 
'  Dlterma  Sdstra>  and  in  the  written  opinions  of  the  molt 
refpcftablc  Panditsy  that  the  hand  of  a  man  who  fpeak$. 
truth  cannot  be  burned ;  and  Alt  Ibrahim  Khan  cer- 
tainly faw  with  his  own  eyes,  as  many  others  alfo  faw 
with  theirs,  that  the  hands  of  the  appellee  in  this  caufe 
were  unhurt  by  the  fire.  He  was  confequently  dif- 
charged.  But,  that  men  might  in  future  be  deterred 
from  demanding  the  trial  by  ordeal,  the  appellor  was 
committed  for  a  week.  After  all,  if  fuch  a  trial  could 
be  feen  once  or  twice  by  feveral  intelligent  men,  ac- 
quainted with  natural  philofophy,  they  might  be  able 
to  affign  the  true  reafon  why  a  man's  hand  may  be 
burned  in  fome  cafes,  and  not  in  others. 


Ordeal  by  the  veffel  ,of  hot  oil,  according  to  the 
Comment  on  the  Dherma  Sdstra%\%  thus  performed. 
The  ground  appointed  for  the  trial  is  cleared  and  rub- 
bed with  cow-dung ;  and  the  next  day,  at  fun-rife,  the 
Pandit  worfhips  Ganesa,  prefents  his  oblations,  and 
pays  adoration  to  other  deities,  conformably  to  the 
Sdstra  ;  then,  having  read  the  incantation  prefcribed, 
be  places  a  round  pan  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  or 
clay,  with  a  diameter  of  fixteen  fingers,  and  four 
fingers  deep  ;  and  throws  into  it  one  sert  or  eighty 
sicca  weight,  of  clarified  butter,  or  oil  of  sesamwni. 
After  this  a  ring  of  gold,  or  filver,  or  iron,  is  cleaned, 
and  wafhed  with  water,  and  caft  into  the  oil;  which 
they  proceed  to  heat ;  and  when  it  is  very  hot,  put 
into  it  a  frefh  leaf  of  pippala>  or  of  bilwa  :  when  the 
leaf  is  burned,  the  oil  is  known  to.  be  fufficientlyhot. 
Then,  having  pronounced  a  mentra  over  the  oil,  they 
order  the  party  accufed  to  take  the  ring  out  of  the 
pan;  and  if  he  take  it  out  without  being  burned,  or 
tyithout  a  blifter  on  his  hand,  his  innocence  is  confi- 
dered  as  proved ;  if  not,  his  guilt. 

'     '  ABrdh- 
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A  Brahman,  named  Rishiswara  Bhatta,  accufed  one 
Rdmdaydl,  a  linen  painter,  of  having  ftolen  his  goods. 
Rdmdaydl  pleaded  not  guilty ;  and,  after  much  alter- 
cation consented  to  be  tried,  as  it  had  been  propofed, 
by  the  veffel  of  oil.  This  well-wi(her  to  mankind 
advifed  the  Pandits  of  the  court  to  prevent,  if  pofli- 
ble,  that  mode  of  trial ;  but  fince  the  parties  infifted 
on  it*  an  ordeal  by  hot  oil,  according  to  the  Sdstra, 
was  awarded  for  the  fame  reafons  which  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  trial  by  the  ball.  The  Pandits,  who 
affifted  at  the  ceremony,  were  Bhiskma  Bhatta, 
Ndndpdt'liac,  Manirdma  Pdfhaca,  Menirdma  Bhatta9 
Siva,  Anantrdma  Bhatta%  Cripdrdma,  Vishnuheri% 
Crishnachandra,  Rdmendra>  Govindardma,  Hericrishna 
Bhatta,  Cdliddsa:  The  three  laft  were  Pandits  of 
the  court.  When  Ganesa  had  been  worfliipped,  and 
the  hdma  prefented,  according  to  the  Sdstra>  they  fent 
for  this  well-wifher  to  mankind;  who,  attended  by 
the  two  Ddrdghas  of  the  Devuni  and  Faujddri  courts, 
the  Cotwdl  of  the  town,  the  other  officers  of  the 
court,  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Benares,  went  to 
the  place  of  trial ;  where  he  laboured  to  diffuade  Rdm- 
daydl, and  his  father,  from  fubmitting  to  the  ordeal ; 
and  apprized  them,  that  if  the  hand  of  the  accufed 
fhould  be  burned,  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  goods  ftolen,  and  his  character  would  be 
difgraced  in  every  company.  Rdmdaydl  would  not 
defift:  he  thruft  his  hand  into  the  veffel,  and  was, 
burned.  The  opinion  of  the  Pandits  was  then  taken  ; 
and  they  were  unanimous,  that,  by  the  burning  of  his 
hand,  his  guilt  was  eftablifhed,  and  he  bound  to  pay 
Rishiswara  Bhatta  the  price  of  what  he  had  ftolen ; 
but  if  the  fum  exceeded  five  hundred  ashrctfi's,  his 
hand  muft  be  cut  off  by  an  exprefs  law  in  the  Sdstra; 
and  a  mulct  alfo  muft  be  impoled  on  him  according  to 
his  circumftances. 

The  chief  magiftrate,  therefore,  caufed  Rdmdaydl 
to  pay  Rishiswara  feven  hundred  rupees  in  return  for 

the 
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the  goods  which  had  been  ftolen ;  but,  as  amerce- 
ments in  fuch  cafes  are  not  ufual  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature at  Benares,  the  mulft  was  remitted,  and  the 
prifoner  discharged. 

« 
The  record  of  this  conviction  was  tranfmitted  to ' 
Calcutta  in  the  year  of  the  Messiah  1783;  and  in  the 
month  of  Aprils  1784,  the  Governor  General,  Imddu'd- 
daulah  Jelddet  Jang  Behdder,  having  feen  the  preced- 
ing account  of  trials  by  ordeal,  put  many  queftions 
concerning  the  meaning  of  Sanscrit  words,  and  the  cafes 
here  reported ;  to  which  he  received  refpeftful  anfwers. 
He  firft  defired  to  know  the  prccife  meaning  of  hdma, 
and  was  informed  that  it  meant  the  oblations  made  to 
pleafe  the  deities,  and  comprifed  a  variety  of  things. 
Thus  in  the  agni  hdma,  they  throw  into  the  Jire  feveral 
forts  of  wood  and  grafs,  as  palds  wood,  c'hadira  wood, 
yract a chandan or  red  fandal, pippaUwood sami>an& cusha 
grafs,  together  with  fome  forts  of  grain,  fruit  and  other 
ingredients,  as  black  sesamum,  barley ,rice,  sugar-cane, 
clarified  butter,  almonds,  dates,  and  gvgal  or  bdellium. 
To  his  next  queftion,  c<  how  many  fpecies  of  hdma  there 
u  were,"  it  was  anfwered,  that  different  fpecies  were 
adopted  to  different  occafions  :  but  that,  in  the  ordeals 
by  hot  iron,  and  hot  oil,  the  fame  fort  of  oblation  was 
ufed*  When  he  defired  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  menira)  he  was  refpe&fully  told^  that  in  the 
language  of  the  Pandits  there  were  three  fuch  words, 
mentra, y antra,  and  tantra;  that  xhtjirst  meant  a  paf- 
fage  from  one  of  the  Vedas,  in  which  the  names  of 
certain  deities  occurred ;  the  fecond,  a  fcheme  of 
figures,  which  they  write  with  a  belief  that  their  wifhes 
wilt  be  accomplished  by  it;  and  the  third,  a  medical 
preparation,  by  the  ufe  of  which  all  injuries  may  be 
avoided  $  for  they  are  faid  to  rub  it  on  their  hands, 
and  afterwards  to  touch  red  hot  iron  without  being 
burned.  He  then  afked  how  much  barley,  moiftened 
with  curds,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  accufed  per- 
fon ;  and  the  anfwer  was,  ytine  grains. 

His 
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His  other  queftions  were  thus  anfwered;  Cf  That  the 
leaves  of  pippala  were  fpread  about  in  the  hands  of  the 
accufed,  not  heaped  one  above  another;  that  the  man, 
who  performed  the  fire-ordeal,  was  not  much  agitated, 
but  feemed  in  full  poffeffion  of  his  faculties;  that  the 
perfon  tried  by  hot  oil  was  at  firft  afraid,  but  perflftedr 
after  he  was  burned,  in  denying  the  theft ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  as  he  previoufly  had  entered  into  a  written  agree- 
ment, that,  if  his  hand  fhould  be  hurt,  he  would  pay 
the  value  of  the  goods,  the  magiftrate  for  that  reafon 
thought  himfelf  juftified  in  compelling  payment;  that) 
when  the  before- mentioned  ingredients  of  the  kdma  were 
thrown  into  the  fire,  the  Pandits^  fitting  round  ttio 
hearth,  fung  the  Slocas  prescribed  in  the  Sdstra.  Thai 
the  form  of  the*hearth  is  eftablifhed  in  the  Vida  and  in. 
the  Dherma  Sdstra ;  and  this  fire-place  is  alfo  called 
Vidi ;  that,  for  the  fmaller  oblations,  they  raife  a  little 
ground  for  the  hearth,  and  kindle  fire  on  it;  for  the 
"higher  oblations,  they  fink  the  ground  to  receive  the 
fire  where  they  perform  the  homa%  and  this  facred  hearth 
they  call  cunda."  The  Governor  then  afked,  why  the 
trials  by  fire,  by  the  hot  ball,  and  the  veffel  of  oil,  if 
there  be  no  effential  difference  between  them,  are  n6t 
all  called  fire-ordeals;  and  it  was  humbly  anfwered, 
that,  according  to  fome  Pandits,  they  were  all  three 
different;  whilft  others  infilled,  that  the  trial  by  fire 
was  diftinQ  from  that  by  the  veffel,  though  the  trial  by 
the  hot  ball  and  the  head  of  a  lance  was  the  fame ; 
but  that,  in  the  apprehenfion  of  his  refpeftful  fervant, 
they  were  all  ordeals  by  Jire. 


THE 
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Verbally  translated  from  Yagyawalcya. 


j.  T^HE  balance,   fire,   water,   poifon,    the   idol— . 

A    Thefe  are  the  ordeals  ufed  below  for  the  proof 

of  innocence,  when  the  accufations  are  heavy,  and  when 

the  accufer  offers  to  hazard  a  mulft,  (if  he  fhould  fail:) 

«•  Or  one  party  may  be  tried,  if  he  pleafe,  by  ordeal, 
and  the  other  mud  then  rifque  an  amercement.  But 
the  trial  may  take  place  even  without  any  wager,  if  the 
crime  committed  be  injurious  to  the  prince. 

3.  The  fovereign,  having  fummoned  the  accufed, 
while  his  clothes  are  yet  moift  from  bathing,  at  funrife, 
before  he  has  broken  his  faft,  fhall  caufe  all  trials  by 
ordeal  to.be  conduced  in  the  prefence  of  Brdhmans. 

4.  The  balance  is  for  women,  children,  old  men,  the 
blind,  the  \amtyBrdhmans>  and  the  fick  ;  for  the  Sudra, 
fire  or  water,  or  feven  barley  corns  of  poifon. 

5.  Unlefs  the  lofs  of  the  accufer  amount  to  a  thou- 
fand  pieces  of  filver,  the  accufed  mud  not  be  tried  by 
the  red  hot  ball,  nor  by  poifon,  nor  by  the  fcales  ;  but, 
if  the  offence  be  againft  the  king,  or  if  the  crime  be 
heinous,  he  muft  acquit  himfelf  by  one  of  thofe  trials 
in  all  cafes. 

6.  He 
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6.  He  who  has  recourfe  to  the  balance,  mutt  be  at- 
tended by  perfons  experienced  in  weighing,  and  go 
down  into  one  fcale,  with  an  equal  weight  placed  in 
the  other,  and  a  groove  (with  water  in  it)  marked  on 
the  beam. 

7.  <?  Thou,  O  balance,  art  the  manfion  of  truth  $ 
u  thou  waft  anciently  contrived  by  deities :  declare  the 
t*  truth,  therefore,  O  giver  of  fuccefs,  and  clfear  me 
t$  from  all  fufpicion. 

8.  "  If  I  am  guilty,  O  venerable  as  my  own  mother, 
then  fink  me  down ;  but  if  innocent,  raife  me  aloft/* 
-Thus  fhall  he  addrefs  the' balance. 

9.  If  he  fink,  he  is  eonvifted,  or  if  the  fcales  be 
broken;  but  if  the  ftring  be  not  broken,  and  he  rife 
aloft,  he  muft  be  acquitted. 

10.  On  the  trial  by  fire,  let  both  hands  of  the  ac- 
cufed  be  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  hufk,  and  well  examin- 
ed :  then  let  feven  leavesof  the  jiswatVha  (the  religious 
fig-tree)  be  placed  on  them,  and  bound  with  feven 
threads. 

11.  cc  Thou,  O  fire,  pervadeft  all  beings;  O  caufe 
of  purity,  who  giveft  evidence  of  virtue  and  of  fin, 
declare  the  truth  in  this  my  hand." 

12.  When  he  has  pronounced  this,  the  prieft  fhall. 
, place  in  both  hands  fin  iron  ball,  red  hot,  and  weigh* 

ing  fifty  *  palds. 

13.  Having  taken  it,  he  fhall  ftep  gradually  into 
feven  circles,  each  with  a  diameter  of  fixteen  fingers, 
and  feparated  from  the  next  by  the  fame  fpace. 

*  A  pala  is  four  carjba*s9  and  a  carfha,  eighty  rafika's,  or  feeds  of 
the  Gunja  creeper,  each  weighing  above  a  grain  and  a  quarter,  or  cor- 
re&ly,  igr.  5-i6ths. 

14*  l{ 
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14.  If,  having  caft  away  the  hot  ball,  he  (hall  again 
have  his  hands  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  hulk,,  and  fhall 
fhow  them  unburned,  he  will  prove  his  innocence. 
Should  the  iron  fall  during  the  trial,  or  fhould  a  doubt 
arife  (on  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings)  he  muft  be 
tried  again. 

15.  •*  Preferve  me,  O,  Varuna%  by  declaring  the 
truth."  Thus  having  invoked  the  God  of  Waters,  the 
accufed  fhall  plunge  his  head  into  the  river  or  pool, 
and  hold  both  thighs  of  a  man,  who  fhall  (land  in  it  up 
to  his  navel. 

16.  A  fwift  runner  (ball  then  haften  to  fetch  an  ar- 
row (hot  at  the  moment  of  his  plunging;  and  if, 
"while  the  ^runner  is  gone,  the  prieft  (hall  fee  the  head 
of  the  accufed  under  water,  he  muft  be  difcharged  as 
innocent. 

17."  Thou,  O  poifon,  art  the  child  of  Brahma,  fted- 
u  fall  in  juftice  and  in  truth :  clear  me  then  from  this 
*  heavy  charge*  and,  if  I  have  fpoken  truly,  become 
^  aetUr  to  me." 

i&  Saying  this,  he  fhall  fwallow  the  poifon  Sdrnga, 
from  the  tree  which  grows  on  the  mountain  Himalaya; 
and  if  he  digeft  it  without  any  inflammation,  the  prince 
fhall  pronounce  him  guiltlefs. 

19.  Or  the  prieft  fhall  perform  rites  to  the  image  of 
feme  tremendous  deity,  and,  having  bathed  the  idol, 
fhall  make  the  accufed  to  drink  three  handfuls  of  the 
water  that  has  dropped  from  it : 

20.  If,  in  fourteen  days  after,  he  fuffer  no  dreadful 
calamity  from  the  aft  of  the  deity,  or  of  the  king,  he 
ipuft  indubitably  be  acquitted. 

THE 
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Second  Anniversary  Discourse, 

Delivered  24  February,  1^85, 


BY 


THE    PRESIDENT. 

GENTLEMEN, 

IF  the  Deity  of  the  Hindus,  by  whom  all  their  juft 
requefts  are  believed  to  be  granted  with  lingular  in- 
dulgence, had  propofed  laft  year  to  gratify  my  warmeft 
vHhes,  I  could  have  defired  nothing  more  ardently  than 
the  fuccefs  of  your  inftitution ;  becaufe  I  can  defire 
nothing  in  preference  to  the  general  good,  which  your 
plan  feems  calculated  to  promote,. by  bringing  to  light 
many  ufeful  and  interefting  trafts,  which,  being  too 
fliort  for  feparate  publication,  might  lie  many  years 
concealed,  or,  perhaps,  irrecoverably  perifh.  My  wilhes 
are accomplifhed,  without  an  invocation  toCdmadhinu; 
and  your  Society,  having  already  paffed  its  infant  ftate, 
is  advancing  to  maturity  with  every  mark  of  a  healthy 
and  robuft  conftitution.  When  I  refleft,  indeed,  on 
the  variety  of  fubje&s  which  have  been  difcuffed  before 
you,  concerning  the  hiftory,  laws,  manners,  arts,  and 
antiquities  of  Asia,  I  am  unable  to  decide  whether  my 
pleafure  or  my  furprife  be  the  greater;  for  I  will  not 
diflemble,  that  your  progrefs  has  far  exceeded  my  ex- 
p  eft  ions ;  and,  though  we  muft  ferioufly  deplore  the 
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lofs  of  thofe  excellent  men  who  have  lately  departed 
from  this  capital,  yet  there  is  a  profpeft  ftill  of  large 
contributions  to  your  ftock  of  Asiatick  learning,  which, 
I  am  perfuaded,  will  continually  increafe.  My  late 
journey  to  Benares  has  enabled  me  to  affure  you,  that 
many  of  your  members,  who  refide  at  a  diftance,  em- 
ploy a  part  of  .their  leifure  in  preparing  additions  to 
your  archives ;  and,  unlefs  I  am  too  fanguine,  you  will 
fo6n  receive  light  from  them  on  feveral  topicks  entirely 
new  in  the  republick  of  letters. 


It  was  principally  with  a  defign  to  open  fources  of 
fuch  information,  that  I  long  had  meditated  an  expe- 
dition up  the  Ganges  during  the  fufpenlion  of  my  bufi- 
nefs;  but,  although  I  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  vifiting 
two  ancient  feats  of  Hindu  fuperftition  and  literature, 
yet,  illnefs  having  detained  me  a  confiderable  time  in 
the  way,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  continue  in  them 
long  enough  to  purfue  fny  inquiries;  and  I  left  them, 
as  ASneas  is  feigned  to  have  left  the  (hades,  when  his 
guide  made  him  recollect  the  siviftjlight  of  irrevocable 
timet  with  a  curiofity  raifed  to  the  height,  and  a  regret 
not  eafy  to  be  defeated. 


Whoever  travels  in  Asia,  efpecially  if  he  be  eonver- 
fant  with  the  literature  of  {he  countries  through  which 
he  pafl'es*  mutt  naturally  remark  the  fuperiority .  of 
Europeah  talents.  The  obfervation,  indeed,  is  at  leaft 
as  old  as  Alexander :  And  though  we  cannot  agree  with 
the  fage  preceptor  of  that  ambitious  Prince,  that  <c  the 
"  Asiaticks  are  born  to  be  flaves,"  yet  the  Athenian 
poet  feems  perfeftly  in  the  right,  when  he  reprefents 
Europe  as  avovereign  Princess,  and  Asia  as  her  Hand- 
maid:  But,  if  the  millrefs  be  tranfeendently  majeftick, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  attendant  has  many  beau- 
ties, 
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ties,  arid  fome  advantages  peculiar  ^  to  herfelf.  The 
ancients  were  accuftomed  to  pronounce  panegyricks  on 
their  own  countrymen  at  the  expence  of  all  other  na- 
tions: with  a  political  view,  perhaps,  of  ftimulating 
them  by  praife,  and  exciting  them  to  ftill  greater  exer- 
tions ;  but  fuch  arts  are  here  unneceffary ;  nor  would 
they,  indeed,  become  a  Society  who  feek  nothing  but 
truth  unadorned  by  rhetorick  ;  and,  although  we  mud 
be  confcious  of  our  fuperior  advancement  in  all  kinds 
of  ufeful  knowledge,  yet  we  ought  not  therefore  to 
contemn  the  people  of  A$ia%  from  whofe  refearches 
into  nature,  works  of  art,  and  inventions  of  fancy, 
many  valuable  hints  may  be  derived  for  our  own  im- 
provement and  advantage.  If  that,  indeed,  were  not 
the  principal  objeft  of  your  inftitution,  little  elfe  could 
arife  from  it,  but  the  mere  gratification  of  curiofity  ; 
and  I  fhould  not  receive  fo  much  delight  from  the 
humble  fhare  which  you  have  allowed  me  to  take  ia 
promoting  iu 


To  form  an  exaft  parrallel  between  the  works  and 
aftions  of  the  Weftern  and  Eaftern  Worlds,  would  re- 
quire a  traft  of  no  inconfiderable  length ;  but  we  may 
decide,  on  the  whole,  that  reafon  and  tafte  are  the  grand 
prerogatives  of  European  minds,  while  the  Asiaticks  have 
foared  to  loftier  heights  in  the  fphere  of  imagination. 
The  civil  hiftory  of  their  vaft  empires,  and  of  India  in 
particular,  mull  be  highly  interefting  to  our  common 
country ;  but  we  have  a  ftill  nearer  intereft  in  knowing 
all  former  modes  of  ruling  these  inestimable  provinces^ 
on  the  profperity  of  which  fo  much  of  our  national  wel- 
fare and  individual  benefit  feems  to  depend.  A  minute 
geographical  knowledge,  not  only  of  Bengal  and  Bahar, 
but,  for  evident  reafons,  of  all  the  kingdoms  bordering  on 
them,  is  clofely  connefted  with  an  account  of  their  many 
revolutions :  but  the  natural  produ&ions  of  thefe  terri- 
tories, efpecially  in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  fyftems, 

are 
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are  momentous  objefts  of  refearch  to  an  imperial,  buts 
which  is  a  character  of  equal  dignity,  a  commercial, 
people. 


If  botany  may  be  defcribed  by  metaphors  drawn  from 
the  fcience  itfelf,  we  may  juftly  pronounce  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  plants,  their  classes,  orders,  hinds, 
and  species,  to  be  its  Jlowers,  which  can  only  preduce 
fruit  by  an  application* of  that  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life,  particularly  to  diet,  by  which  difeafes  may 
be  avoided ;  and  to  medicine,  by  which  they  may  be  re- 
medied. For  the  improvement  of  the  lalt  mentioned 
art,  than  which  none  furely  can  be  more  beneficial  to 
mankind,  the  virtues  of  minerals  alfo  fhould  be  accu- 
rately known.  So  highly  has  medical  fkill  been  prized 
by  the  ancient  Indians,  that  one  of  the  fourteen  RetnaJs, 
or  precious  things,  which  their  gods  are  believed  to  have 
produced  by  churning  the  ocean  with  the  mountain 
Mandara,  was  a  learned  physician.  What  their  old  books 
contain  on  this  fubjeft  we  ought  certainly  to  difcover, 
and  that  without  lofs  of  time ;  left  the  venerable,  but 
abftrufe,  language  in  which  they  are  compofed,  fhould 
ceafe  to  be  perfeftly  intelligible,  even  to  the  bell  edu- 
cated natives,  through  a  want  of  powerful  invitation  to 
fludy  it.  Bernier,  who  was  himfelf  of  the  faculty,  men- 
tions  approved  medical  books  in  Sanscrit,  and  cites  a 
few  aphorifms,  which  appear  judicious  and  rational; 
but  we  can  expeft  nothing  fo  important  from  the  works 
of  Hindu  or  Muselman  phyficians,  as  the  knowledge, 
which  experience  muft  have  given  them,  of  simple  me- 
dicines. I  have  feen  an  Indian  prefcription  of  fifty-jour, 
and  another  of  fifty -six,  ingredients;  but  fuch  compo- 
fitions  are  always  to  be  fufptfted,  fince  the  effeft  of  one 
ingredient  may  deltroy  that  of  another ;  and  it  were 
better  to  find  certain  accounts  of  a  fingle  leaf  or  berry, 
than  to  be  acquainted  with  the  molt  elaborate  com- 
pounds, unlefs  they  too  have  been  proved  by  a  multit 

tude 
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tude  of  fiiqcefsful  experiments.  The  noble  deobftruent 
oil,  cxtxi£led  from  the  eranda  nut,  the  whole  family 
of  Balsams*  Che  incomparable  ftomachick  root  from 
Colwmbo,  the  fine  aftringent  ridiculoufly  called  Japan 
earth,  but  in  truth  produced  by  the  decotlion  of  an 
Indian  plant/  have  long  been  ufed  in  Asia ;  and  who 
caa  forctefrwirat  glorious  discoveries  of  other  oils,  roots, 
and  ftfatary  juices,  may  be  made  by  your  Society  ?  If 
k  be  doubtful  whether  the  Peruvian  -bark  be  always 
efficacious  m  this  country,  its  place  may,  perhaps,  be 
Juppliod  by  fome  indigenous  vegetable  equally  antifep- 
lick,  and  more  congenial  to  the  climate.  Whether 
any  treatifes  on  Agriculture  have  been  written  by  expe- 
rienced natives  of  thefie  provinces,  I  am  not  yet  in- 
formed ;  but  fince  the  court  of  Spain,  expefit  to  find  ufe- 
ful  remarks  in  waArabich  trad  prcferved  in  the  Escuria  I, 
on  the  cultivation  cfJand  in  that  kingdom ,  we  fhould 
inquire  for  fimitar  competitions,  and  examine  the  con- 
tew*  of  fach  as  we  can  procure. 


The  fublime  fcience  of  Chemiftry,  which  I  was  on 
the  point  of  calling  divine,  mull  be  added  as  a  key  to 
the  richeft  treasuries  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  to 
forefee  how  greatly  it  may  improve  our  manufactures* 
cfpecialiy  if  it  can  fix  thofe  brilliant  dyes,  which  waijt 
nothing  of  perfeft  beauty  but  a  longer  continuance  of 
their  fplendor ;  or  how  far  it may  lead  ifeaew  methods 
ofjlutemg  and  compounding  metals,  ^icfi^the  Indians, 
as  welt  as  the  Chinese*  are  thought  to  hive  praQiied  in 
higher  perfo&ion  than  ourfclves. 


la  thofe  elegant  arts  which  are  caUed^ne  and  liberal, 
though  of  lefs  general  utility  than  the  labours  of  the 
meekanick,  it  is  really  wonderful  hbw  much  a  (ingle 
nation  has  excelled  the  whole  wodd :  I  mean  the  ancient 
Qnehs*  aritofc  sculpttor4%  of  which  \i%  haveexquifite  re- 
.  Vol.  I*  F  f  mains, 
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mains,  both  on  gems  and  on  marble,  no  modern  tool 
can  equal ;  whofe  architecture  we  can  only  imitate  at  a 
fervile  diftance,  but  are  unable  to  make  one  addition  to 
it,  without  deftroying  its  graceful  fimplicity ;  .whofe 
poetry  ftill  delights  us  in  youth,  and  amufes  us  at  a 
maturer  age;  and  of  whofe  painting  and  musick  we  have 
the  concurrent  relations  of  fo  many  grave  authors^  that 
it  would  be  ftrange  incredulity  to  doubt  their  excellence. 
Painting,  as  an  art  belonging  to  the  powers  of  the  ima- 
gination, or  what  is  commonly  called  genius,  appears  to 
be  yet  in  its  infancy  among  the  people  of  the  eaft :  but 
the  Hindu  fyftem  of  Mustek  has,  I  believe,  been  formed 
on  truer  principles  than  our  own ;  and  all  the  (kill  of 
the  native  compofers  is  dire&ed  to  th£  great  objeft  of 
their  art,  the  natural  expression  of  strong  passions,  to 
which  melody,  indeed,  is  often  facrificed ;  though  fome 
of  their  tunes  are  pleafing  even  to  an  European  ear. 
Nearly  the  fame  may  be  truly  aflerted  of  the  Arabian  or 
Persian  fyftem ;  and,  by  a  correft  explanation  of  the.  beft 
books  on  that  fubjeft,  much  of  the  old  Grecian  theory 
may  probably  be  recovered. 


«  ■ 

The  boetical  works  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians*  which 
differ  lurprifingly  in  their  ftyle  and  form,  are  here 
pretty  generally  known ;  and  though  taftes,  concern- 
ing which  there  can  be  no .  difputing,  are  divided  in 
regard  to  their  merit,  yet  we  may  fafely  fay  of  them,, 
what  Abulfazl  pronounces  of  die  Mahdbhdrat,  that, 
"although  they  abound  with  extravagant  images  and 
descriptions,  they  are  in  .the,  higheft  degree  entertain- 
ing and  inftruftive."  Poets  of  the  greateft  genius, 
Pindar,  ASschylus,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Shakespeare,  Spen- 
ser, have  moft  abounded  in  images  not  far  from  the  brink 
of  abfurdity  ;  but,  if  their,  luxuriant  fancies,  or  thofe 
of  Abulola,Firdausi,  Nizdmi,  were  pruned. away  at  the 
hazard  of  their:  ftrength  and  majefty,  we  ihould  lofe 
many  pleafures  by  the  amputation.    .If  we  may  foima 

.  *  ....--  .  juft 
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jaft  opinion  of  the  Sanscrit  poetry  from  the  fpecimens 
already  exhibited,  (though  we  can  only  judge  perfe&ly 
by  confultirig  the  originals,)  we  cannot  but  third  for 
the  whole  work  of  Vydsa%  with  which  a  member  of  our 
Society,  whofe  prefence  deters  me  from  faying  more  of 
him,  will  in  due  time  gratify  the  publick.  The  poetry 
of  Mathura%  which  is  the  Parnassian  land  of  the  Hindu*, 
has  a  foftqr  and  lefs  elevated  drain;  but,  fince  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  diftri&s  near  Agra,  and  principally  of  the 
Duab9SLte  faid  to  furpafs  all  other  Indians  in  eloquence, 
and  to  have  compofed  many  agreeable  tales  and  love* 
fongs,  which  are  dill  extant,  the  Bhdshd,  or  vernacular 
idiom  of  Fraja9  in  which  they  are  writtpn,  fhould  not 
be  negle&ed.  No  fpecimens  of  genuine  oratory  can  be 
cxpefted  from  nations*  among  whom  the  form  of  go- 
vernment precludes  even  the  idea  of  popular  eloquence  ; 
but  the  art  of  writing,  in  .elegant  and  modulated  pe- 
riods, has  beef)  cultivated  in  Asia  from  the  earlied  ages ; 
the  Vt&a's%  as  welj  as  the  Alkoran,  are  written  in  mea- 
fured  profe;  and.  the  compofitions  of  Isocrates  are  not 
more  highly  polifhed  than  thole  of  the  bed  Arabian  and 
Persian  authors. 


Of  the  Hindu  and  Muselman  architefture  there  are 
yet  many  .noble  remains -.in  Bahar,  and  fome  in  the 
vicinity  of  M&lda ;  nor  am  I  unwilling  to  believe,  that 
even  thofe,  puins,  of  which  you  will,  I  truft,  be  pre- 
sented with  cqrre&  delineations,  may  furnifh  our  own 
archite&s  with  new  ide*«  of  beauty  and-fu^ffpity* 


Permit  me  now  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  sciences^ 
properly  fo  named  ;  in  which  it  mud  be  admitted,  that 
the  Asiatxcfo,  if  compared  with  ■  our  Wedern  nations, 
are  mere  children*  Qne  of  the  mod  fagacious  men  in 
this  age*  who  continue*,;  I  -hope,  XQ  improve  and  adorn 
it,  SatoutlJofinwv*iste£Tk$iin  my  hearing,  that,  "  if 

F  f  st  H  Newton 
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"  Newton  had  flourilhed  in  ancient  Greece,  he  would 
if  have  been  worfhipped  as  a  divinity/'  Howzealoufly 
then  would  he  be  adored  in  Hindustan,  if  his  incom- 
parable writings  could  be  read  and  comprehended  by 
the  Pandits  of  Cashmir  or  Benares  !  I  have  feen  a  ma- 
thematical book  in  Sanscrit  of  the  higheft  antiquity; 
but  foon  perceived,  from  the  diagrams,  that  it  contained 
only  fimple  elements.  There  may,  indeed,  have  been 
in  the  favourable  atmofphere  of  Asia,  fome  diligent  ob- 
fervers  of  the  celeftial  bodies ;  and  fucb  observations  as 
are  recorded  fhould  indifputably  be  made  publick ;  but 
let  us  not  expeft  any  new  methods,  or  the  analyfis  of 
new  curves,  from  the  geometricians  of  Iran,  Turkistan, 
or  India.  Gould  the  works  of  Archimedes*  the  Newton 
of 'Sicily r,  be  reftored  to  their  genuine  purity  by  the  help 
of  Arabick  verfions,  we  might  then  have  reafon  to  tri* 
umph  on  the  fuccefs  of  our  fcifcntifical  inquiries ;  or 
could  the  fucceflive  improvements  and  various  rules  of 
algebra  be  traced  through  Arabian  channels,  to  which 
Cardan  boafted  that  he  had  accefs,  the  modern  hiftory 
of  Mathematicks  would  receive  considerable  illuftration. 


The  jurifprudehce  of  the  Hindus  and  Muselmans  will 
produce  more,  immediate  advantage ;  and  if  feme  ftan- 
dard  law-tracts  were  accurately  tfanflated  from  the 
Sanscrit  and  Arabick,  we  might 'hope  in  time  to  fee  fo 
complete  a  Digeft  of  Indian  Laws,  that  all  difputes 
among  the  natives  might  be  decided  without  uncer- 
tainty >  which  is;  in  truth,  a  difgrace,  though  fatiricaHy 
called  a  glory 9  to  the  forenfick  fcience. 


All  thefe  objefts  of  inquiry  muft  appear  to  yoti,  Gen* 
tlemen,  in  fo  ftforig  a'lighty -that  bare  intimations  of 
them  will  be  fufficieot:  nor  kk  neceffkry  to  makeufe 
of  emulation  as'  fan  incentive '  to  an  ardent  purfuit  of 
tfeem:  yet  I  cariftot  forbear  exproffing  a  mtb  (hat  the 
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aftivity  of  the  French  in  the  fame  purfuks  may  not  be 
fuperiw  to  our*;  and  that  the  refearches  of  M.  Sonnerat9 
whom  the  court  of  Versailles  employed  for  feven  years 
in  tl|efe  climates,  merely  to  collett  fuch  materials  as  we 
are  feeking,  may  kindle,  inftead  of  abating,  our  own 
curiofity  and  zeal.  If  you  affent,  as  I  flatter  myfelf 
yjpu  do,  to  thefe  opinions,  you  will  alfo  concur  in  pro- 
moting the;  objeft  of  them  i  and  a  few  ideas  having 
preffottejd  themfelves  tt>  my  mind,  \  prefume  to  lay 
tfeein  before  you,  with  *n  entire  fubopiffion  to  your 
judgment. 


No  contributions9  except  thofe  of  the  literary  kind, 
will  be  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  the  Society ;  but  if 
each"  of  us  were  occafionally  to  contribute  a  fuccinft 
description  of  fuch  manufcripts  as  he  had  perufed  or 
infpe&ed,  with  their  dates  and  the  names  of  their 
owners,  and  to  propofc  for  folution  fuch  questions  as 
had  occurred  to  him  cpneerning  Asiatick  Art,  Science, 
and  Hiftoryr  natural  or  civil,  we  fhould  poffefs  with- 
Qut  labour,  and  almoft  by  imperceptible  degrees,  a 
fuller  catalogue  of  Oriental  Books,  than  has  hitherto 
been  exhibited;  and  our  correfpondents  fhould  be  ap- 
prifed  of  thofe  points  to  which  we  chiefly  dirett  our 
investigations.  Much  piay,  I  am  confident,  be  ex- 
petted  from  the  communications  of  learned  natives^ 
whether  lawyers,  phyficians,  or  private  fcholars,  who 
would  eagerly,  on  the  firft  invitation,  fend  us  their 
Mekdmdt  and  Risdlahs  on  a  variety  of  fubjefts ;  fome 
for  the  fake  of  advancing  general  knowledge ;  but  mod 
of  them  from  a  defire,  neither  uncommon  nor  unrea- 
fonable,  of  attrafting  notice,  and  recommending  them- 
felves to  favour.  With  a  view  to  avail  ourfelves  of  this 
difpofition,  and  to  bring  their  latent  fcience  under  our 
infpeftion,  it  might  be  advifable  to  print  and  circulate 
a  fhort  memorial,  in  Persian  and  Hindi,  fetting  forth, 
in  a  ftyle  accommodated  to  their  own  habits  and  pre- 
judices. 
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ju dices,  the  defign  of  our  inftitution.  Nor  would  it  be 
improper  hereafter,  to  give  a  medal  annually,  with  in- 
fcriptions  in  Persian  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  reverfe  in 
Sanscrit,  as  the  prize  of  merit,  to  the  writer  of  the  beft 
effay  or  diflertation.  To  inftru ft  others  is  the  ptefcribed 
duty  of  learned  Brdhmans ;  and  if  they  be  men  fcffub- 
ftance,  without  reward ;  but  they  would  all  be  flattered 
with  an  honorary  matk  of  diftinftion  ;  and  the  Maho- 
medans  have  not  only  the  permiflion,  but  the  pofitive 
command  of  their  law-giver,  to  search  for  learning  even 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  It  were  fuperfluous 
to  fuggeft,  with  how  much  corre&neft  and  facility  their 
compofitions  might  be  tranflated  for  our  ufe,  fince  their 
languages  are  now  more  generally  and  perfeftly  under- 
ftood  than  they  have  ever  been  by  any  nation  of  Eu- 
rope* 


I  have  detained  you,  1  fear,  too  long  by  this  addrefs; 
though  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  reconcile  cbropre- 
henfivenefs  with  brevity.  The  fubjefts,  which  I  have 
lightly  fketched,  would  be  found,  if  minutely  examined, 
to  be  inexhauftible ;  and,  fince  no  limits  can  be  fet  to 
your  refearches,  but  the  boundaries  of  Asia  itfelf,  I  may 
not  improperly  conclude  with  wifhing  for  your  Society, 
what  the  Commentator  on  the  Laws  prays  for  the  con- 
ilitution  of  our  country,  that  it  may  be  perpetual. 
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the  President. 


TN  the  former  difcourfes  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
-*■  addreffing  to  you,  Gentlemen,  on  the  institution  and 
objects  of  our  Society,  I  confined  myfelf  purpofely  to 
gener&i  tdpicks  •  -giving  in  the  firft  a  diftant  profpeft  of 
the  Vaft  career  on  which  we  were  entering,  and,  in  the 
fecond,  exhibiting  a  more  diffufe,  but  ftill  fuperficial, 
fketchof  the  various  difcoveries  in  Hiftory,  Science, 
and  Art,  which  we  might  juftly  expeft  from  our  inqui- 
ries into  the  Literature  of  Asia.  I  nowpropofe  to  fill 
up  that  outline  fo  comprehenfively  as  to  omit  nothing 
effential,  yet  fo  concifely  as  to  avoid  being  tedious ; 
and,  if  the  ftate  of  my  health  (hall  fuffer  me  to  continue 
long  enough  in  this  climate,  it  is  my  defign,  with  your 
permiflion,  to  prepare  for  our  annual  meetings  a  feries 
of  fhort  diflertations,  unconne&ed  in  their  titles  and 
fubje&s,  but  all  tending  to  a  common  point  of  no  fmall 
importance  in  the  purfuit  of  interefting  truths* 


c  Of  all  the  works  which  have  been  publifhed  in  our 
own  age,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other,  on  jthe  Hiftory  of  the 
•  Ancient 
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Ancient  World,  and  the  population  of  this  habitable 
globe,  that  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant,  whom  I  name  with 
reverence  and  affedion,  has  the  beft  claim  to  the  praife 
of  deep  erudition  ingenioufly  applied,  and  new  theories, 
happily  illuftrated  by  an  affemblage  of  numberlefs  con- 
verging rays  from  a  mod  extenfive  circumference :  it 
falls,  nevertheless,  as  every  human  work  mud  falVfrort 
of  perfeftion;  and  the  leaft  fatisfa&ory  part  of  it  feems 
to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  derivation  of  words  from 
uisiatick  languages.  Etymology  has,  no  doubt,  feme 
ufe  in  hiftorical  refearches;  but  it  is  a  medium  of  proof 
fo  very  fallacious,  that,  where  it  elucidates  one  fad,  it 
obfeures  a  thoufand;  and  more  frequently  borders  on 
the  ridiculous,  than  leads  to  any  folid  conclufion.  It 
rarely  carries  with  it  any  internal  power  of  conviftion 
from  a  refemblance  of  founds  or  fimilarity  of  letters  ; 
yet  often,  where  it  is  wholly  unaffifted  by  thofe  advan* 
tagesi  it  may  be  indifputably  proved  by  e^twinsiotevif 
dence.  We  know  dposteriori^  that  botbjfc?  and  A{/<V 
by  the  nature  of  two  feveral  difrlefts,  ?re  derived  from 
filius, ;  that  uncle  comes  from  avu$>  find  stranger  from 
extra;  font  jour  is  dedueible,  through  the  Jfolian, from 
(lies :  and  rossignol  from  luscinia,  or  the  singer  in  gr overt 
that  sciuro,  hureuil,  and  squirrel  are.  compounder  of  tw$ 
Greek  words  defcriptive  of  the  animal ;  which  etynjfr-r 
logics,  though  they  could  not  have  been  demonftrattfL 
a  priori,  might  ferve  to  confirm,  if  any  fuch  confirms 
tjon  were  neceifary,  the  proofs  of  a  connexion  between 
the  members  of  one  great  empire ;  but,  when  we  derive 
our  hanger  yor  short  pendant  sword,  from  the  Fwtuittjb*- 
caufe  ignorant  travellers  thqs  mis-fpell  the  word  AA**;*r9 
which,  in  truth,  means  a  different  weapon,  or  sandal- 
wood from  the  Greek>  becaufe  we  fuppofe  that  sandals 
were  fon\e  times  made  of  it,  ye  gain  no  ground  in  proy* 
ing  the  affinity  of  nations,  and  only  weaken  arguments 
which  might  otherwife  be  firmly  fupported.  That  Cis3 
then,  or,  as  it  certainly  is  written  in  one  ancient  dialoft, 
Cft,an4  io  others  piphably,  &fr,  enters  into  the  w«k 

pofition 
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•ofition  of  many  proper  names,  we  may  very  reafonably 
oelievc;  and  that  Algeziras  takes  its  name  from  the, 
Arabick  word  for  an  island,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but, 
when  we-  are  told  from  Europe,  that  places  and  pro-* 
vioces  in  India  were  clearly  denominated  from  thofe 
wpr<l»,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  in  the  firft  inftance,  that 
the  town  in  which  we  now  are  aflembled  is  properly 
written  and  pronounced  Calicdtd ;  that  both  Cdtd  and 
Cut  unqueftionably  mean  places  of  strength,  or,  in  ge~ 
neral,  any  inclosures ;  and  that  Gujerdt  is  at  leaft  as 
remote  from  Jezir&h  in  found  as  it  is  in  fkuation. 


.  Another  exception  (and  a  third  could  hardly  be  dif- 
eovered  by  any  candid  criticifm)  to  the  Analysis  of  An- 
cient Mythology,  is,  that  the  metfiod  of  reasoning,  and 
arrangement  of  topicks,  adopted  in  that  learned  work, 
are  not  quite  agreeable  to  the  title,  but  aim  oft  wholly 
synthetical;  and,  though  synthesis  may  be  the  better  mode 
in  pure  science,  where  the  principles  are  undeniable,  yet 
it  fceois  lefs  calculated  to  give  complete  fatisfa&ion  in 
historical  difquifitions,  where  every  poftulatum  will,  per* 
h^ps,  be  refufed,  and  every  definition  controverted. 
This  may  feem  a  flight  objection ;  but  the  fubjeft  is  in 
itfelf  fo  interefting,  and  the  full  convi&ion  of  all  reafon- 
able  men  fo  defirable,  that  it  may  not  be  loft  labour  to 
difcufs  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  theory  in  a  method  purely 
analytical,  and,  after  beginning  with  fafts  of  gene/al 
notoriety,  or  undifputed  evidence,  to  inveftigate  fuch 
truths  as  are  at  firft  unknown,  or  very  imperfe&ly  dik 
eerned. 


Th&jSve  principal  nations  ytho  have  in  different  ages 
divided  among  themfelves,  as  a  kind  of  inheritance,  the 
vaft  continent  of  Asia*  with  the  many  iflands  depending 
«*  it,  are  the  Indiana,  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  the  Arabs* 
?nd  (he  Persians :  liAa  they  Severally  were,  whence  and 

when 
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when  they  came,  where  they  now  are  fettled,  and  what 
advantage  a  more  perfeft  knowledge  of  them  all  may 
bring  to  our  European  world,  will  be  fhown,  I  truft,  in 
Jhe  diftinft  effays;  the  laft  of  which  will  demonftrate 
the  connexion  or  diverfity  between  theni,  and  folve  the 
great  problem,  whether  they  had  any  common  origin, 
and  whether  that  origin  was  the  same  which  we  genefatty 
afcribe  to  them. 


w      • 


4  .< 


1  begin  with  India ;  not  becaufe  I  find  reafon  to  be* 
lieve  it  the  true  center  of  population  or  of  knowledge, 
but  becaufe  iris  the  country  which  we  now  inhabit,  and 
from  which  we  may  belt  furvey  the  regions  around  us ; 
as  in  popular  language,  we  fpeak  of  the  rising  fun,  and 
of  Y\&  progress  through  the  Zodiack>  although  it  had  long 
ago  been  imagined,  and  is  now  demonftrated,  that  he  is 
himfelf  the  center  of  our  planetary  fyftem.  Let  me  here 
premife,  that,  in  all  thefe  inquiries  concerning  the  Hif- 
lory  of  htdiay  I  fhall  confine  my  refearches  downwards 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquefts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  but  extend  them  upwards,  as  high  as 
poffible,  to  the  earlieft  authentic  records  of  the  human 
fpecies* 


India  then,  on  its  moft  enlarged  fcale,  in  which  the 
ancients  appear  to  have  underftood  it,  comprifes  an  area 
of  near  forty  degrees  on  each  fide,  including  a  fpace 
almoft  as  large  as  all  Europe;  being  divided  on  the  weft 
from  Persia  by  the  Arachosian  mountains,  limited  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Chinese  part  of  the  farther  Peninfula,  confined 
on  the  north  by  the  wilds  of  Tartary9  and  extending  to 
the  fouth  as  far  as  the  ides  of  Java.  This  trapezium, 
therefore,  comprehends  the  ftupendous  hills  of  Poty id  or 
Tibet,  the  beautiful  valley  of  Caskmir%  and  all  the  domains 
of  the  old  Indoscythians*  the  >  countries  of  Nepal  and 
Jiutdnt,  Cdntfdp  or  Asdm^  together  with  Siam>  Ava> 

■   •  Racan% 
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Racan,  and  the  bordering  kingdoms,  as  far  as  the  China 
of  the  Hindus,  or  Sin  of  the  Arabian  Geographers; 
not  to  mention  the  whole  Weftern  Peninfula,  with  the 
celebrated  ifland  of  Sinhala,  or  Lion- like  Men,  at  its 
(buthern  extremity.  By  India y  in  ihort,  I  mean  that 
whole  extent  of  country  in  which  the  primitive  religion 
and  languages  of  the  Hindus  prevail  at  this  day  with 
more  or  lefs  of  their  ancient  purhy,  and  in  which  the 
Ndgari  letters  are  ft  ill  ufed  with  more  or  lefs  deviation 
from  their  original  form. 

The  Hindus  themfelves  believe  their  own  countrv,  to 
which  they  give  the  vain  epithets  of  Medhyama,  or  Cen- 
tral, and  Punyabhumi,  or  the  Land  ofVirtues>  to  have 
been  the  portion  of  Bharat,  one  of  nine  brothers,  whofe 
father  had  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth;  and  they 
reprefent  the  mountains  of  Himalaya  as  lying  to  the 
north ;  and  to  the  weft,  thofe  of  rindhi/a,  called  alfo 
Vmdian  by  the  Greeks ;  beyond  which  the  Sindhu  runs 
in  feveral  branches  to  the  fea,  and  meets  it  nearly  oppo- 
fite  to  the  point  of  Dwdracd,  the  celebrated  feat  of  their 
Shepherd  God.  In  the  south-east  they  place  the  great 
river  Saravatya ;  by  which  they  probably  mean  that  of 
Ava,  called  alfo  Airdvati  in  part  of  its  courfe,  and  giving 
perhaps  its  ancient  name  to  the  gulf  of  Sahara.  This 
domain  of  Bharat  they  confider  as  the  middle  of  the 
Jambudwip<iy  which  the  Tibetians  alfo  call  the  Land  of 
Zambu;  and  the  appellation  is  extremely  remarkable ; 
for  Jambu  is  the  Sanscrit  name  of  a  delicate  fruit,  called 
Jdman  by  the  Muselmans,  and  by  us  rose-apple ;  but  the 
largeft  and  richeft  fort  is  named  Amrita,  or  Immortal ; 
and  the  My  thologifts  of  Tibet  apply  the  fame  word  to 
a  celeftial  tree  bearing  ambrosial  fruit,  and  adjoining 
to  four  vaft  rocks,  from  which  as  many  facred  rivers 
derive  their  feveral  ftreams. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  traft  are  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Lord  with  great  exa&nefs,  and  with  a  pic 

turefque 
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rurcfque  elegance  peculiar  to  our  ancient  language: 
A  people  (fays  he)  prefented  themfelves  to  mine  eyes, 
clothed  in  linen  garments  fomewhat  low  descending, 
of  a  gefture  and  garb,  as  I  may  fay,  maidenly  and  well 
«•  nigh  effeminate,  of  a  countenance  ftiy  and  fomewhat 
"  eftranged,  yet  fmiling  out  a  glozed  and  bafliful  fami- 
w  liarity."  Mr.  Orme%  the  Hiftorian  of  India%  who 
unites  an  exquifite  tafte  for  every  fine  art  with  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  Asiatick  manners,  obferves,  in  his 
elegant  preliminary  Diflertation,  that  this  "  country 
"  has  been  inhabited  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  by  a 
*  people  who  have  no  refemblance,  either  in  their  figure 
cf  or  manner,  with  any  of  the  nations  contiguous  to 
€C  them ;  and  that,  6i  although  conquerors  have  efta- 
ct  blifhed  themfelves  at  different  times  in  different  parts 
u  of  India,  yet  the  original  inhabitants  have  loft  very 
*•  little  of  their  original  chara&er."  The  ancients,  in 
faft,  give  a  description  of  them,  which  our  early  travel- 
lers confirmed,  and  our  own  perfonal  knowledge  of 
tbern  nearly  verifies ;  as  you  will  perceive  from  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  Geographical  Poem  of  Diom/sius,  which  the 
Analyft  of  Ancient  Mythology  has  translated  with  great 
fpirit: 


,  /■. 


*•,  To  th-  ieaft  a  lovely  country  wide  extends, 
"  India*  whofe  borders  the  wide  ocean  bounds  £ 
•*  On  this  the  fun,  new  rifing  from  the  main, 
••  Smiles  pleas'd,  and  (heds  his  early  orient  beam. 
**  Th*  inhabitants  are  fwart,  and  in  their  locks 
••  Betray  the  tints  df  the  dark  hyacinth. 
•§  Various  their  fun£lions ;  fome  the  rock  explore, 
"  And  from  the  mine  extraft  the  latent  gold ; 
••  Some  labour  at  the  woof  with  cunning  (kill, 
""And  manufa&ure  linen :  others  fliape 

"  And 
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"  And  polilh  iv'ry  with  the  niceft  care : 
'*  Many  retire  to  rivers  Qioal,  and  plunge 
41  To  feek  the  beryl  flaming  in  its  bed, 
"  Or  glitt'ring  di'mond.    Oft  the  jafper's  {band 
41  Green,  but  diaphanous ;  the  topaz  too 
*%  Of  ray  ferene  and  pleafing ;  laft  of  all 
••  The  loydy  amethyft,  in  which  combine 
41  All  the  mild  (hades  of  purpJe.    The  rich  foil, 
"  Walh'd  by  a  thou  fan  d  rivers,  from  all  fides 
V  Pours  on  the  natives  wealth  without  controul." 


.  Their  fources  of  wealth  are  ftill  abundant,  even  after 
fo  many  revolutions  and  conquefts:  in  their  manu- 
factures of  cotton  tbey  ftill  furpafs  all  the  world ;  and 
their  features  have,  mod  probably  remained  unaltered 
fiace  the  time  of  Dionysius :  nor  can  we  reafonably 
doubt,  how.  degenerate  and  abafed  fo  ever  the  Hindus 
nay  now  appear,  that  in  fome  early  age  they  were 
Iplehdid  in  arts  and  arms,  happy  in  government,  wife 
in  legifiation,  and  eminent  in  various  knowledge:  but 
fince  their  civil  hiftory,  beyond  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  from  the  prefent  time,  is  involved  in  a 
cloud  of  fables,  we  feem  to  poffefs  only  four  general 
media  of  Satisfying  our  curiofity  concerning  it ;  namely, 
firft,  their  Languages  and  Letters ;  fecondly,  their  Phi- 
losophy *xi&  Religion;  thirdly,  the  a&ual  remains  of  their 
old  Sculpture  and  Architecture;  and  fourthly,  the  writ- 
ten memorials  of  their  Sciences  and  Arts. 


I.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  neither  the  Greeks, 
iffho  attended  Alexander  into  India,  nor  thofe  who  were 
longconne&ed  with  it  under  the  Bactrian  Princes,  have 
left  us  any  means  of  knowing  with  accuracy,  what  ver- 
nacular 
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nacular  languages  they  found  on  their  arrival  in  this 
Empire.  The  Mohammedans,  we  know,  heard  the  peo- 
ple of  proper  Hindustan,  or  India  on  a  limited  fcale, 
fpeaking  a  Bhdshd,  or  living  tongue,  of  a  very  lingular 
conftruftion,  the  pure  ft  dialed  of  which  was  current  in 
the  diftrifts  rQund  Agrd,  and  chiefly  on  the  poetical 
ground  of  Mat'hurd;  and  this  is  commonly  called  the 
idiom  of  Vraja.  Five  words  in  fix,  perhaps,  of  this 
language  were  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  in  which  books 
of  religioh  and  fcience  were  compofed,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  by  an  exquifite  grammatical 
arrangement,  as  the  name  itfelf  implies,  from  foracun- 
polifhed  idiom ;  but  the  bafis  of  the  Hindustani,  parti- 
cularly the  inflexions  and  regimen  of  verbs,  differed  as 
widely  from  both  thofe  tongues,  as  Arabick  differs  from 
Persian,  or  German  from  Greek*  Now  the  general  effeft 
of  conqueft  is  to  leave  the  current  language  of  the  con- 
quered people  unchanged,  or  very  little  altered,  in  its 
ground-work,  but  to  blend  with  it  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  exotick  names  both  for  things  and  for  aftions; 
as  it  Has  happened  in  every  country,  that  I  can  recoi- 
led, where  the  conquerors  have  not  preferved  their  own 
tongue  unmixed  with  tha,t  of  the  natives,  like  the  Turks 
in  Greece,  and  the  Saxons  in  Britain  ;  and  this  analogy 
might  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  pure. Hindi,  whe- 
ther of  Tartarian  or  Chaldean  origin,  was  primeval  in 
Upper  India,  into  which  the  Sanscrit  was  introduced 
hy  conquerors  from  other  kingdoms  in  fome  very  remote 
age ;  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  language  of  the 
Vedas  was  ufed  in  the  great  extent  of  country  which 
has  before  been  delineated,  as  long  as  the  religion  of 
Brahma  has  prevailed  in  it. 


The  Sanscrit  language,  whatever  be  its  antiquity,  is 
of  a  wonderful  ftru&ure;  more  perfeft  than  the  Greek* 
more  copious  than  the  Latin,  and  more  exquifitely  re- 
fined than  cither ;  yet  bearing  to  both  of  them  a  ftronger 

affinity, 
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affinity,  both  in  the  roots  of  verbs,  and  in  the  forms  of 
grammar,  than  could  poflibly  have  been  produced  by 
accidebt ;  fo  ftrong,  indeed,  that  no  philologer  could 
examine  them  all  three  without  believing  them  to  have 
iprung  from  fome  common  fource,  which,  perhaps,  no 
.longer  exifts.  There  is  a  fimilar  reafon,  though  not 
quite  fo  forcible,  for  fuppofing  that  both  the  Gothick 
and  the  Celtick,  though  blended  with  a  very  different 
idiom,  had  the  fame  origin  with  the  Sanscrit ;  and  the 
old  Persian  might  be  added  to  the  fame  family,  if  this 
were  the  place  for  difcuffing  any  qucftion  concerning 
the  antiquities  of  Persia. 


The  characters,  in  which  the  languages  of  India  were 
originally  written,  are  called  Ndgari,  from  flagara,  a 
city,  with  the  word  Diva  fometimes  prefixed,  becaufe 
they  are  believed  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Divinity 
himfelf,  who  prescribed  the  artificial  order  of  them  in 
at  voice  from  heaven.  Thefe  letters,  with  no  greater 
variation  in  their  form  by  the  change  of  ftraight  lines  to 
curves,  or  converfely,  than  the  Ciisick  alphabet  has  re- 
ceived in  its  way  to  India,  are  ftill  adopted  in  more 
than,  twenty  kingdoms  and  Hates,  from  the  borders  of 
Gflshgar  and  K  ho  ten,  to  Rama's  Bridge,  and  from  the 
Sindhu  to  the  river  of  Siam.  Nor  can  I  help  believing, 
although  the  polifhed  and  elegant  Divandgari  may  not 
be  fo  ancient  as  the  monumental  characters  in  the  ca- 
verns  of  Jarasandha,  that  the  fquare  Chaldaich  letters, 
i£  .which  mod  Hebrew  books  are  copied,  were  origi- 
nally the  fame,  or  derived  from  the  fame  prototype, 
•  both  with  the  Indian  and  Arabian  chara&ers.  That  the 
.  Phenician,  from  which  the  Greek  and  Reman  alphabets 
were  formed  by  various  changes  and  inverfions,  had  a 
fimilar  origin,  there  can  be  little  doubt :  and  the  in- 
fcriptjons.at  Candrah,  of  which  you  now  pofiefs  a  mod 
accurate  copy,  feem  to  be  compounded  of  Ndgari  and 
Ethiopich  letters,  which  bear  a  clofe  relation  to  each 

other, 
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other,  both  in  the  mode  of  writing  from  the  left  hand, 
and  in  the  lingular  manner  of  conneQing  the  vowels 
with  the  confonants.  Thefe  remarks  may  favour  an 
opinion  entertained  by  many;  that  all  the  fyrobols  of 
sound,  which  at  firft,  probably,  were  only  rude  outliote 
of  the  different  organs  of  fpeech,  had  a  common  origin. 
The  fymbols  of  ideas,  now  ufed  in  China  and  Jtfptt*, 
and  formerly,  perhaps,  in  Egypt  and  Mexico,  are  quite 
of  a  diftinft  nature ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
order  of  sounds  in  the  Chinese  grammars  correfponds 
nearly  with  that  obferved  in  Tibet,,  and  hardly  differs 
from  that  which  the  Hindus  confider  as  the  invention  of 
their  Gods. 


II.  Of  the  Indian  Religion  and  Philofophy  I  (hall 
here  fay  but  little ;  becaufe  a  full  account  of  each  would 
require  a  feparate  volume.  It  will  be  fuflkient  in  this 
differuuion  to  aflume,  what  might  be  proved  beyond 
comvoverfy,  that  we  now  live  among  the  adore**  of 
thofe  very  Deities  who  were  wqrfhipped  under  different 
names  in  old  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and  among  the  pro- 
feffors  of  thofe  philosophical  tenets,  which  the  lonick 
and  Attick  writers  ill  ultra  ted  with  all  the  beauties  of 
their  melodious  language.  On  one  hand  we  fee  the 
trident  of  Neptune,  the  eagle  of  Jupiter,  the  fatyrs  ef 
Bacchus,  the  bow  of  Cupid,  and  the  chariot  of  the 
Sun ;  on  another  we  bear  the  cymbals  of  Rhea,  the 
fongs  of  the  Muses,  and  the  paftorfcl  tales  of  Apoltb 
Nonius.  In  more  retired  fcenes,  in  groves*  and  in 
farainaries  of  learning,  we  may  perceive  the  Brdhnums 
and  the  Sarmanes  mentioned  by  Clemens,  difputing  in 
the  forms  of  bgick,  or  difcourfing  on  the  vanity  of 
human  enjoyments,  on  the  immortality  of  the  fotfl, 
l}er  emanation  from  the  eternal  mind,  her  detain- 
ment, wanderings,  and  final  union  with  her  fbufte. 
The  six  philofophical  fchools,  *hefe  principles  ate 
explained  in  the  Defsand  Sdttfa,  ceffiRprife  all  the 
a  metaphyficks, 
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metaphy  ticks  of  the  old  Academy,  the  Stoa,  the  Lycemn ; 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  read  the  Viddnta,  or  the  many  line 
compofitions  in  illuftration  of  it,  without  believing  that 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  derived  their  fublime  theories 
from  the  fame  fountain  with  the  fages  of  India.  The 
Scythian  and  Hyperborean  doftrines  and  mythology 
may  alfo  be  traced  in  every  part  of  thefe  eaftern  re- 
gions i  nor  can  we  doubt  that  Wod,  or  Oden,  whofe 
religion,  as  the  northern  hiftorians  admit,  was  intro- 
duced into  Scandinavia  by  a  foreign  race,  was  the  fame 
with  Buddh,  whofe  rites  were  probably  imported  into 
India  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  though  received  much 
later  by  the  Chinese,  who  foften  his  name  into  FO'. 


This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  afcertain  an  important 
point  in  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus  ;  for  the  priefts 
of  Buddha  left  in  Tibet  and  China  the  precife  epoch  of 
his  appearance,  real  or  imagined,  in  this  Empire  ;  and 
their  information,  which  had  been  preferved  in  writing, 
was  compared  by  the  Christian  miffionaries  and  fcho- 
lars  ^ith  our  own  era.  Couplet,  De  Guignes,  Giorgi, 
and  Bailly,  differ  a  little  in  their  accounts  of  this  epoch; 
but  that  of  Couplet  feems  the  moft  correft.  On  taking, 
however,  the  medium  of  the  four  feveral  dates,  we 
4pay  fix  the  time  of  Buddha,  or  the  ninth  great  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu,  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  fourteen 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
oini  ninety -nine  years  ago.  Now  the  Cdshmirians,  who 
boaft  of  his  defcent  in  their  kingdom,  aflert  that  he 
appeared  on  earth  about  two  centuries  after  Crishna  the 
Indian  Apollo,  who  took  fo  decided  a  part  in  the  war 
of  the  Mahabhdratj  and,  if  an  etymologift  were  to 
fuppofe  that  the  Athenians  had  embelliflied  their  poe- 
tical hiftory  of  Pandiorts  expulfion,  and  the  reftoration 
oiASgeus,  with  the  Asiatick  tale  of  the  Pdndus  and  Yud- 
hishtir,  neither  of  which  words  they  could  have  articu- 
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lated,  I  fhould  not  haftily  deride  his  conjeQure :.  cer-* 
tain  it  is,  that  Pdndumandel  is  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
country  of  Pandion.  We  have,  therefore,  determined 
another  interefting  epoch,  by  fixing  the  age  of  Crishna 
near  the  three  thousandth  year  from  the  prefent  time; 
and,  as  the  three  firft  Avatars,  or  defcents  of  Vishnu, 
relate  no  lefs  clearly  to  an  Univerfai  Deluge,  in  which 
eight  perfons  only  were  faved,  than  the  fourth  axi&  fifth 
do  to  the  punishment  of  impiety  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  proud>  we  may  for  the  prefent  affume,  that  the  *e- 
cond,  or  silver,  age  of  the  Hindus  was  fubfequent  to  the 
difperfion  from  Babel ;  fo  that  we  have  only  a  dark  in- 
terval of  about  a  thousand  years,  which  were  employed 
in  the  fettlement  of  nations,  the  foundation  of  dates  or 
empires,  and  the  cultivation  of  civil  fociety.  The 
great  incarnate  Gods  of  this  intermediate  age  are  both 
named  Rama,  but  with  different  epithets ;  one  of 
whom  bears  a  wonderful  refemblance  to  the  Indian 
Bacchus,  and  his  wars  are  the  fubjeft  of  feveral  he- 
roick  poems.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  descendant  from 
Surya^  Or  the  Sun;  as  the  hufband  of  Sitd,  and  the 
fon  of  a  princefs  named  Causeyld.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  the  Peruvians,  whofe  Incas  boafted  of  the 
fame  defcent ;  ftyled  their  greateft  feftival  Ramasitoa  ; 
whence  we  may  fuppofe  that  South  America  was  peopled 
by  the  fame  race,  who  imported  into  the  fartheft  parts 
of  Asia  the  rites  and  fabulous  hiftory  of  Rama.  Thefo 
rites  and  this  hiftory  are  extremely  curious ;  and  al- 
though I  cannot  believe,  with  Newton,  that  ancient  my- 
thology was  nothing  but  hiftorical  truth  in  a  poetical 
drefs ;  nor,  with  Bacon,  that  it  confided  folely  of  moral 
and  metaphyseal  allegories ;  nor,  with  Bryant,  that  all 
the  heathen  Divinities  are  only  different  attributes  and 
representations  of  the  Sun,  or  of  deceafed  progenitors ; 
but  conceive  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  religious  fables 
rofe,  like  the  Nile,  from  feveral  diftinft  fources ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  agree  that  one  great  fpring  and  fountain  of 
all  idolatry,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,,  was  the 

veneration 
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Veneration  paid  by  men  to  the  vaftbody  of  fire  which 
11  looks  from  his.fole  dominion  like  the  God  of  this 
u  world ;"  and  another,  the  immoderate  refpeft  fhewn 
to  the  memory  of  powerful  or  virtuous  anceftors,  efpe* 
daily  the  founders  of  kingdoms,  legiflators,  and  war- 
riors, of  whom  the  Sun  or  the  Moon  were  wildly  fup- 
pofod  to  be  the  parents. 


III.  The  remains  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture  in 
India,  which   I  mention  here  as  mere  monuments  of 
antiquity,  not  as  fpecimens  of  ancient  art,  feem  to 
prove  an  early  connexion  between  this  country  and 
Africa.     The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  coloflal  ftatues 
described  by  Pausanias  and  others,  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
Hermes  Canis,  (which  laft  bears  a  great  refemblance  to 
the  Vardhavatdr,  or  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  the 
form  of  a  Boar,)  indicate  the  ftyle  and  mythology  of 
the  fame  indefatigable  workmen  who  formed  the  vaft 
excavations  of  Candrah,  the  various  temples  and  images 
of  Buddha,  and  the  idols  which  are  continually  dug  up 
ax  Gayd,  or  in  its  vicinity.     The  letters,  on  many  of 
thofe  monuments  appear,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 
partly  of  Indian,  and  partly  of  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopick, 
origin;  and  all  thefe  indubitable  fafts  may  induce  no 
ill-grounded  opinion,  that  Ethiopia  and  Hindustan  were 
peopled  or  colonized  by  the  fame  extraordinary  race  ; 
in  confirmation  of  which,  it  may  be  added,    that  the 
mountaineers  of  Bengal  and  Bahdr  can  hardly  be  diftin* 
guifhed  in  fome  of  their  features,  particularly  their  lips 
and  nofes,   from  the  modern  Abyssinians,  whom  the 
Arabs  call  the  children  of  Cush.  And  the  ancient  Hin* 
dus9  according  to  Strabo,  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
Africans,  but  in  the  ftraightnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  their 
hair,  while  that  of  the  others  was  crifp  or  woolly  ;  a 
difference  proceeding  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the 
refpc&ive  humidity  or  drynefs  of  their  atmofpheres. 
I-jfaAce  the  people  who  received  thejirst  light  of  the  rising 
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suri)  according  to  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  ancients, 
are  faid  by  Apuleius  to  be  the  Arii  and  Ethiopians,  by 
which  he  clearly  meant  certain  nations  of  India;  where 
we  frequently  fee  figures  of  Buddha  with  curled  hair, 
apparently  defigned  for  a  reprefentation  of  it  in  its  na- 
tural ftate. 


IV.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Silpi  Sdstra,  or  Collec- 
tion of  Treatises  on  Arts  and  Manufactures,  which  muft 
have  contained  a  treafure  of  ufeful  information  on  dyings 
painting,  and  metallurgy,  has  been  fo  long  negleCted, 
that  few,  if  any,  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found ;  but  the 
labours  of  the  Indian  loom  "and  needle  have  been  uni- 
verfally  celebrated ;  and  fine  linen  is  not  improbably 
fuppofed  to  have  been  called  Sindon,  from  the  name  of 
the  river  near  which  it  was  wrought  in  the  higheft  per- 
fection.    The  people  of  Colchis  were  alfo  famed  for  this 
manufaQure;  and  the  Egyptians  yet  more,  as  we  learn 
from  feveral  paffages  in  fcripture,  and  particularly  from' 
a  beautiful  chapter  inEzekiel,  containing  the  moft  au- 
thentic delineation  of  ancient  commerce,  of  which  Tyre 
had  been  the  principal  mart.     Silk  v/as  fabricated  im- 
memorially  by  the  Indians,  though  commonly  afcribed 
to  the  people  of  Series  or  Tancut,  among  whom  proba- 
bly the  word  Sir,  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  the  silk- 
worm, fignified  gold;  a  fenfe  which  it  now  bears  in 
Tibet.  That  the  Hindus  were  in  early  ages  a  commercial 
people,  we  have  many  reafo'ns  to  believe  ;  and  in  the 
firft  of  their  facred  law  tra&s,  which  they  fuppofe  to 
have  been  revealed  by  Menu  many  millions  of  years  ago, 
we  find  a  curious  paffage  on  the  legal  interest  of  money, 
and  the  limited  rate  of  it  in  different  cafes,  with  an 
exception  ift  regard  to  adventures  at  sea ;  an  exception 
which  the  fenfe  of  mankind  approves,  and  which  com- 
merce abfolutely  requires ;  though  it  was  not  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  that  our  own  jurifprudence  fully  ad- 
mitted it  in  refped  to  maritime-  contracts. 

We 
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'  'We  are  told  by  the  Grecian  writers,  that  the  Indians 
were  the  wifeft  of  nations;  and  in  moral  wifdom  they 
were  "certainly  eminent.  Their  Niti  Sdstra^  or  System 
of  E thicks,  is  yet  preferved  ;  and  the  Fables  of  Vishnu- 
serman,  whom  we  ridiculoufly  call  Pilpay,  are  the  mod 
beautiful,  if  not  the  mod  ancient,  colle&ion  of  apo- 
logues in  the  world.  They  were  firft  tranflated  from 
the  Sanscrit,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  order  of  Bu- 
zerchumihr,  or  Bright  as  the  Sun,  the  chief  phyfician, 
and  afterwards  Vezir,  of  the  great  Anushirevdn,  and  are 
extant  under  various  names  in  more  than  twenty  lan- 
guages ;  but  their  original  title  is  Hitdpadesa,  or  Ami- 
cable Instruction  :  and,  as  the  very  exiftence  of  JEsop, 
whom  the  Arabs  believe  to  have  been  an  Abyssinian, 
appears  rather  doubtful,  I  am  not  difinclined  to  fuppofe 
that  the  firft  moral  fables  which  appeared  in  Europe 
were  of  Indian  or  Ethiopian  origin. 


The  Hindus  are  faid  to  have  boafted  of  three  inven- 
tions, all  of  which,  indeed,  are  admirable ;  the  method 
of.inftru£ting  by  Apologues;  the  decimal  Scale,  adopted 
now  by  all  civilized  nations ;  and  the  game  of  Chess, 
on  which  they  have  fome  curious  treatifes :  but,  if  their 
numerous  works  on  Grammar,  Logick,  Rhetorick,  Mu- 
fick,  all  which  are  extant  and  acceffible,  were  explained 
in  fome  language  generally  known,  it  would  be  found, 
that  they  had  yet  higher  pretenfions  to  the  praife  of  a 
fertile  and  inventive  genius.  Their  lighter  poems  are 
lively  and  elegant;  their  epick,  magnificent  and  fub- 
lime  in  the  higheft  degree.  Their  Purdna's  comprife  a 
feries  of  mythological  Hiftories,  in  blank  verfe,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  fuppofed  incarnation  of  Buddha : 
and  their  Vidas,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  that  com- 
pendium of  them  which  is  called  Upanishat,  abound 
with  noble  fpeculations  in  metaphyficks,  and  fine  dif- 
courfes  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  Their  mod 
ancient  medical  book,  entitled  Chereca,  is  believed  to  be 
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the  work  of  Siva :  for  each  of  the  Divinities  in  their 
Triad  has  at  lead  one  sacred  compofitibn  afcribed  to 
him.  But  as  to  mere  human  works  on  History  antj 
Geography \  though  they  are  faid  to  be  extant  in  Cash 
mir,  it  has  not  been  yet  in  jny  power  to  procure  thero# 
What  their  astronomical  and  mathematical  writings 
contain,  will  not,  I  truft,  remain  loog  a  fecret :  they  art 
eafiiy  procured,  and  their  importance  cannot  be  doubt* 
ed.  The  Philofopher  whofe  works  are  faid  to  include  a 
Syftem  of  the  Univerfe,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
Attraction  and  the  central  Pofition  of  the  Sun,  is 
named  Yavan  jicharya,  becaufe  he  had  travelled*  we 
are  told,  into  Ionia.  If  this  be  true,  he  might  have 
teen  one  of  thofe  who  converted  with  Pythagoras. 
This  at  lead  is  undeniable,  that  a  book  on  Aftronomy 
in  Sanscrit  bears  the  title  of  Yavaria  Jdtica,  which  may 
fignify  the  Ionick  Sect.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the 
names  of  the  Planets  and  Zodiacal  Stars,  which  the 
Arabs  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  but  which  we  find  in 
the  oldeft  Indian  records,  were  originally  devifed  by 
the  fame  ingenious  and  enterprifing  race,  from  whom 
both  Greece  and  India  were  peopled ;  the  face  whefe  aj 
Dionysius.  defcribes  them, 


firft  a(Taye<i  thfe  deep, 


■  *  And  \yafted  merchandize  to  coafts  unknown. 

•  Thofe  who  digefted  firft  }he  ftarry  choir, 

•  Their  motions  mark'd,  and  (rall'd  them  by  t^eir  napes.' 

Of  thefe  curfory  obfervations  on  the  Hindus,  which 
it  would  require  yolumes  to  expand  and  illuftntfe,  this 
is  the  refult;  that  they  had  an  immemorial  affinity  with 
the  old  Persians,  Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians ;  the  Phe* 
nicians,  Greeks,  and  Tuscans ;  the  Scythians  or  Goths, 
artd  Celts ;  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Peruvians ;  whence, 
as  no  reafon  appears  for  believing  that  they  were  a  co- 
;*       a  '        *     ■  lony 
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lony  from  any  one  of  thofe  nations,  or  any  of  thofe  na- 
tions from  them,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  they  all 
proceeded  from  fome  central  country,  to  inveltigate 
which  will  be  the  objeft  of  my  future  Difcourfes ;  and 
I  have  a  fanguine  hope  that  your  colleftions,  during 
the  prefent  year,  will  bring  to  light  many  ufeful  difco- 
veries;  although  the  departure  for  Europe  of  a  very 
ingenious  member,  who  fir  ft  opened  the  ineftimable 
mine  of  Sanscrit  literature,  will  often  deprive  us  of  ac- 
curate and  folid  information  concerning  the  languages 
and  antiquities  of  India. 
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CORRECTIONS 


OF  THE 


Lunar  Method  of  .finding  the  Longitude. 
Bij  Mr.  REUBEN  BURROW. 


THE  intent  of  the  following  remarks  is  to  point  out 
an  error  in  the  ufual  Praflice  of  making  the 
Lunar  Obfervations,  and  another  in  the  Method  of 
Computatian. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  little  before  and  after  the 
conjun6tion,  the  whole  hemifphere  of  the  Moon  is  vifu 
ble,  and  the  enlightened  crefcent  feems  to  extend  fome 
diftance  beyond  the  dufky  part.     Now,  having  deter- 
mined  the  longitude  of  a  place  from  the  eclipfes  of 
Jupiter's  Satellites,  I  took  feveral  fets  of  di (lances  of 
the  Moon's  limb  from  a  Star  near  the  time  of  the  con- 
junction, both  from  the  bright  and  the  dufky  parts  of 
the  circumference,  and  having  calculated  the  refults,  I 
found  that  thafe  taken  from  the  dufky  part  were  mych 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  others.     The  nature  of  the 
error  evidently  fhewed,  that  the  ftar  had  really  been  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  limb  when  it  appeared  to  be  in 
contaft  with  it;  and,  as  the  error  was  a  confiderable 
part  of  a  degree,  I  faw  it  would  be  of  confequence  to 
difcover  the  caufe  of  it;  which,  however,  was  obvious 
enough  from  Newton's  principles,  and  may  be  explained 
as  follows. 

Let 
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Let  AD  be  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  A  the 
center  of  a  ftar  in  contaft  with  the  moon's  limb:  nowt 
as  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon  evidently  appears 
to  extend  beyond  the  dufky  part,  let  the  concentric 
circle  BC  reprefent  the  moon's  limb  thus  apparently 
magnified,  and  fuppofe  the  ftar  to  be  equally  magni- 
fied; then  with  the  center  A,  and  the  diftance  DC, 
defcribe  a  circle,  which  confequently  will  touch  the 
moon's  apparent  circumference  inwardly  :  now,  as  this 
laft  is  a  confequence  of  fuppofing  the  center  of  the  ftar 
to  touch  the  circumference  of  the  moon,  exclufive  of 
the  deception,  it  follows,  that  the  proper  method  of  tak- 
ing the  distance,  is  to  make  the  star  appear  to  touch  the 
moon  inwardly. 

But  all  the  writers  on  this  fubjeft  have  particularly 
directed  that  the  ftar  be  made  to  touch  outwardly.  Let 
B,  therefore,  be  the  point  of  contaft,  and  a  the  center: 
the  error  then  is  Aa,  or  the  futn  of  the  apparent  increafe 
of  the  moon's  radius  and  the  apparent  radius  of  the  ftar: 
this  quantity,  it  is  evident,  will  make  a  confiderable 
error  in  the  refult;  and  errors  arifing  from  this  fource 
are  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  they  are  not  of  a  kind 
to  be  leflened  by  increasing  the  number  of  obfervations. 
The  fame  reafoning  is  applicable  to  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
with  very  little  alteration. 

The  diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  or  a  Star,  at 
each  three  hours,  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Ephemeris; 
and  the  method  of  inferring  the  time  for  any  interme- 
diate diftance,  is  by  fimple  proportion :  this  would  be 
juft  if  the  Moon's  motion  was  uniform:  but  as  this  is 
not  the  cafe,  the  velocity  fhould  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  fpace,  in  determining  the  time 
taken  by  the  Moon  to  move  any  given  diftance;  and 
the  proper  meafure  of  the  velocity  is  fuch  a  quantity 
as  has  the  fame  ratio  to  the  fpace  defcribed,  as  three 
hours  have  to  the  time  that  has  been  aftually  taken  to 

move 
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move  the  given  diftancc :  to  find  this  quantity  correftly, 
would  require  interpolation ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient  in 
praftice  to  find  the  time  firft  by  the  common  method, 
and  then  to  correft  the  interval  for  three  hours  to  that 
time,  by  taking  a  proportional  part  of  the  fecond  dif- 
ference of  the  Moon's  diftance  at  the  beginning  of  each 
three  hours ;  fuppofing  the  firft  differences  toanfwer  to 
the  middle  of  each  interval. 

The  laft  correQion,  though  not  fo  confiderable  as  the 
firft,  will  often  bring  the  refult  nearer  to  the  truth  by 
three,  four,  five,  or  fix  miles*  and  fometimes  more, 
which  in  geographical  determinations  is  of  confequence; 
amd,  by  paying  attention  to  thofe  and  fome  other  caufes 
of  error,  which  (hall  be  pointed  out  hereafter,  the  re- 
fults  in  general  will  be  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  is 
ufuaUy  imagined.  It  is  common  to  throw  blame  on 
the  imperfeftions  of  the  Lunar  Tables,  but  it  would  be 
much  more  properly  applied  to  bad  inftruments  and 
bad  ohfervers. 
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